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S I drove away from the hotel, I 
heard some one shouting, and took 
no heed, because I knew not a 
soul in Berlin, until I began to distinguish 
vocables resembling my own name. ‘Then 
—after a trifling difficulty—I induced the 
driver to stop, and a tall, fair-haired 
German gentleman came alongside, pant- 
ing. 
“T wish to talk with you,” he said, and 
I told him to get in. 
“Are you going to the Navy man- 
ceuvres ?” he asked, 
“Perhaps,” I said. “ But why?” 
He regarded me with obvious suspicion. 
I regarded him with obvious suspicion. 
I had credentials in my pocket which 
would have prostrated him at my feet, in 
that Imperial country, and my position 
was secure. He produced a highly ornate 
visiting card. ‘The name was strange to 
me. It bore a military title. ‘I fought 
against you,” he said, affably, by way of 
introduction, “in the South African War 
—yes.” 


I told him that he ought to have been 
shot. 
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“T was,” he replied simply. 
slain.” 

“So I perceive,” I said. ‘ Now what 
can I do for you?” 

My retired officer then explained, in a 
great many words, that he had _ been told 
that I was to be permitted to attend the 
manceuvres of the German High Sea 
Fleet; that he could not believe this; 
and that, because I was only pretending 
to attend them, in order to supply English 
newspapers with information, he might 
(owing to the possession of peculiar 
privileges) be able to supply me with what 
I wanted. I thanked him, promised to 
consider his extremely interesting sug- 
gestion, and bade him farewell. 

The vast and splendid machine of 
Imperial Governance, a part of whose 
working I was about to see, had, it 
appeared, its unofficial and extraneous 
ministers. In England the ministers are 
nearly all extraneous, the machine runs 
as best it may, and nobody cares in the 
least. But in Germany 

A few days later I was the guest of a 
party of naval officers. ‘There were the 


“But not 
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Fregatten-Kapitin, the Koryetten-Kapitin, 
and two or three Kapitaén-Leutnints ; 
each and all the perfect representative of 
the officer of the machine. I recounted 
to them my experience of the strange 
German gentleman who had cried after 
me in the streets of Berlin. ‘There was a 
profound silence. ‘The eyes of the rest of 
the officers sought the small, keen, bearded 
countenance of the senior. “I would 
suggest to you,” said the Fregatten- 
Kapitan, with extraordinary gravity, ‘‘ that 
you consult the Gross Admiral.” 

I have never again seen my strange 
German who was shot but not slain, nor 
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in the corridor, in charge of a bluejacket, 
who looked, to the English eye, like a 
soldier dressed in sailor’s kit. Suddenly 
I saw my man stiffen from head to heel. 
He was rigid before ; now, he was cata- 
leptic. ‘The cause of this seizure was 
presently apparent. My _ bluejacket’s 
disciplined ear had caught the sound of 
approaching footsteps of superior officers : 
and there came down the corridor a 
brown-faced, fair-bearded Admiral in full 
uniform, attended by several staff-officers, 
The Admiral bowed to me, and told the 
sailor to bring me to his room, where 
we had a pleasant conversation. As ina 

















A training ship. 


have I heard news of him, Perhaps he 
is languishing in the dungeon of a fortress. 
Perhaps he is writing for the Press. In 
Germany the road between the two is 
short, if painful. In Germany they have 
little use for the irresponsible extraneous, 
In England we cherish them, Perhaps 
it is worth while to mark this trifling 
incident. At any rate, it was a marginal 
note upon my introduction to the Imperial 
German Navy. 

The real introduction happened in the 
big red-brick Admiralty building at Kiel. I 
had sent in a note to the officer to whom I] 
had been directed, and was waiting humbly 


dream, I presented my credentials ; and 
the Admiral showed me into an adjoining 
room, where a naval officer was writing at 
a desk, shook hands, and left me. ‘The 
naval officer went out with the Admiral, 
and presently returned, a large paper in 
his hand. He clicked his heels, bowed, 
and gave me that imposing document. 

‘Prince Henry sends you this,” he 
said, 

“Have I been talking to Prince Henry 
of Prussia ?” I asked. 


“To Prince Henry—yes,” said the 


officer, and permitted himself to smile. 
I felt like the hero of a novel. 
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Indeed, that sign-manual of His Royal 
Highness was a talisman. It opened 
dockyards and ships and all the arcana 
of the Imperial German Navy. And the 
Imperial German Navy is no small thing. 

The High Sea I'leet was riding in 
Kiel Harbour, just as Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson’s charming picture represents 
it. The ships are painted a light blue- 
grey, and they are as smart as a guards- 
man on parade. ‘The big ship in the 
foreground is the IV7ttelsbach, first-class 
battleship. She has four sisters. 

Enumerating the classes of battleships 
in the order in which they were built, 
and beginning at the oldest, there are: 


four DLrandenburgs, five Kaisers, five 
Wittelsbachs, five Braunschweigs, and 
three Deutschlands—twenty-two in all, 


There are two more Deutschlands \uild- 
ing, besides two vessels equivalent to 
our Aing Edwards, and four L£rsat/z, 
or substitute-battleships, said to be 
equivalent to our Dreadnoughts. In the 
German Navy, battleships are replaced 
when they are twenty-five years old, 
and the ships designed to replace them 
are called Lrsatz. In the British Navy, 
ships are discarded, irrespective of age, 
when the Government wants to save 
money; and they are only replaced, as 
a rule, when the British public wakes 
from its normal slumber to a state of 
irritation, and begins to throw things 
about. 

The High Sea Fleet is divided into 
two squadrons. In the future, one will 
be based on Kiel, the other on Wil- 
helmshaven, when each will consist of 
seventeen first-class battleships with at- 
tendant cruisers and torpedo _ flotillas. 
At present, Germany has eight armoured 
cruisers, twenty-five protected cruisers, 
and over a hundred torpedo-boats and 
destroyers. ‘The distinction between 
torpedo-boats and destroyers is by no 


means so marked among the German 
craft as among the British—although 
that venerable politician, Sir Charles 


Dilke, affirmed in the House of Commons 
the other day that there was no real 
difference. A short sea-voyage in both 
kinds of boat would dispel that illusion. 
But for practical purposes, the German 
torpedo flotillas may be counted as 
destroyers. 

You may see them crowded in harbour, 
at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, black, glossy, 
trim, and formidable. Mr. Wilkinson 
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depicts them exercising. There is no 
despicable political prevarication about 
the state of repairs in the German Navy, 
Three flotillas—say a hundred boats— 
are kept in constant sea-training, two 
divisions at a time, in rotation. ‘These 
craft can manceuvre without lights, within 
a boat’s length of one another, to the 
sound of a whistle. Mr. Wilkinson’s 
drawing gives an excellent notion of 
what the exercise looks like by day. 
One would not desire to institute com- 
parisons; but, if the British destroyers 
can do as well, it is safe to say that 
they can do no better. No one can 
do better, 

When I went aboard a battleship, I 
was received by the captain with the most 
delightful goodwill and an admirable 
courtesy. He took me into his cabin on 
the main-deck, and showed me the photo- 
graphs of English naval officers, with 
whom he had served, and whom he held 
in strong affection. I found the same 
evidences of comradeship in other ships. 
Wherever, in all seas, German and British 
officers had been stationed together, there 
was friendship between them. At the 
time of which I write, the Press—both 
British and German—had been more than 
usually silly and malign. ‘To so grotesque 
a pitch had the emotions of the ignorant 
been excited that, when the Channel 
Fleet fetched up off Swinemiinde one 
misty autumn evening, the good German 
holiday folk feasting in the Kurhaus rose 
up with one accord and would have fled. 
It was an Englishman from Berlin who 
pacified them. He said it was well known 
that the British Fleet never opened fire 
until after the declaration of war. ‘Then 
the people were so pleased that they 
gulped down their suppers, and straight- 
way put off in boats to visit the British 
Fleet, while the Consul was frantically 
hunting for his diplomatic trousers. He 
found them only just in time. 

Therefore it was that my friend the 
veteran Kapitin-zur-See delivered his soul, 
with a fiery eye, a bristling of his white 
beard, and an inexpressible emphasis, in 
that little white-painted cabin set with 
photographs of British naval officers. 

“The German Navy,” he said to me, 
“is strictly for defence. ‘These people 
who write for the newspapers—yes, on 
both sides—they lie. ‘The Emperor him- 
self told me, walking on this quarterdeck, 
that his intention was peace. ‘I have 
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now been Emperor for seventeen years, 
and when I came to the throne they all 
said I would make war. I have made no 
war. But I will be master in my own 
house!’ We do not want more territory 

our frontiers are trouble enough as it 
is—we want to be master in our own 
house. We are a serious people. We 
have a serious notion of our duty.” 

They have. It was evident, even in a 
walk round the ship. ‘The captain called 
a midshipman, “Show this gentleman 
all—everything—ad/es /” he cried. 

And my young friend showed me 
everything, from the spotless main-deck 
to the double-bottoms. Along the mess- 
decks the big, square bluejackets were 
laughing and singing. They say the 
German bluejacket is over-drilled. He 
does not look like it. Drilled he is, and 
as smart as a soldier; but he is in fine 
condition, and seems quite happy. 

They also say that the German Navy 
is weakened by the short-service system. 
But the petty officers and gunlayers are 
long-service men, and the volunteers (as 
distinguished from conscripts) are also 
long-service men, while the men who 
have completed their time pass into the 
merchant service. ‘There are some 60,000 
naval seamen in the German mercantile 
marine. In ours, there are nearly 50,0co 
aliens. The tremendous significance of 
this fact is, of course, wholly ignored by 
the British public; who have also ac- 
quiesced in the introduction of short 
service into the British Navy. The 
object of this disastrous innovation was, 
of course, to save money. ‘The men— 
except a very few—do not pass into the 
mercantile marine. ‘They pass either 
into the streets—the natural bourne of 
those who serve England—or into the 
United States Navy. 

I have the honour of an acquaintance 
with the officers of four great navies ; 
and—if a civilian may be permitted to 
express an opinion for what it is worth— 
I would remark that the German officers 
work the “strongest,” as they say, of all. 
Tndeed, the physique of these people, 
gentle or simple, is admirable. They eat 
greatly, drink lustily, work mightily, and 
remain perfectly fresh and placid. 

The training of a midshipman extends 
over three and a half years at least. He 
enters the service from a public school— 
Gymnasium, Real-Gymnasium, Reform- 
Real-Gymnasium, the Prussian Ober 


Real-Schule, or a school of equal rank, 
in his seventeenth year. He is then 
trained for a month ashore. At the end 
of the month the engineer cadets go to 
the workshops, the executives to the 
training-ships, one of which Mr, Wilkin- 
‘There are six of these 
Moltke, Stosch, Stein, Charlotte, 
Nixe, and Sophie. During the first few 
weeks of the year’s training they cruise 
in the Baltic, and for the rest of the 
year in foreign waters, ‘The cadet then 
goes for a year to the Marine-Schule, a 
big red-brick building at Kiel, after which 
he receives a further six months’ course 
in special subjects. He then goes to 
sea again, and, so soon as he has earned 
his certificate, he becomes a commissioned 
officer: a sub-lieutenant if executive, an 
assistant engineer if an engineer. Until 
then, though he is permitted to wear a 
sword upon completing his six months’ 
special training, he ranks as a non-com- 
missioned officer. The system differs in 
many respects from our own new scheme. 
But whereas our recent dubious experi- 
ment, hastily conceived, hurriedly exe- 
cuted, has cast aside the traditions of 
centuries, the German system has been 
carefully designed and rigidly carried 
out with a clear view of the purpose to 
be fulfilled. 

The Imperial German Navy, if we 
date its genesis from the Prussian Navy 
of 1848, is but littlhe more than half a 
century old. In 1848, the nation felt 
no interest in sea-power ; no money was 
provided for naval purposes ; there were 
no dockyards in which a warship could 
be built ; and there were neither officers 
nor men. These were the circumstances 
under which Prince Adalbert of Prussia 
entered upon his heroical task of founding 
the Imperial German Navy. 

To-day, the German Navy League 
numbers some 800,000 members; the 
current year’s expenditure is over eleven 
millions sterling ; hammers are ringing 
upon the steel hulls of warships in the 
Imperial dockyards of Kiel, Wilhelms- 
haven and Danzig, and in private yards 
at Bremen, Hamburg, Stettin and Kiel ; 
there is an Active Battle Fleet of twenty- 
two battleships, complete with all units, 
armoured cruisers, scouts and destroyer 
flotillas; there are some 33,500 men 
and officers, with a reserve of about 
111,000, Such is the work of ‘‘a serious 
people.” 


son has drawn. 


vessels: 
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In the preamble to the German Navy 
Act of goo, it is written: “Germany 
must have so strong a Fleet that even 
for the greatest naval Power, a war with 
her would involve such risks as to imperil 
its own supremacy.” ‘To this end, the 
Act further ordains that Germany shall 
be able to compensate for numerical 
inferiority “by the individual training 
of the crews, and by tactical training, as 
the result of fleet practice,” and that all 
efficient ships shall be kept in com- 
mission, because ‘‘economy as regards 
commissioning ships in peace time means 
imperilling the efficiency of the Fleet in 
time of war,” 
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magnificent instrument of war, press im- 
perturbably forward. Last year, the 
German supplementary naval programme, 
or Novelle, provided for the increase in 
size of armoured vessels, for the building 
of six additional armoured cruisers and 
forty-eight destroyers, the requisite in 
crease in the number of men and officers, 
and a progressive increase in the yearly 


amount to be voted for new con 
struction. 

Other nations may do the like; but 
there is not one of them that has 


Germany’s tenacity of purpose and calcu- 
lated continuity of policy, which have 
already achicved results so portentous. 


























| The power of the searchlight,—the 


It is instructive to compare these 
downright and lucid statements with the 
policy of the present British naval 
administration, which has transferred a 
fourth of the sea-going strength of the 
fleet to the Reserve, laid up twenty 
ships, cut down the personnel, and 
decreased the building programme. It is 
instructive, because it marks a contrast. 
On the one hand, is the steady inflexible 
movement of a great people towards a 
definite object ; and on the other, are 
the vacillation and uncertainty of purpose 
of a nation rotten with political intrigue, 
at once weakly credulous and _ profoundly 
apathetic. 

The Serious People, having created a 
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difference between night and day. 


I would point no moral _ concerning 
international politics; there are too 
many employed about that dubious 
business. It was due to the extreme 


courtesy of the Emperor of Germany 
that I was privileged to see something 
of an admirable achievement in 
power. I have tried to convey 
suggestion of that inspiring 
and that is all. 

It is the fashion just now, in this 
country, to whimper at the very name of 
war, and a deal of abstract philanthropy 
is invoked in its reprobation. But there is 
another quality in these outcries, which 
is apt to be ignored ; and the name of it 
is cowardice. 
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Morning on Crummock Water and Buttermere. 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS. 


(Written on the hillside overlooking the vale of Buttermere at a time of grief 


through the death of a friend. ) 
OW sorrowful o’er yonder shuddering meres 
The mountains bow their heads ; no signs remain 

Of yesterday’s brief gladness ; winds complain 
And waters wail to Heaven, that hath no ears 
For Earth’s repining ; naught above appears 
But restless grey ; the valley, blind with rain, 
Seemeth a sepulchre where joy lies slain, 
The hermitage of woe, the home of tears. 


So the storm-laden brows of Fate o’erhang 
Our troubled life ; darkness and mystery 
Reward our pleading. Yet, we trust, above 
All doubt, all anguish—yea, the supreme pang 
Of death itself, abides the eternal sky 








And sovereign influence of the sun of love. ALFRED HAYES. 


























Sunset over Wastwater. 
The photographs are by G. P. Abraham, Keswick. 
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THE GOD IN THE BANK. 


BY ALBERT 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL. 


“APTAIN HAYES'S 40-ton fore- 
and-aft-rigged schooner whined 
at her moorings near the blue- 

mud shallows of Emu Creek. East and 
west stretched the dark mangroves, with 
here and there a low range of sandhills 
to heighten the monotony. Beyond the 
hummocks lay Belters Gully, a mining 
township composed of tin hovels and 
Chinese huts. Cingalese, Manila men, and 
the coloured scum of North Queensland 
ports swarmed down from the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, carrying out-of-date mining 
implements, fossicking, dry-blowing and 
dollying quartz as they travelled over the 
ranges. 

Like most North Queensland _ inlets, 
Emu Creek was the camping-ground of 
small and large alligators, sly and 
ferocious in their habits, dreaded by all 
belated bushmen, black or white. 

A ceaseless murmuring of voices 
reached Captain Hayes as he dozed in the 
hammock under the sun-awning. ‘The 
eternal clink-clink of picks told him that 
the gullies were being prospected east, 
north, and south by feverish Mongolian 
* swampers.” 

Hayes had escaped the spasm of gold- 
fever which had deprived many coastal 
vessels of their crews, His business 
instincts warned him not to desert his 
valuable schooner to risk fortune on an 
untried field. Very few schooners called 
at Emu Creek, and he was certain that a 
payable cargo would offer itself sooner or 
later. And, whether the field prospered 
or failed, there would be an exodus of 
miners eager to take passage to Brisbane 
or Sydney. And, when the psychological 
moment arrived, Hayes knew how to put 
up the passage money several hundred 
per cent. 

As the sun dipped over the western 
hummocks swarms of tiger mosquitoes 
rose from the mud-flats. The scuttling 
of land-crabs over the sandbars reached 
him with the rustling sound of wind- 
blown leaves. Yawning lazily, he slipped 
from the hammock and paced the narrow 
deck, while his drowsy-eyed Kanaka crew 
watched him with childish curiosity. 

A man’s outline became suddenly 
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visible on the edge of the mud-flat facing 
the schooner. For several minutes the 
figure remained motionless, then, glancing 
about in nervous haste, signalled the 
schooner with a handkerchief. 

“Guess he looks lonely out there,” 
grunted the buccaneer. “These derned 
shore-men reckon they’ve only to wave 
their millinery to attract an ironclad. 
Paps he’s lost his feeding-bottle, or 
maybe he’s found a dog.” 

The man signalling on the tide-swept 
flat sauntered up and down with affected 
carelessness as the schooner’s dingey pulled 
towards him. Stepping in gingerly, he 
wiped his long, hot face with feminine 
ostentation as the moist heat rose in 
choking waves from the mangrove- 
shadowed water. The Kanaka rowers 
grunted as they swung back under the 
schooner’s port side, 

Hayes watched the approaching visitor 
with cold indifference ; a glance showed 
him his city-made clothes and stiff linen. 
“Camp spieler,” he muttered, “or a 
copper-plated mining-agent. Guess he’s 
going to bite me for something.” 

The newcomer regarded the buccaneer 
closely, as though trying to recall a few of 
the exploits which had made the name 
of William H. Hayes a terror from the 
Line Islands to the Shoe Archipelago. 
Stepping aboard, he glanced fore and aft 
with the air of one accustomed to the 
byways of a large city rather than the 
deck of an island schooner. 

“ My name is Harris,” he began affably. 
“T came to Emu Creek with the intention 
of buying a mine, but——” 

“ See here, Mr. Harris,”—the buccaneer 
wheeled round upon him with the swift- 
ness of a hawk,—‘‘I don’t want city 
men coming aboard my schooner trying 
to load me with worn-out preliminaries. 
If you’ve been hit by a_bigger-headed 
man, say so. But if you've struck a 
bonanza and want to sell me some scrip, 
I’m not on.” 

Harris wiped his long, hot face, and 
smiled at the buccaneer’s vehemence. 
“I came aboard your schooner, Captain 
Hayes, to make a proposition,” he said 
pleasantly. “Mining is a fool’s game, 
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especially at Emu Creek, where most of 
the stuff is bucketed from malarial mud 
and slime.” He glanced at the eager, 
listening Kanakas, and became silent. 

“They don’t understand,” cried Hayes. 
** Speak out !” 

“T came aboard,” continued Harris in 
a softened voice, ‘under the impression 
that my little scheme for walking into 
the bank at Emu Creek would meet with 
your approval and support, Captain Hayes. 
I have heard men say that you never 
turn your face against a good thing.” 

“JT might be game enough to bail up 
a gunboat, and I mightn’t be game 
enough to walk into the bank—as you 
call it,” said the buccaneer evasively. 
“Some banks keep a dog, others bite 
you themselves the moment you put 
a nose inside the office.” 

“There are no detectives yet at Emu 
Creek,” laughed Harris. “The manager 
is an old German named Schultz. He 
has been buying gold at the rate of 
sixty ounces per day for the last month. 
Within a week it will be shipped, or 
escorted overland to ‘Townsville by 
troopers.” 

Hayes yawned, like one not easily 
drawn into sudden conspiracies. “ If the 
bank at Emu Creek bought a hundred- 
weight of gold a day it wouldn’t brighten 
me up worth a cent. Don’t worry me 
about banks: I’ve got a torpedo on 
my conscience, and it might go off.” 

Harris smiled grimly at the buccaneer’s 
remarks. “You are a sailor by trade, 
Captain Hayes, while I am 

“A bank-thief and mining spicler,” 
put in the buccaneer hotly, ‘Don’t 
waste time, sir; don’t tweedledum and 
tweedledee on a point of pure burglary. 
Your game is loot, and you want me 
to do the gunning. Wait a bit. Have 
acigar. P’raps I’ve been over-hasty.” 

Harris sat on a pile of empty  shell- 
bags while the buccaneer dived below 
and reappeared with a bottle of Californian 
champagne. ‘It takes an uncommon 
spicler to wring cigars and wine from me, 
Mr. Harris. After you’ve moistened your 
throat [ll try to bring my brain into line 
with your own,” he said huskily. 

Harris sipped the wine like one ac- 
customed to a better brand He was 
weil dressed fora Gulf man. His quick 
eyes shifted from time to time, as though 
measuring the man of whom he had 





heard so much in Australia, 
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“T wouldn’t ask you to come into a 
scheme that hadn’t been well tested and 
thought out,” he began. “The bank 
at Emu Creek is full to the lips with 
Chinese gold.” 


“Full to the lips! I like that.” The 
buccaneer smiled thoughtfully. ‘ How 


many clerks and _ understrappers are 
employed in the bank ? ” 

“They don’t count, as you will see. 
Schultz, the manager, has been working 
day and night keeping his books straight. 
He’s behind the counter most of the 
day buying gold from the diggers at so 
much per ounce, and paying for it in 
minted sovereigns and Australian notes, 
Every night at eight o'clock he locks 
up and retires to his cottage adjoining 
the bank. Like all good Germans he 
dines heavily, and goes to bed about 
eleven. Shortly after midright he rises 
and lights up the premises.” 

“What for?” demanded the buccaneer 
suddenly. 

Harris licked the frayed edges of his 
cigar thoughtfully before answering. 
Then, placing his hands on Hayes’ 
shoulder, he spoke in a hoarse whisper. 

* He’s a somnambulist, and does it 
from sheer force of habit.” 

The buccaneer was about to drink his 
wine, but the glass stayed at arm’s length 
as though a bullet had whistled past his 
ear. ‘ “You mean,” he said slowly, “ that 
the boss of the bank is a sleepwalker ; 
gets out of his bed and fools about with 
the cashbooks ?” 

“He has overworked himself during 
the last three months, and it has thrown 
his nerves out of gear,” continued Harris. 
“A doctor could explain the why and 
wherefore. I have- watched him night 
after night, when the township was asleep, 
sitting at his desk or moping about the 
strong-room. Any one passing would 
think he was awake, putting in a bit of 
extra work, I was almost deceived myself 
until I crept close in and looked at his 
eyes and watched the workings of his 
hands. I’m satisfied that it’s a case of 
somnambulism.” 

“T’ve heard that ordinary men do a 
bit of ghost-walking, but I reckon a 
bank manager ought to know better,” 
grinned Hayes, 

“TI have watched him _ patiently,” 
continued Harris; “I’ve got the run of 
his habits from A to Z. He’s the biggest 
thief outside Wilcannia or Berrima gaol.” 
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“Steals from the miners who come in 
to sell their stuff ?” 

Harris nodded. ‘Serve ’em right too. 
They bring their gold packed in old tins 
and saucepans, in pickle jars and bottles ; 
they wrap it in rags as if it were old fat 
or scrap-iron, 

“By Jove! that’s how they bring it 
in!” ‘The buccaneer’s eyes lit up sud- 
denly. “It makes my blood itch to 
think of the loose way men handle gold.” 

Hayes was not without imagination, 
He saw Harris’s picture of the buying- 
room inside the bank at Emu Creek, a 
narrow slab and iron structure, crowded 
from morning till night with sludge-covered 
fossickers, Chinamen, Malays, Britishers, 
and even aboriginals, all eager to exchange 
their quartz-encrusted nuggets or finely 
crushed gold for coin of the realm ; while 
behind the scales stood Schultz, weighing, 
testing laboriously, and cheating as only 
gold-buyers know how. 

“T saw a parcel of stuff brought in 
by a party of alluvial miners,” went on 
Harris slowly. “It was wrapped in old 
newspaper, and they spread it on the 
counter while Schultz scooped it up with 
both hands and dropped it into the scales. 
I noticed that he stuck his wrists pretty 
deep into the gold dust, with the result 
that several ounces, at least, found their 
way into his stiff shirt-cuffs at every dip. 
After filling the scale he would stoop be- 
hind the counter to pick up a fallen pencil 
and allow the fine gold to run from his 
sleeves to the floor. Whenever he starts 
to weigh a thirty-ounce parcel of gold it 
has a knack of losing five or six ounces 
before it reaches the scales.” 

“No wonder he walks in his sleep,” 
growled the buccaneer. ‘‘ He'll find him- 
self walking over the clinkers of Sheol 
one of these nights. What’s the time, 
anyway ?” 

Both men consulted their watches, 
while the night drew around them with 
tropical stealth. Hayes padded softly 
up and down the narrow deck, turning 
occasionally to scrutinise the calm, long- 
faced Harris smoking on the empty shell- 
bags. Being a born sailor he was con- 
scious of his mental limitations, and he was 
In no hurry to pit himself against nimble- 
witted gold-thieves and mining experts. 

“Why did you come to me ?” he asked 
almost sharply. “ Sailormen are not al- 
ways reliable bank-breakers. Why didn’t 
you choose one of your own kind ?” 
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** Because your schooner fills the bill, 
Captain Hayes. I could have cleaned 
out the bank last week without assistance. 
But the moment I moved north or south 
with a pack-horse Vd be tracked and 
arrested before reaching ‘Townsville. 
Not being a bushman, I'd be certain to 
get speared by the natives or eaten by 
wild dogs if I attempted to travel over- 
land with the boodle. See?” 

The buccaneer nodded. 

“Your schooner is better than a pack- 
horse. Once out to sea we could make 
for ’ Frisco or Honolulu.” 

“'That’s so,” muttered Hayes. ‘ Try 
another glass of wine, Mr. Harris ?” 

Harris shook his head and returned 
the empty glass. ‘‘The day before yes- 
terday three Italians stumbled across a 
lump of gold about the size of a small 
bucket. It was standing in the middle 
of a well-worn track coated with mud 
and quartz. Hundreds of miners had 
walked over it; a man at Emu Creek 
had sat on it, only the day before, while 
his billy was boiling at the camp near 
by. ‘They have christened it the ‘Top 
Dog’ nugget, because it is believed to 
be the biggest one found in Queens- 
land. At the present moment it is 
lying in the strong-room wrapped in a 
goatskin,” 

“Why a goatskin?” demanded Hayes. 

** Bags or small packing-cases are hard 
to get in these parts, while goats are 
plentiful enough. Most nuggets are cased 
or sewn up in a covering of some kind. 
If left uncovered they have a knack of 
falling to pieces ; the bright knobby ends 
drop off, so to speak. ‘Therefore, when 
we enter the bank, Captain Hayes, it will 
be advisable to hunt up a goatskin with 
a bulge in it.” 

Shortly after midnight Hayes and his 
companion put off from the schooner in 
the dingey and landed near a clump of 
mangroves at the rear of the township. 
Sandhills and quartz-strewn gullies sur- 
rounded the mining camps. In the north 
lay vast ti-tree swamps and interminable 
salt-pans. Picking their way through 
a waterless stream-bed, they came upon 
a crooked street that ran between 
endless huts and Chinese hovels. Here 
and there across the distant mullock- 
heaps a slush-lamp bobbed and flickered, 
showing where a midnight shift of fortune- 
hunters were still at work. 

Half way down the street stood the 
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bank, enclosed by a rough paling fence. 
‘The walls were of iron, the windows over- 
looking the street were shuttered with 
heavy steel plates. Nodding to the 
buccaneer to follow, Harris slipped into 
the shadow of a Chinaman’s humpy 
opposite, and waited. 

The township was infested with stray 
dogs and half-bred dingoes that yelped 
and snarled from every hut door and 
shanty. As yet, Emu Creek was not 
regarded by the Queensland authorities 
as a permanent mining field. ‘There was 
no resident warden or police staff. No 
crime of sufficient importance had occurred 
to cause the Government uneasiness con- 
cerning the lawlessness of the field. 

Glancing across the street Hayes saw a 
stout elderly man stooping near the bank 
gate fumbling with the lock. 

“Schultz,” whispered Harris. “ Ob- 
serve how the stray dogs fight shy of him. 
Funny how they avoid sleepwalkers.” 

The German gold-buyer entered the 
bank in a_ peculiarly noiseless way. 
Leaving the street door ajar, he moved 
behind the counter and sat at his desk. 
At the back of the buying-room was the 
the gold-vault, built of rivet-studded plates 
that appeared to have once belonged to a 
ship’s boilers. 

The two men crouching in the doorway 
observed him distinctly as he fumbled 
aimlessly with a pile of papers on the 
desk. 

* Don’t know how far you can go with 
these somnambulists,” whispered Harris. 
“Tt seems to me that they take a bit 
more waking than ordinary sleepers.’ 

The two men tiptoed into the bank, 
scarcely daring to breathe. ‘The German 
gave no sign as they closed the street 
door behind them. 

“The keys of the strong-room are in his 
top waistcoat pocket,” breathed Harris. 
‘* We must have them.” 

Walking cat-like on all fours, the pro- 
fessional spieler approached the German, 
and his right hand stole up until his 
long fingers touched the lining of the top 
waistcoat pocket. Then, with the craft 
of his kind, he drew out the lining until 
the keys seemed to creep into his palm. 
Stealing back, he fitted them one after 
another into the door of the strong-room. 
Hayes, standing at his elbow, pushed 
back the heavy door as the right key 
slipped into the lock; then, with a side- 
glance at the German, darted in. 
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Harris followed, panting in his excite- 
ment. Placing the lantern on the floor, 
they began a swift investigation of the 
vault. An expert bank-robber entering 
the strong-room at Emu Creek would 
have been overcome by the general 
disorder and lack of method in. safe- 
guarding the deposits. ‘The apartment 
was filled with parcels and packages of 
every description. There were jam-tins 
and bottles stacked on shelves and filled 
with fine and rough gold. One huge 
bundle attracted Hayes immediately ; it 
lay in a far corner, and the lantern 
revealed that it was covered with an 
animal’s skin and sewn together until it 
resembled a handbag. Raising it to his 
shoulder he grunted a word to Harris and 
passed through the door. 

With another hasty glance at the 
German in the chair he opened the bank 
door and passed into the street. Harris 
followed with two large gold-filled jars in 
each hand. Both men breathed for a 
moment and glanced up and down the 
dark street. 

“Good as a comic opera,” panted the 
buccaneer. ‘‘I guess they'll have to use 
a derrick to lift this nugget of mine into 
the scales.” 

‘“We might have brought a hand- 
barrow,” said Harris remorsefuliy. ‘We 
could have cleaned out the show.” 

A gust of wind came over the mud- 
flats, bringing a .cloud of dust down the 
narrow street. A moment later both 
men heard the bank door slam like a 
piece of exploding artillery. An unmis- 
takable cry followed, that broke into a 


yell as they plunged down the road 
towards the inlet. 
“Schultz is awake!” cried Harris 


bitterly. “A clout on the head would 
have quietened him.” 

The sleeper had evidently awakened 
with the slamming of the door, and like 
an elephant in his wrath he trumpeted 
and screamed in the wake of the two 
departing men. He called for police and 
instant help until the cries reached the 
uttermost Chinese hovel on the sand- 
ridge. 

“That banging door may lead us to a 
big white gaol,” panted Hayes. “ Run!’ 
he choked, as the German’s bull voice 
drew nearer. “I’ve seen a mining camp 
chasing bank-looters before to-day, and 
Hades is only a curtain-raiser to it.” 

The buccaneer’s tremendous 


load 
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cramped _ his knee-joints; he heaved it 
from his back to his shoulder, but the 
dead weight inside was not to be played 
or run away with lightly. Sweat dripped 
from his neck and face. He had known 
the pangs of hunger and thirst in his day, 
he had suffered every kind of island 
fever, but nothing hurt like the thought 
of losing the load that cut and lacerated 
his shoulder. 

“Once in the dingey,” he choked— 
“once in the dingey, and we’re good for 
life.” 

The awakened township seemed to 
blaze in their rear as the slush-lamps 
came upon the scene. A _ revolver-shot 
cut the air with terrible significance ; then 
followed the heart-shaking smack of a rifle, 
its warning echoes flying from gully to 
gully. 

A pattering of feet behind aroused the 
buccaneer from his jolting © stride: 
swinging round, he found himself snarling 
in the faces of three half-naked China- 
men. 

Harris sprang alongside, thrust out his 
foot, and the nearest Celestial pitched 
headlong into the road, screaming for 
help. ‘The buccaneer laughed, raised 
his mass of gold, and flung it at the 
nearest yellow face: the package seemed 
to recoil into the buccaneer’s hands as 
the stunned Chinaman collided with his 
howling countryman. ‘The other ran 
back, calling to the on-rushing crowd. 

Gripping his load with both hands 
Hayes followed his companion towards 
the mangrove clump where the dingey lay. 
The schooner’s riding light was now 
visible across the iow hummocks, but the 
cries in his wake warned him that he 
could not reach the water with his tre- 
mendous load. 

The sand gripped his heels at every 
stride until it gathered soft and slushy 
about his ankles. ‘The schooner’s lights 
seemed to wink tantalisingly at arm’s 
length through the night air. Plunging 
forward, he stopped to listen. 

Harris had taken a short cut for the 
dingey, and the furious shouting seemed 
to have gone with him. Hayes glanced 
around and discovered that he had 
wandered off the beaten road to the 
mud-flat. Slush oozed into his boots ; 
his feet sank deeper and deeper at each 
stride. Turning sharply, he retreated 
towards the sandhills. 

A long-drawn “‘Whoof ! whoof !” caught 
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his ear, then a motionless black snout 
peeped at him suddenly from the liquid 
slime. A strange musky smell stayed, 
like poison, in his throat. 

“Ugh!” 

Almost leaping aside with his load he 
floundered through the blue mud, turning 
again and again towards the slow-moving 
snout. 

Beyond, in the deep water of the inlet, 
he heard a series of belching sounds, that 
drew rapidly nearer as though a school of 
alligators were closing upon him. Across 
the starlit surface of the swamp he beheld 
a huge saurian moving in his direction, 

Hayes had spent many years in North 
Queensland, and he was keenly alive to 
the fact that he had wandered into the 
breeding-ground of the big Gulf alligators, 
Moreover, the weight of his load forced 
him ankle-deep in the mud at each step. 
A cold sweat broke over him as he 
recalled, in a flash, the stories told of 
the man-eating brutes which infested the 
northern inlets. 

‘Turning again, he heard the clapper- 
like beating of jaws at his heels. ‘The 
pursuing alligator seemed to slide through 
the tenacious blue mud, its swinish eyes 
glinting redly as it slipped nearer. 

With a savage jerk Hayes cast away 
his precious load and sprang nimbly 
towards higher ground. ‘The clap, clap 
of the closing jaws almost struck his 
mud-covered heels. He did not turn 
again; each stride became a leap, for 
well he knew that the lightest blow 
from the saurian’s body would end his 
career. 

Arriving on the dry, hard road, he 
swung round with an oath and looked 
back. ‘Through the darkness he dis- 
cerned a black shape waddling across his 
tracks, sniffing and belching at every step 
until it came to the discarded skin- 
covered package. Hayes swore softly 
as the big, meddlesome snout strayed 
inquisitively over the package. What 
followed was not clear in the tropical 
darkness. Once or twice he heard a 
heavy squashing sound, as though the bull 
alligator was striving, after the manner of 
its kind, to bury the skin-wrapped package 
in the distant blue mud. 

Not daring to venture within the 
swamp until the darkness lifted, he half 
ran in the shadow of the sandhills to 
where the dingey lay under cover of the 
mangroves. Harris rose suddenly from 
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a deep hole near the creek bank, a scared 
look in his eyes, his clothes torn to 
ribbons by the snatching hands of the 
infuriated mob. ‘The buccaneer saw in 
a flash that he had borne the brunt of 
the pursuit. 

** A gang of yellow devils almost tripped 
me at the street end. I dropped every- 
thing. How did you fare, Captain 
Hayes ?” he asked bitterly. 

“Feel as if I'd been drinking hot 
poison.” ‘The buccaneer shrugged his 
shoulders sullenly. ‘I pulled up at the 
door of an alligator’s face, and it made me 
feel tired. I’d sooner walk into a Chinese 
madhouse than taste its vile breath again.” 

*‘Got into the blue mud and left the 
boodle, eh?” A depressed look came 
into Harris’s eyes. 

“You bet! I’m not buying a cheap 
funeral this time. I’d be glad, though,” 
he said, as they crawled into the dingey, 
“if any one could tell me whether alliga- 
tors are fond of goatskins.” 

Harris whistled softly. “You don’t 
think that the brutes would carry the 
package into deep water, Captain ?” 

“Depends. [ve known North Queens- 
land ’gators to carry off scrap-iron and 
old gas-fittings. I guess we'll find out 
in the morning.” 

They returned to the schooner in silence. 
At dawn Hayes lowered the dingey with- 
out waking Harris and pulled round to 
where he had dropped the heavy package 
of gold. The tide had receded, leaving 
the flat moist and full of bad odours, 
The small three-prong tracks of alligators 
were everywhere visible along the bank. 
Rowing close in to where he had been 
almost bogged, he distinctly saw a separ- 
ate line of tracks leading from the others. 
They zigzagged almost to where he had 
stood, and returned in a roundabout way 
to the river. 

Crossing to the other side, Hayes grew 
bitter at the thought of so much gold 
being buried in blue, unfathomable mud. 
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Being heavier than other metals, it would 
sink deeper into the blue slime at every 
fresh tide. Following its doglike instincts 
the alligator had, no doubt, concealed its 
“find,” intending to return later when 
putrefaction had begun. 

Craning forward in the dingey he again 
saw the solitary tracks leading to. an 
isolated mud-bar higher up the creek. 
Shooting the boat forward, he detected 
an excavation at the far end of the bar, 
as though some one with a shovel had 
been at work. 

Stepping from the boat cautiously, he 
stooped near the hole and groped for a 
few minutes with both hands. His breath 
came in sharp expulsions as the tips of 
his fingers suddenly clasped a soft, wet 
skin three feet below the surface. 

He dug and sweated with naked hands 
in the malarial odours until he half raised 
the mud-covered package into the boat. 
Whistling softly, he pulled back to the 
schooner with a new light in his eyes. 

Harris was standing near the rail as 
the dingey drew under the stern. He 
hurried aft immediately to assist the 
buccaneer aboard with his precious load. 
Scraping a little of the mud from the 
covering, he glanced swiftly at Hayes. 
“Why it’s a calfskin wrapper !” he almost 
shouted. The big nugget was sewn up 
in a goatshide ! ” 
“Sewn up in Gehenna!” thundered 
Hayes. ‘‘ How was I to know the differ- 
ence?” A slash of his knife opened the 
calfskin package, revealing a square black 
box of Chinese workmanship. A belaying 
pin smashed in the lid. ‘The buccaneer 
gaped in astonishment. A squat brass 
image of Buddha lay inside. It was green 
with age, and it leered complacently at 
the two startled adventurers. 

“Must belong to the Chow diggers,” 
gasped Harris. ‘‘ Putting their pet god 
in the strong-room for safety is an old 
trick of theirs. Great Scott! how we’ve 
been sold !” 











FLEET STREET. 


BY JOHN DAVIDSON. 


LOSES and courts and lanes, 
Devious, clustered thick, 


The thoroughfare, mains and drains, 
People, and mortar and brick, 
Wood, metal, machinery, brains, 
Pen and composing-stick : 
Fleet Street now, but exquisite flame 
In the nebula once, ere day and night 
Began their travail, or earth became, 
And all was passionate light. 


Networks of wire overland, 
Conduits under the sea, 
Aerial message from strand to strand 
By lightning that travels free, 
Hither in haste to hand 
Tidings of destiny ; 
These tingling nerves of the world’s affairs 
Deliver remorseless, rendering still 
The fall of empires, the price of shares, 
The record of good and ill. 


Tidal the traffic goes 
Citywards out of the town ; 
Townwards the evening ebb o’erflows 
This highway of old renown, 
When the fog-woven curtains close, 
And the urban night comes down, 
Where souls are spilt and intellects spent 
O’er news vociferant near and far, 
From Hesperus hard to the Orient, 
From dawn to the evening star. 


This is the royal refrain 
That burdens the boom and the thud 
Of omnibus, mobus, wain, 
And the hoofs on the beaten mud, 
From the Griffin at Chancery Lane 
To the portal of old King Lud— i 
Fleet Street, diligent, night and day; 
Of news the mart and the burnished hearth ; 
Seven hundred paces of narrow way, 
A notable bit of the earth. 


Copyright 1907 by John Davidson. 
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CLIMBING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


BY JULIA W. 


GREAT impetus has been given 

to mountaineering in British 

Columbia by the reorganisation 
of the Alpine Club of Canada * through 
the ener- 


HENSHAW. 


ice-born cataracts rush forth from the im- 
mense white #évés and blue-green glaciers ; 
where the forests of pine, spruce, and 
hemlock are bordered by flower-gardens 

such as 








getic action 
of Mr. A. O. 
Wheeler, 
oe GS 
who in 
charge ofthe 
Dominion 
Topographi- 
cal Survey 
ofthe Rocky 
and Selkirk 
Mountains. 
One of 
the features 
is the 
Official 
Camp held 
each year in 
some well- 
chosen 
locality, 
where 
graduating 
members 
may qualify 
for active 
mem ber- 
ship by 
making an 
ascent of 
over 10,c00 
feet, and 
where 
members 
may gather 
together to 
explore and 
study some 
section of 
the alpine 
region of 
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kings might 
envy, and 
themeadow- 
lands sweep 
downwards 
in sunlit 
curves to 
meet the 
muskeg. 
Wouldyou 
climb one 
of the most 
beautiful 
in 
the whole 
wide world ? 
Then take 
yourice-axe, 
your rope 
of Manilla 
hemp, and 
make an 
ascent over 
the Great 
Glacier in 
the Selkirk 
Range of 
mountains, 
which _ lies 
between the 
Canadian 
Rockiesand 
the Pacific 
Ocean; or 
else climb 
the Victoria 
Glacier 
at Lake 
Louise, the 
Asulkan 


glaciers 








Canada, a eT 

which com- 

prises an area of more than 200,000 
square miles of snow-crowned crests and 
deep, conifered valleys, where sparkling 


On the way to 


* The original club having been formed during 
on the summit of Roger’s Pass. 
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Glacier, the 
Dawson 
Glacier —in 
short, any one of the hundreds of magnifi- 
cent ice-fields which scintillate on the 
slopes of the British Columbian mountains. 


the Glacier. 


the summer of 1883, by a party of men camped 
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Last year, when summer days were 
long, I journeyed to the Glacier Chalet, 
a charming hostelry built by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and set on a 
green plateau held in the encircling arms 
of the snowy Selkirk Mountains, knowing 
it to be the starting-point for the ascent 
of the Illicilliwaet or Great Glacier, an 
ice-field of surpassing grandeur, some 
twenty miles long by fifteen miles wide, 
which I had long desired to conquer. 

The sun was setting as we reached this 
matchless spot, flashing the cold white 
névé with life, and bathing all the world 
in a_ flood of 
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the royal fires of heaven! Stretching 
away to the west lay the valley, sharp 
scythe-cut by the milky waters of the 
Illicilliwaet River, along whose margent 
arnicas and purple asters grew in riotous 
profusion. 

It was barely six o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning when, having eaten a sub- 
stantial breakfast, we started for the 
Great Glacier, accompanied by a Swiss 
guide, who hailed from Interlaken, and 
who each autumn, when the climbing 
season in the Selkirk Mountains is over, 
returns to his home amongst the Swiss 

peaks, only to 





golden _ glory. 
High up over 
the valley a 
single scarlet 
cloud floated 
like a poppy in 
the corn. Close 
about the Chalet 
clustered dark 
pine-trees, whose 
shadows leaned 
over to the east, 
while on the 
thickly wooded 
slopes pale, 
scented hem- 
locks fringed the 
dense masses of 
spruce and_ fir, 
and above the 
“timber line” 
the grand crests 
of Eagle Peak 
and Mount Sir 
Donald rose in 








come again to 
Glacier with the 
blossoming of 
the wild flowers 
in the following 
spring, There 
are several of 
these guides 
stationed at the 
Glacier Chalet 
for the purpose 
of accompanying 
travellers on all 
the greater 
climbs, such as 
Sir Donald (so 
named after 
LordStrathcona, 
formerly Sir 
Donald Smith), 
Mount Dawson, 
Mount Donkin, 
Mount Mac- 
donald, Mount 
Grizzly, or ‘The 








massive maje sty Photo by J. Kinney. 


Hermit. ‘The 


o the height o : st inacces- 
to the he 5 t of A camp of the Alpine Club of Canada on the summit of almost or 
many thousand the Yoko Pass. sible crags of 
feet. Crowned the last defied 


and mantled with perpetual snow, these 
beautiful monoliths were warmed to a 
ruddy hue by the rich red rays of the 
setting sun, which swept down the long 
slopes of the Great Glacier, touching the 
ice pinnacles with opalescent tints, and 
lighting up each sérac with a dazzling 
flash of flame. 


On either side lay lakes of snow and 
rivers of ice, reached by fern-bordered 
trails, where the fallen pine-needles 


deadened every footstep, and neither the 
blue-jays nor the porcupines feared the 
approach of man. With what delight we 
gazed upon this scene illuminated by all 


the efforts of alpinists until July 1906, 
when this grand old man of the Selkirk 
Range was at length conquered by a 
German mountaineer of great repute 
named Herr Wolfgang Kohler, who was 
accompanied on this. splendid “first 
ascent” by the Swiss guides, Edouard 
and Hans Feuz), and many other such 
notable ascents—which, however, even 
experienced alpinists should not attempt 
alone, though mountaineering in this 
locality is practicable and perfectly safe 
for climbers of both sexes when properly 
guided and equipped. Some very fine 
ascents have been made by ladies at the 
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Glacier during the past few years, and 
each recurring season sees many a fair 
alpinist attempting with dauntless courage 
and crowning success to scale the snow- 


bound heights that rise to an altitude of 


10,000 and 11,000 feet. 
Out we started on our expedition, with 
hopes high and hearts aglow, and the 
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Columbia I may here remark that a short 
tweed skirt, thin flannel shirt, woollen 
sweater, and thick nailed boots, made high 
enough to support the ankles from bruises, 
are absolutely indispensable for an ascent. 
Also it is best to wear a soft shady hat to 
shield the eyes, and no gloves, as the 
latter soon become wet and slippery, and 
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Members of the new Alpine Club of Canada just returned after ‘‘ qualifying” 
by climbing the Vice-President (10,050 feet). 


word “ fail ” 


expunged from our vocabu- 
lary. 


Along the narrow trail cut through 
the pine forests from the Chalét to the 
edge of the moraine we went, the guide 
leading, his sturdy figure clad in rough 
clothes, an eagle’s feather adorning his 
hat, and across his shoulders the ice-axe 
and a coil of rope. 

For the benefit of ladies who purpose 
to indulge in glacier-climbing in British 


one must sometimes grip very firmly with 
one’s fingers. An ice-axe weighing about 
four pounds is the only thing to carry, as 
the guide will take all necessary rope, and 
also strap your photographic apparatus on 
his back. For be advised and always take 
a camera with you: you will see views 
from the higher peaks that are sur- 
passingly beautiful, and with a little study 
and experience you will be able to take 
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magnificent pictures from the mountain 
tops, and thus carry home with you to the 
civilisation of the great cities mementos 
of delightful days spent above the clouds. 

How brightly the sun shone that morn- 
ing, breaking through the mists of dawn 
which still wreathed the upper crags, and 
glancing along the cobwebs that stretched 
across our pathway! Far into the forest 
we travelled, along a trail from which the 
trees held themselves back in solemn, 
silent reserve ; and as we skirted round 
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the banks of the Illicilliwaet River, where 
the gaiety of the rising sun laughed at us 
out of the eyes of a hundred flowers—on 
past meadows covered with blue-leaved, 
high-bush blueberries and giant devil’s 
clubs, the more open lands sheeted with 
delicate ferns, where the little clover 
blossoms were blushing rosy red at the 
ardent kisses of the sun. ‘The only four- 
footed creatures that crossed our path 
were the tiny chipmunks, which skimmed 
over the trail with a loud “zill-l-l-l!” and 














The Hermit Mountain, near Glacier. 


big boulders embedded in banks of dew- 
wet ferns we paused occasionally to pick 
some sweet-smelling violets and lilies, or 
to eat a few ripe red raspberries. It was 


a day which lay in the very heart of 


summer, yet a cool breeze blew off the 
Glacier odorous with the scent of pines 
and heliotrope. Oh the mystery of the 
morning hour—the wonder of the dream- 
ing world as it stirred from slumber, while 
across the dome of heaven a shafted glow 
struck the Gates of Day ajar! 

On we walked, crossing and_ recrossing 
the blue glacial streams, following along 


took refuge in the branches of the tall 
tamaracks. Some birds flew by, purposeful 
of wing, to gain the shelter of the trees, 


where tortoiseshell butterflies flitted in 
and out; but the vast forest was for the 
most part silent and serene —a rich, deep- 
toned picture gilded here and there by a 
touch of golden light. So for a couple 
of miles we travelled on, then scrambled 
across a huge mass of debris which an 
avalanche had once rolled down from the 
opposite slopes, and passed over the river 
for the last time by means of a single 
felled tree, beneath whose slender span 
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Photo by Vaux, Philadelphia. 








On the Great Glacier. 


the waters boiled in furious circles. Near 
the border of the great moraine which 
reached to the edge of the ice, the stream 
danced along its rocky bed, as if set 
a-laughing by the splendour of the day. 
On its banks the wanton leaves of the 
alders whispered to each other as the 
cotton-woods picked up their silver-lined 
petticoats and frolicked in the breeze, 
and the epilobiums blew audacious fluffy 
kisses to the false purple heather which 
had deserted the valley and gone to live 
up on the high plateaux. 

At the beginning of the moraine we 


made a short halt to rest, seated on an 
immense boulder, and then proceeded 
in single file to cross what was practically 
a field of rocks and stones, partly left 
exposed by the glacier, as each year the 
ice had gradually receded, and _ partly 
deposited there by the flow of the ice 
itself; for the LIllicilliwaet Glacier is 
retreating very rapidly up the valley at 
the rate of thirty-five feet a year. ‘Twenty 
minutes’ tramp across this terminal moraine 
brought us to the snout of the Glacier, 
and before commencing our real climb 
we explored an_ ice-cave, a_ wonderful 

















View from Asulkan Glacier. 
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passage-way only two yards wide running 
some forty feet in under the ice. It 
was no easy task to persevere on to the 
end of this cave, since we had to creep 
along part of the way on hands and 
knees, while torrents of water poured 
down upon us from the melting roof 
above. Our reward lay in the exquisite 
iridescent tints of the ice, through which 
the rays of the sun glowed with every 
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green, green valley, while between the 
two went the wonderful winds of the 


morning, blithe and bland. 

Then began the real work of the day, 
Roped to our faithful guide, ice-picks in 
hand, eyes and thoughts bent solely 
upon putting our feet down at each step 
so that the nails in our boots held firmly 
in the ice, we mounted up and up, first 
scaling the steep ice-walls, then skirting 
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The entrance to the ice-cave in the Great Glacier. 


colour of the rainbow. It was a sight 
never to be forgotten, and well repaid us 
for the dripping, half-frozen condition in 
which we emerged, for it was a veritable 
fairy scene—a transparent turquoise-blue 
palace studded with red and green jewels 

-sparkling, brilliant, magnificent. 

Out once more into the sunshine and 
the warmth we came, to sit upon a rock 
and bask until we were thoroughly dry. 
Above us stretched the high thin tent of 
the sky of perfect blue, below us lay the 


round the larger crevasses into whose 
translucent green depths we gazed with 
awe and admiration. 

Once, when going up a piece of per 
pendicular ice-wall where the guide had 
to cut out each step with his ice-axe, I 
slipped, and then only did I learn the 
value of the rope. For a few seconds | 
hung suspended in mid-air, the hemp 
cutting into my wrist, and an awful fear 
contracting my heart as I glanced at the 
ledge forty feet below, and the slippery 




















which meant 


beyond 


eternity. 
Then that cheery voice rang out above 


slope 


me: ‘Fast on de rope. Put de foot in 
de step.” Instantly recovering my nerve, 
I did as I was bidden, and all was well. 
Here let me warn inexperienced climbers 
who attempt big ascents never to look 
down while negotiating a steep bit of 
rock or ice-work. For an expert moun- 
taineer it may be different, but for a 
“tenderfoot,” and especially a woman, 
it is wisest under such circumstances 
always to look up at the next foothold. 
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Dome. To our right hoary-headed Sir 
Donald stood erect and calm, a peak 
to know, to climb, and love, for it is 
a stately, gracious peak, a peak of grand 
dimensions and of great majesty. On its 
sides the clefts were full of dark-blue 
shadows, over its face was drawn a veil of 
tender mist, while ledge and crest stood out 
in bold relief. Truly we counted each 
moment spent up there on the roof of 
the world a golden bead on the string 
of life. 


Soon we began to note the immense 

















Climbing with the Swiss guides at Glacier. 


After long, steady going, we reached 
the crest of the glacier, just four hours 
and a half from the time we had left the 
Chalet. Words fail to describe the 
panorama upon which we feasted our 
eyes, as, after unroping, we sat down to 
rest and make observations. Before us 
to the south lay a sea of mountain-peaks, 
growing whiter as they climbed up to 
heaven, ‘To the north the glorious sweep 
of the Illicilliwaet xévé stretched for 
twenty miles, a dazzling field aflush with 
light. On our left Castor and Pollux, 
wrapped around with soft snow-collars, 
were sheltered by the Rampart and the 


number of glaciers visible from the 
summit where we stood, many of them 
very fine in extent and _ brilliancy, but 
none more attractive than the Asulkan 
Glacier on our left (so called from the 
Indian term signifying ‘“‘The White 
Goat”), and very white it looked that 
morning as it lay outspanned in the 
sunshine. 

Lunch and photography occupied the 
next two hours, and then began the 
descent, which we safely accomplished 
with the help of a couple of good glis 
sades. And right glad were we to reach 
the Chalet before nightfall ; for beautiful 
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as are the evenings in the ice region, 
when from the primrose-tinted sky a 
crescent moon gleams softly upon the 
snow, and down in the dusk-grown heart 
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the Rocky and Selkirk Mountains glaciers 
great and small are to be found, both 
outstretched and hanging, on every side, 

Another fine climbing centre in British 

















Mount Stephen at Field: a fine climbing centre. 


of the valley the mist-mantled mountains 
cloak themselves in purple shadows, still 
no mountaineer likes to be caught un- 
awares upon the glaciers in a waning light. 

Another glorious glacier-climbing ex- 
pedition in British Columbia is that along 
the crest of Mount Victoria, near Lake 
Louise, from whose hanging glaciers 
avalanches break off and fall very fre- 
quently during the hot weather, bringing 
down with them great rocks in a thun- 
derous roar, which are immediately buried 
in the snowfield below. On the im- 
mense dry glaciers the traveller has 
sometimes the good fortune to find a 
glacier-table, a large block of stone 
supported by a pedestal of ice. 

The Wapta Glacier, at the head of 
the famous Yoho Valley, is also con- 
sidered a very fine climb; so are the 
Dawson Glacier and the Mount Bonney 
Glacier. Indeed, in every direction in 


I am deeply indebted to Miss Mary Vaux 
of Philadelphia, for the use of some of their 


illustrated. They, too, know and_ love 


the 
exquisite camera work is famous across two continents.—J. W 


Columbia is Field, where the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company has built a 
comfortable Chalet Hotel beneath the 
shadow of Mount Stephen, and from 
whence many good ascents can be made. 
Banff, too, is a lovely spot in the 
Canadian Rockies; its wonderful medi- 
cinal springs are world-famous, and _ its 
hotel (a marvel of civilisation in the 
wilderness of Nature) is widely known 
to travellers of all nations. 

On the edge of the exquisite icefields 


of British Columbia I must leave you, 
The sweet evening passes down the 
western slopes, her dress dyed with 


the sunset flame, a single star in her 

hair. Softly sway the pine trees; the 

mountain-tops, crowned with their rimy 

coronals, are silvered by the moon as 

the clouds close and cling together, and 
No tropic gardens, though richly filled, 
Show such white beauty. 


and the Messrs. George and William S. Vaux, 
beautiful photographs with which this article 1s 
British Columbian mountains well, and_ their 











A REVERIE AT CANTERBURY. 


BY AN AUTUMN PILGRIM. 


There is hope next year of a pageant at Canterbury, in some respects surpassing anything that has yet 
been done at Oxford or Bury or St. Albans, and the present sketch ts an attempt to foreshadow the 
main incident in the Cathedrals history, the martyrdom of its great Archbishop. 


HE gloom of night was gathering. 

‘The murderers, as they clustered 

in the transept, could discern, 
though dimly, figures on the steps that 
led to the choir. A cry went up from 
them for “Thomas Becket, traitor to 
the King!” As the shout died away, 
silence foliowed. And _ still, motionless, 
the dim figures stood on the steps. 
Then Fitz Urse asked, “ Where is the 
Archbishop ?” ‘There was a quick move- 
ment on the steps ; and ‘Thomas claimed 
the title and his martyrdom: ‘‘ Here am 
I, Reginald, no traitor but Archbishop 
and Priest of God. What do you want ?” 
Then he came down the steps, and 
stood, close to a pillar that was then in 
the centre of the transept, between the 
chapel. of St. Benedict and the chapel 
of the Mother of God, the ever-Virgin 
Mary. His question was soon answered. 
A few hurried, insolent demands ; a stern 
refusal ; then out came the swords and 
hacked at the head and shoulders of the 
Archbishop. ‘The final blow was struck 
by Richard Le Breton, who smote the 
scalp from the skull, and broke his weapon 
with the shock. ‘Then Hugh of Horn- 
sea, subdeacon and renegade, dabbled 


with his sword in the wound, and 
splashed blood and brains over the 
pavement. So, with cries, the slayers 


tushed from the church. 


For a year, save eight days, the grey 
Cathedral was in mourning. Every altar 
Was stripped of its ornaments; the walls 
were bare of pictures and images; the 
very crucifixes wore the veils of a per- 
petual Lent; the organ was silent ; and 
the Divine Office and the Mass were said, 
without music, in the Chapter House. 
On the festival of St. Thomas, Apostle 
and Martyr, 1171, the Church was recon- 
ciled. 

Hugh of Hornsea had exclaimed, as 
he fled from the body of the Arch- 
bishop, “The traitor is dead; he will 
Mis¢é up no more.” In three years “the 
traitor” was Saint Thomas of Canterbury 


Archbishop and Martyr, worker of 
miracles, patron of churches, invoked 
and honoured all over Christendom, 
And on the place of his death rose a 
shrine, second to none in Europe, and 
there kings brought their crowns, and 
princes their jewels, and the sick their 
diseases; and, above all, thither the 
people came with their troubles and 
their joys and their thanksgivings. So, 
for three hundred and fifty years, this 
grey spot in the grey Cathedral was 
ablaze with gold and silver and precious 
stones, and glistened with the tapers 
of the devout; and the pavement was 
worn by the feet of the faithful. 

Then there reigned another Henry, 
high of hand and proud of heart, and 
he grudged this man, who had defied 
kings, his gorgeous resting-place in the 
Cathedral. So the spoilers came. ‘The 
great shrine was removed ; and the last 
of the Henries took for his minions and 
his pleasures, what kings had given for 
Thomas, Archbishop and Martyr. Nay, 
more; the King stretched hands _ to- 
wards the keys of heaven, and bade 
Thomas come forth, and be no more 
Thomas, Saint and Martyr, but Thomas, 
traitor; his name was to be erased from 
the service-books and his image cast 
from the churches, nor was mention to 
be made of him among good folk. The 
last visit paid to the old shrine was in 
1538, when on September 1st Madame 
de Montreuil and the French Ambassador 
“not a little marvelled of the great 
riches thereof” ; and, as though cognisant 
of the coming desecration, Madame 
de Montreuil would neither kneel before 
the shrine nor kiss the relic ex capite 
Sancti Thome, 


To-day, as we walk through the gateway 
where, over seven hundred years ago, 
walked Thomas of London to meet his 
death, many pictures rise before us. ‘T'wo, 
above all. ‘There is the motley and 
typical crowd of Chaucer’s great poem, 
their babble ceased, their laughter 
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Becket's Gate, Canterbury Cathedral, 


It was through this doorway that Becket passed into the Cathedral on the night of his murder, and the place 
of the martyrdom is marked by a white stone in the pavement of the Chapel within, 
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checked, their minds turned from merry 
and secular things, by the grave sermon 
of the parson. 

Then, years afterwards, stand two 
figures at the shrine; one stern, serious 
and fiery, not unlike Thomas himself ; 
the other sceptical, but gentle, unwil- 
ling to wound, able to see good every- 
where — John Colet and _ Desiderius 
Erasmus. ‘They show the best side of 
the Renascence and the Reformation, 
this English schoolmaster and his friend 
the great Dutch controversialist, and 
it is to the Col/oguies we must turn for 
an account of the relics and the shrine 
at the height of their magnificence. 

As it is, to-day, however, bare and grey 
in the grey Cathedral, the place of the 
shrine recalls more easily that winter 
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evening after Vespers, when the four 
knights and Hugh Mauclerc sought the 
life of the King’s opponent. Once again 
we hear the savage challenge of Fitz Urse 
and the bold reply of the Archbishop. 
Then for a few hurried moments there 
is the scuffle on the floor, the ejaculations 
of Thomas; follows the sickening thud 
as the steel shears the crown from the 
skull, then the clang of the broken sword 
on the pavement. Finally, over the 
tramp and scurry of their departing feet 
rings the cry of Hugh of Hornsea, ‘‘ Let 
us go, let us go! the traitor is dead; he 
will rise up no more.” 

The great grey Cathedral, desolate of 
shrine and jewels and gold, has reverted 
to its year of mourning; it still weeps, in 
weeds, for its Archbishop. 

R. ELiis ROBERTS. 


A FISHERMAN’S COTTAGE. 
(WEST COUNTRY.) 


HEN all the house be still as death, 
\ And I lie wakin’, 


There comes a rattlin’ at the door, 
A vancied step upo’ the floor ; 
I lie an’ scarce can draw my breath, 


Wakin’, wakin’, 
> 


fs et the ghosts, that come an’ go 
When voke es zleepin’, 
Of those who toiled an’ zorrowed here 


Long zince? or es et 


you, ma dear, 


Come home to me ?—I do not know— 
Weepin’, weepin’. 


Zumtimes I watch upo’ the shore 
The boats come home’ard. 
I count ’em as they come to view: 
O God, there’s always wan too few !— 
Wan boat that cometh nivermore 
Home'ard, home’ard. 


I veel zo lonezome dru the day, 


Zo weary waitin’ ; 


But nighttimes i’ my little room, 
There i the zilence an’ the gloom 


You dawn’t zim quite 


Waitin’, waitin’, 


zo far away, 


When all the house es dumb an’ drear, 


And I lie wakin’, 


Es et a callin’ 0’ the sea, 
Or es et you that calls to me ?— 
The door is on the latch, ma dear, 


And I lie wakin’, 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 









































BARON AIREDALE OF GLEDHOW, 


After the portrait by Fohn S. Sargent, R.A. 


























‘“KITSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM Hype. 


HEN the northward speeding 
/ train has passed Doncaster, a 


change seems to come over the 

brightness of England. ‘The green fields 
| are a little less green ; the brown clay mud 
on the roads is a little less brown; the 

blue in the heavens is not quite so pure. 
Gradually a shadow seems to fall across 
the face of nature. ‘The streams are no 
longer gilded with “heavenly alchemy.” 
The woodland seems touched with melan- 

choly. Your train flashes past a grove of 
silver beeches. But the silver on their 
slim trunks has become a mottled grey, 
and the emerald of the fairy leaves is 
dimmed to a sage green. Then on the 
sky-line you begin to note great heaps 
that stand out black and rigid, without 
any of the mild curves or soft changing 
tints of the eternal hills; great wheels 
| that revolve, moving filaments that dis- 
appear into the depths; and, at last, 
chimneys, crowned with smudges of black 
smoke. Across the fields there straggle 
little rows of dull red-brick cottages, like 
the lolloping tongues of sleeping dragons. 
The rows of cottages grow from single 














A night scene on the Aire, near Leeds. 


A GREAT CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY. 
OF LEEDS.” 


BY HAROLD SPENDER. 


spies to battalions that soon form one 
continuous and unbroken host. ‘The sky 
becomes dimmed with an obscuring haze. 
Particular chimneys belch forth devouring 
darkness. ‘The train slows down: it enters 
a station, and in front of your window 
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there stands a porter shouting ‘‘ LEEps ! 


Many a sun-loving Southerner will leave 
these grey towns of the North with a 
relief which prevents him from fathoming 
their mystery or discovering their secret. 
He will speed southwards behind an 
engine fashioned beneath the shadow of 
those chimneys, without forgiving them 
for dimming the light of the blessed sun. 
He will look out on the green fields and 
golden corn-lands where the hay is 
gathered and the corn reaped by machines 
made within that haze, and will thank 
God that those fields are not as Leeds is. 
He will even find rising within him—as 
it rose within Ruskin—a fierce, scornful 
hatred of the men who made those towns 
and the works within them, a contempt 
for murky toil, an unreasoning passion 
against labours that seem at war with God’s 
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green and cheerful world. He will per- 
haps remember only with a shudder those 
vast noisy workshops, full of flame and 
darkness, that seem to herd men away 
from all the sweetening influences of 
nature—the sight of the sky and the 


sound of the streams, the green of the 
fields and the songs of the birds. 


But there is another side to all this. 
There is a poetry of toil as well as a 
poetry of rest; and we shall do an ill 
turn for humanity if we allow the reverse 
of the shield to grow rusty and dim. At 
present the world is a one-sided affair— 
as one-sided, perhaps, for the rustic as 
for the townsman—and we have yet to 
wait for the time when the workman in 
the factory and the iron-foundry shall 
enjoy in his evenings and days of rest 
the calm and beauty of nature. But 
modern forces — chief among them, 
electricity—are bringing us nearer to 
that cleaner and purer time; and the 
very things that the Ruskinians denounce 
seem likely to bring the Ruskinian ideal 
-—the ideal of happy and beautiful work— 
nearer to the multitude. 

A word, then, for the poetry of toil. 
Vulcan was much despised of the other 
gods—a lame and grimy deity—but 
they could not do without his forge. 
Ruskin himself, one has heard, used to 
return by the railway from delivering 
lectures against it. The Guild of 
St. George still exists, I believe, but we 
none of us really imagine that we shall 
go back from the machine-age. The 
new “ Garden City ” is built on a railway ; 
and it is our present dream in all our 
great cities to use machinery as a means 
of going back to nature. Dr. Johnson 
said that climate made but a fraction of 
human happiness: and sun-worshippers 
have to realise that within those towns 
with the dim sky above them are vast 
multitudes who enjoy the sustained 
happiness of eager, skilled, combined, 
progressive labour. They see the works 
of their own hands. ‘They have the joy 
of performance and creation. ‘They are 
the masters of nature. They take from 
her bosom those sleeping forces which 
once boiled and fermented in the shaping 
of the world. They carry them from the 
mine and the quarry and throw them 
into their furnaces. ‘They convert them 
again from solid to liquid, and with 
machines of marvellous skill and potency 
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they weld and shape and fashion them 
for human ends. ‘Then from _ these 
elemental forces, so shaped and fashioned, 
they make for us cars of swiftness, bridges 
of power, guns that save and crush nations, 
ships that defy the most desperate furies 
of the deep. ‘here must surely be some 
poetry—or, if not, some prose that is 
greater than poetry—in these gigantic 
and triumphant toils. We must not 
relegate them to the limbo of despised 
things. We who use the fruits of this 
work shall be risking much if we picture 
it as solely hateful and detestable. What 
we want to do is to give it the dignity 
and value of great human enterprises— 
to see through the dust of the workshop 
and hear across the clang of the hammers 
the great message of advancing and 
conquering human Labour. 


The world is at present full of dreams 
as to the organising and captaining of 
these works—dreams of self-marshalling 
workmen and State-inspired armies of 
craftsmen—-but up to the present the 
modern development of our greatest crafts 
has been chiefly due to the energy and 
initiative of individuals. Men sprang up 
here and there in England—self-relying 
and self-making—after the first great 
revival of inventive energy, the period 
of Cartwright and Stephenson. ‘They 
took the lead in developing means to 
supply the demand for the new great 
mechanical facilities. ‘The loom and the 
locomotive engine were to change the 
world. ‘There could be no going back. 
The great thing now was to multiply 
them rapidly enough for human wants. 
These first inventions were still very raw 
and crude: the next step was to develop 
them and adjust them to gradually 
revealed needs. Round these great 
creations of the human brain there grew 
up a thousand new industries and in- 
ventions. Quick to the call there sprang 
up a thousand active and eager brains, 
undaunted invaders of this new Eldorado. 
Whatever theory we may hold of human 
society—whatever hope for the future— 
there must be something for us to learn 
from the stories of some of these men. 

As we have stopped at Leeds, for 
instance, we cannot take a better example 
of this human captaincy than the story of 
the Kitson family—the “ Kitson & Co.” 
whose brass label is affixed to so many 
thousands of locomotives in every part of 
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the world to-day. The present head of 
the family is that stalwart Yorkshireman, 
* four-square to all the winds that blow” 
—as square in character as in physical 
form—the latest made of all our Peers ; 
Sir James Kitson that was, or Lord 
Airedale of Gledhow as we know him 
now. We can see the very realisation 
of the English Victorian ideal at its 
best in this splendid old leader of 
industry and servant of the State. If 
we seek his parallel on other continents, 
we shall too often find him piling up his 
millions without thought of check or 
limit, and regarding the State as simply 
an enemy to be gagged or bribed. But 
here in northern England he distributes 
his time between industrial and_ social 
service, deliberately turning from the 
pursuit of wealth to public work—never 
entirely deserting the one for the other— 
always basing his public claims on private 
success, and sweetening his private success 
by public work. It is a unique English 
product—this iron-master who is Privy 
Councillor to the King, unopposed Mem- 
ber of Parliament, first Baronet and 
Peer of the Realm, first Lord Mayor 
of Leeds, Chairman of the National 
Liberal Federation, and for two years 
President of the Iron and Steel Institute 
—who can show you in his drawing-room 
twenty keys of buildings he has opened 
and twelve trowels with which he has 
laid first stones—this honest, genial 
merchant-prince who has risen to fortune 
without offence to any man, and can 
move through his works as among his 
family, surrounded by the love of the 
men he rules and leads. He _ stands 
midway between the rough brutality of 
the pure individualistic creed and the 
hazy sentimentality of socialism—a man 
who shares his fortune with his fellows, 
but abates no jot of leadership’; a man 
as faithful to his country and his party as 
he is to his own work—who has carved 
his fate with his own hands, but enjoys it 
without pride or arrogance—who retains 
on the heights the same simplicity of life 
with which he started his climb. How 
long shall we retain this type among us ? 

It is a type worth dwelling on in these 
vague days—a man blunt of speech and 
clear of opinion—not wedded to oppor- 
tunism by politics or to social stupidity 
by business—who at the age of seventy is 
still the youngest in his works and his 
family life—an Englishman without fear 
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or guile. Everything about him spells 
solidity and endurance—from the great 
offices of Kitson & Co. in the centre of 
the town to the square grey Hall outside 
on the hill-top, whence he looks out over 
green country westward, ‘There he leads 
a simple and patriarchal family life among 
his children. ‘There he has entertained 
and still entertains the leading men of 
his day, never permitting his life to be 
narrowed by business or allowing the 
pressure of affairs to eclipse the natural 
humanity of his kindly nature. It is a 
memorable equilibrium of character—the 
product of a sterner and more religious 
age, when personal endeavour was con- 
ditioned by the sense of duty, and the 
whole of life sanctified by the over- 
shadowing rule of justice. No coronet can 
add brightness to such a life. For here is 
the victory of the simple man, working 
along the lines of open social equality, 

But to understand the type fully, you 
must look back to his origins, and realise 
that he is the second of his race—that his 
fortunes are based on the genius of a still 
simpler father, who seized the moment of 
the great industrial renascence of the 
thirties, 

The story is not without its charm. 
Exactly seventy years ago—in 1837— 
Lord Airedale’s father was a partner in a 
small workshop in the centre of Leeds—on 
the very site of the present engine-works. 
There were some cloth-looms in_ the 
adjoining building, chiefly managed by 
a Portuguese ; and the special business 
was to manufacture cloth. But Stephen- 
son was making his first engines, and 
the imagination of the elder James Kitson 
was fired by something higher than cloth. 
It was a day of Mechanics’ Institutes: 
and it was in the Library of the Leeds 
Institute that Kitson picked up and read 
“Nicholas Wood on Railways ”—a little 
book of which Sir James recently secured 
a copy from a second-hand bookseller 
signed with the name of one of his father’s 
friends, ‘That book put a new idea into 
James Kitson’s head. Why not make 
locomotive engines? They were daring 
men, the Northerners of England in those 
days, and the idea was no sooner con- 
ceived than put into effect. In May 1839 


Kitson began to erect an engine in 
the building adjoining the cloth works. 
The Leeds people shook their heads. 
“How will you get it out of the shed?” 
they said. 


“Leave that to me,” said 




















A GREAT CAPTAIN OF 


Kitson ; “‘ let me make it first.” 
by Nicholas Wood, he 


Inspired 
finished the 


engine, and then took down the end of 


the shed to let it out. 
The wage-book of those early days is 
still kept. Here is the first entry :-— 


May 18th, 1839. 
Wages Paid this Day. 
Fitters 
Labourers 
Modelmakers 


Total £3 1 3 


NNN 


That for 1839. Now, in the year 1907, 
at the different works in Leeds over which 


Lord Airedale presides, they are paying 
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in harness, hammers as docile as they are 
mighty, fierce, raging gases tamed to the 
guidance of a child. Here are tanks full 
of molten metal, with a heat so glowing 
that you must look through a glass darkly 
to perceive it. ‘There are red-hot bars as 
flexible as dough, passed through machines 
that gradually stretch and lengthen them. 
There is a steel furnace—‘“ hearth,” they 
call it—full of metal; a workman breaks 
the seal of clay which fills the tap-hole— 
the metal falls out, glowing and terrible, 
into a mould, and becomes in brief space a 
twenty-ton ingot of steel. There is a big 
machine fashioning, with an almost human 
intelligence, a perfect cylinder out of a 

















Forging iron with the hydraulic hammer. 


some thousands of pounds weekly in 
wages. ‘I'he locomotive works are turning 
out 150 engines a year, and the steel 
works are supplying steel weldless tyres 
to half the world. 

How can I give any idea of the great 
works in which these colossal enterprises 
are afoot—dark and. noisy wombs in 
which these iron monsters grow to fulness 
before they come to the birth? A day 
spent in passing from shop to shop leaves 
on the mind vast impressions of sound, 
force, and heat. Then out of the first 
confusion emerges the impression of order. 
Here are great elemental powers stored 
and applied with rhythmical method—fire 


block of red-hot metal. Your senses are 
almost dazed with the crash and conflict 
of forces. You seem to the dis- 
tinction between fluids and solids, and to 
end with the impression that iron and 
steel can be moulded like clay or soap. 
And then you begin to see a clue to it 
all—to perceive the slow workmanship of 
the human intelligence, groping its dim way 
through resisting matter—to realise that 
all these machines, that seem to work 
with the ease of natural forces, are the 
slow creations of the human brain. You 
note, for instance, under proper guidance, 
the development of the old welded engine- 
wheel, liable to break asunder 


lose 


under 
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pressure, into the present unwelded wheel. 
Thirty years ago—in 1878—one of those 
welded wheels broke at the weld, and 
nearly thirty lives were. lost in many modes 
of fearful death. The brains of these 
engineers set themselves to the task of 
preventing the repetition of such a 
disaster : and it is long since achieved. In 
the old days a bar of iron was curved 
round into a circle. Now a piece of solid 
steel is taken—a hole is punched through 
the middle—and then the surrounding 
steel is gradually stretched and moulded 
into the wheel. That is tested and 
trimmed with pneumatic hammers until 
it has passed through all the trials and is 
guaranteed to bear its human burden. 
Then, as a magic wheel of strength, it 
carries us unto the uttermost parts of the 
world. 

So in all ways the processes of 
industry move continually forward. ‘There 
can be no stopping still—to be stationary, 
in the modern industrial world, spells 
death. ‘Take the sources of all this im- 
mense power which is here the servant of 
man, These are many—air, water, steam, 
electricity. ‘That mighty wheel is directed 
by a child’s hand with water-power behind 
it. ‘That deafening hammer in the hand 
of that workman—with its fierce and 
multitudinous rap-a-tap-tap—is moved to 
its furious onslaught by air. That great 
wheel is driven by steam. But all these 
are forms of energy that are passing away. 

Through all those workshops you 
see electricity —supplied by the town of 
Leeds—taking the place of steam and 
water as the prevailing source of power, 
and with it you see an ever-increasing 
improvement in light and cleanliness—the 
atmosphere freed from the fumes of 
smoke, the machinery lighter, the human 
beings cleaner and happier. 


Another impression. ‘These workshops 
are now homes of brain rather than 
muscle. The picture of the old workman 
of other days, labouring with hammer and 

tol ; » 66 yn | 7 i]? 3 
pick until he falls ‘‘ swinkt with toil” into 
a stupid slumber, has little place nowadays 
in complex industry of this kind. Watch 


all the processes of fashioning one of these 
great engines—from the draftsman’s office 
where every detail is mapped out, until 
the mighty finished boiler and stack, so 
beautiful in their promise of energy, are 
lifted by the crane and dropped slowly 
on to the wheels. 


At no stage must 
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there be a single mistake or error—the 
smallest variation will ruin all. Every 
workman who directs the machines must 
be at his very best. He is now a directing 
brain. Even the hammer in his hand 
is propelled by other forces than his, 
leaving to man nothing but the guidance. 
There is no room here for slaves, but 
only for “free hearts, free foreheads.” 

The greatest industrial captains of to- 
day fully understand that, and encourage 
their men to take an interest in the work 
through their Trade Union Committees 
and Conciliation Boards. In a great work- 
shop like that of Sir James Kitson there 
can be no despotism nowadays. ‘The 
killing “drive” of the American workshop 
is little known on this side of the water. 
Sir James tells a story of how, when he 
went to America in 1900, he found one of 
his foremen in the Carnegie steel-works, 
“ We work harder here, Sir James,” he 
said, “than in England. But I fear it 
cannot last.” Visiting America again in 
1904, he inquired after the man. He 
was dead. Men work less and live longer 
on this side of the water. Perhaps that 
is the reason why, on the whole, their 
work wears better. 

Every one contributes his share to the 
great achievement—from the boy who 
turns a lathe in the brass-workers’ shop 
to the Titan who directs the hammer 
that stamps out the draftsman’s design in 
the sheets of iron—from the furnace- 
man who straightens the sheets after the 
hammer has unsettled them, to the boiler- 
maker, the fitter, the tester, the inspector, 
the foreman, right up to the highest 
manager. All take a pride in their 
shop, and rarely leave it. 


The brain that directs so big a machine 
must be always fresh and_ vigorous, 
ready for prompt decision, open to new 
inspiration. ‘The life of a man like Sir 
James Kitson is one of perpetual willing, 
perpetual chcice between “ Yea” and 
“Nay.” Fifty years of experience lie 
behind him. ‘Those years hand on know- 
ledge and habits that make much of his 
work automatic. His tasks are now mainly 
those of superintendence and suggestion. 
Younger branches of the family do the 
administrative work. But Sir James has 
the energy of youth with the wisdom of 
age ; and he still remains the real and 
undisputed head. A day with his managers 
in the fortnight will often straighten out 
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many a tangle. Perhaps it is not a bad 
thing that he should bring into the work- 
shops and offices the breath of a larger 
world. Nothing is so fatal in modern 
business as narrowness or self-sufficiency, 
Great industries like these require to have 
feelers thrown out into every part of the 
world, sensitive to coming competition, 
searching for new markets. Sir James is 
not one of those who seek artificial props 
to enterprise. If one market be lost, 
another can be found. If the United 
States now makes her own engines, India 
and Argentina and Brazil are open 
markets. If Australia persists in shutting 
out British engines at great cost to herself, 
she must import the wheels and boilers. 
If you cannot supply the whole, supply the 
part: combat the tariffs, but do not risk 
the danger of losing the inestimable gift 
of free-imported raw material. ‘That is the 
spirit with which this stout Yorkshireman 
faces the world. 

He has led no narrow life. Trained 
at London University under I. W. New- 
man, David Masson, Graham, and De 
Morgan, Sir James Kitson was brought 
up from the beginning in an atmosphere 
of mind. ‘Those early days of Mechanics’ 
Institutes opened Yorkshire to the world 
of letters, and brought down men like 
Brougham and Bulwer Lytton to his 
father’s home. 

Bulwer Lytton came on one occasion 
at the same time with the Mayor of York. 
Sir James’s brother, a little boy, came into 
the room excitedly, and asked of Lytton, 
“Are you the Lord Mayor of York?” 
Lytton was delighted, and when the 
company assembled introduced the lad— 
“Here is Simple Simon.” On one of 
these occasions Sir James made great 
friends with Monckton Milnes, afterwards 
Lord Houghton. He often afterwards 
went to Fryston, and there met Carlyle 
and “Bob” Lowe. The young Kitson 
once stood up boldly to the Prophet of 
Chelsea. Carlyle was denouncing the 
cloth that is known to the world as “‘ Leeds 
shoddy.” ‘Do you know what shoddy 
is?” said the young Kitson. Carlyle, 
thus arrested, had to confess ignorance. 
Kitson then explained to him how, by 
a simple process, old woollen garments 
were resolved again by powerful machines 
into wool, which was boiled and cleansed 
and once more spun into threads, and 
rewoven into cloth clean and well finished. 
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This cheap cloth enabled the great cloth- 
ing factories to produce good and cheap 


clothing. ‘‘Is not this process one of 
great advantage to all working people ?” 
asked young Kitson. “JT had never 
thought of it in that light,” replied Carlyle 
in the best of humours, and spoke more 
kindly of Leeds ever afterwards. 

But the hero of Gledhow Hall is not 
Carlyle, nor Houghton, but Mr. Glad- 
stone. ‘There is a little book of Mr. 
Gladstone’s letters to Sir James which 
is kept in very precious binding at the 
Hall. It is marked outside ‘“ Leeds 
Election, 1880,” and it contains all the 
letters that Mr, Gladstone wrote, at a 
time of tremendous stress, about the 
election of his son Herbert to the seat 
that he had himself won at Leeds as a 
second string to Midlothian. <A perusal 
of those letters creates a kind of awe 
for the care and precision of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s attention to his son’s interests, 
There are long letters in that little, close, 
sloping handwriting of his covering every 
detail of the arrangements. ‘The proud 
father supports his son without any push- 
fulness, but with a touching tact, delicacy 
and firmness. ‘There is a strong note of 
paternal pride. ‘Certainly I can give 
him what is called a character,” he says 
in the first, with a delightful mixture of 
humour and affection. There is one 
last sentence in these letters worth 
copying :— 


“Apart from my interest in my own 
offspring” (writes Mr. Gladstone after the 
election), “I shall rejoice in the return 
of a young man by a great ccnstituency ; 
for political life in this country requires a 
practical education which can only be 
received, as a rule, in youth, and it is a 
defect in our representative system that 
the House of Commons tends to be on 
the average too old.” 


Such is the many-coloured texture of 
the life of a great Captain of Industry in 
‘ngland—in contact on one side with 
politics, in another with literature, on all 
sides with strenuous work and human 
endeavour. Perhaps it is stories like these 
that explain why England enjoys immunity 
from many movements that perplex and 
distract other less happy countries. For 
here we see wealth giving back her dues 
in the form of human service. 
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X.—HOW HE FAILED HIS FORTUNE. 


ROM the mound where Richard 
Cceur de Lion stood long ago 
General Bonaparte watched dawn 

break upon the ramparts of St. Jean 

d@Acre. The violet sky changed for a 

brighter blue, the black sea grew violet to 

the sparkling silver of the beach, and walls 
and towers were of gold. General 

Bonaparte stood still leaning upon the 

great shoulder of Jean Dortan, the sturdy 

Dauphiny blacksmith, half servant, half 

guard, all friend. He pointed to the 

scanty circuit of the town. “There is 
the key of the world, Jean,” said he. 

Jean Dortan shrugged. “It is a very 
little key for large a world, my 
general.” 

“You see only with your eyes, my 
poor Jean,” 

“Then I see only what is.” 

“But not all of it. See with my mind, 
Jean, I take that baby ofa town. I find in 
it the pacha’s treasures and arms for three 
hundred thousand men. I raise all Syria 
against the Turk. I make an end of 
slavery, and the slaves are forme. I take 
Damascus, Aleppo: I come down upon 
Constantinople with the greatest army 
in the world. I overthrow the Sultan. I 
found a new vast Empire of the East. 
Then I take Europe in reverse. I abolish 
Austria, Prussia, I return France 
world conqueror.” 

Jean Dortan shrugged. 
you, my general . 


3 


so 


to 


“Tf it amuses 
said he. 





Jonaparte laughed and pinched his ear, 
“Giant, have you no ambition, then?” 

“T like to sleep o’ nights,” said Jean 
Dortan. 

Over the southward horizon white 
topsails rose. Bonaparte took his tele- 
scope from Jean Dortan and looked long 
while the towers of canvas came clearer. 
“Good! It my gunboats,” he an 
nounced and turned smiling to Jean Dortan. 
“Great animal! Away with you and 
tell Caffarelli.” Jean Dortan ran off, and 
Bonaparte trained his glass again to sea- 


is 


ward. Six craft were making for the road- 
stead. And now, as the horizon fell back 
before the brighter light of day, into 


sight came two ships that bore a heavier 
press of sail. They were English frigates. 
Jonaparte smiled, Good!” said he: 
“we have tricked our friends the English 
this time.” 

Caffarelli came stumping with his wooden 
leg after Jean Dortan. Bonaparte clapped 
him onthe shoulder. ‘‘ Ha, my friend! 
Now we shall finish with St. Jean d’Acre. 
Here are our boats. You must have their 
siege-guns in position by sundown.” 

The old engineer officer held out his 
hand for Bonaparte’s glass and stared 
stolidly across the roadstead. ‘The gun- 
boats were already shortening sail. “ It 
seems to me,” he said at length and 
deliberately, ‘it seems to me that our 
gunboats are flying the English flag.” 

Bonaparte snatched the glass from him. 


ee 


Copyright 1907 by H. C. Bailey. 
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There was no doubt of it. Zorride, Deux 
Freres, Dangereux, Dame de Graze, 
Négresse, Marie Rose—over each floated 
the white ensign of the English navy. 
Bonaparte smashed his glass together 
with a snap and, turning on Caffarelli 
with dark brow and eyes aflame, poured 
out a volley of curses at his sailors. ‘Then 
he strode off, stamping his heels down 
hard into the sand. 

“What he wants, he wants too much, 
our Little Corporal,” quoth Caffarelli to 
Jean Dortan, “Well, lend me your 
shoulder. I have one leg in France, and 
I do not want to leave the other here.” 
With Jean Dortan’s aid he stumped 
laboriously back through the sands. 

So the English sailors brought their 
captured gunboats up to the quay while 
the frigates Aldance and Zigre dropped 
anchor in the roadstead. ‘Then there 
came by a flag of truce this letter : 


To GENERAL BONAPARTE, commanding 
the French Army besieging Acre 
I have the honour to thank your 
Excellency for your courtesy in providing me 
with stores, ammunition, and heavy guns 
necessary for the defence of Acre. And I 
have the honour to be, etc., etc., 
SIDNEY SMITH, Captain H.M.S, 7Zigve. 


At which Bonaparte snarled profusely, 
and, having the ability to be very little 
in little things, wrote a pettish answer. 
Whereof this is a precise copy, official 
heading and all: 


FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
LIBERTY. EQUALITY. 

FHleadquarters —Before St. Jean d’Acre, toth 
Floréal, 7th year of the French Republic one 
and indivisible. 

BONAPARTE, General-in-Chief of the Army 

of the East, 

To CAPTAIN SMITH, H.M.S,. Zigre— 

I desire Captain Smith to request His 
Britannic Majesty to send against me a 
general whom it will be an honour to 
conquer. 

BONAPARTE, 


‘Thereafter, he bade Lannes advance to 
the assault before the English could get 
their captured guns in position. Every 
field-gun Bonaparte had thundered its 
best against the age-worn bastions of Acre. 
The scarred swarthy veterans of Lannes’ 
division dashed up to the dry moat and 
down into it, and struggled up the crum- 
bling walls beyond. But the riflemen 
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within poured down a steady fire, and on 
the crest of the wall the Turks stood 
desperate at bay with pike and scimitar, 
The English frigates weighed, and running 
close in upon the shallows, poured a hail 
of death upon the storming party. ‘Thrice 
Lannes led his men up the ramparts. 
Thrice they were beaten back with heavy 
slaughter. 

Bonaparte, who had watched the fight 
with calm eyes, rode down to embrace 
Lannes as a hero, and bid him waste no 
more men. ‘The panting, bleeding soldiers 
thronged round Bonaparte’s horse and 
begged him let them tempt death again, 
He had a few fine sentences for them, but 
he bade them back to camp. He could 
spend life ruthlessly, but he never wasted, 

That night came another flag of truce, 
and another letter from Captain Sidney 
Smith, Bonaparte read, and broke into 
a roar of laughter. Captain Sidney 
Smith, a gentleman who believed in his 
own importance, had taken Bonaparte’s 
sneer to heart, and sent him a furious 
challenge to a duel. 

“ Bourrienne,” said Bonaparte to his 
secretary, “tell the gentleman Bonaparte 
will fight a duel when the English send 
him a Marlborough.” 

But Captain Sidney Smith, if he lacked 
a sense of humour where himself was 
concerned, lacked nothing else to make 
him a dangerous foe, which, with surprise 
and wrath, Bonaparte discovered. 

Bonaparte plied every device of war 
against the town. His own siege-guns 
mocked at him from the ramparts, but 
the old crumbling emplacements would 
scarce bear the shock of firing, and from 
the guns he had little to fear. Old 
Caffarelli planned and dug a mine beneath 
the main gate and blew the gate to 
heaven. Kléber stormed through the 
breach with his grenadiers, and at the 
first rush drove the Turks before him. 
But Captain Sidney Smith raged furiously, 
and rallied his Turks and brought them 
to fight hand to hand till he got a 
company of Albanian riflemen up on the 
roofs, and their fire mowed the French 
down. Kléber fell back from the town, 
leaving half of his men inside. Before 
the next dawn broke Captain Sidney 
Smith had the breach built up again. By 
the harbour gate Bonaparte planned an 
assault. Captain Sidney Smith put 
cannonades from his frigates aboard light 
craft, and ran them close in-shore and 





“They brought back a girl dressed like her father in short, full kilts,” 
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enfiladed the storming party and blew the 
heart out of it. 

St. Jean d’Acre had, slain many a man, 
More and daily more were dying of fever, 
borne on the poisonous vapours of the 
marsh by the Nahr Na’amen. 

3ut Bonaparte, grim-mouthed, growled 
to Caffarelli: “If the place be fastened 
with chains to heaven, still I will have it.” 

“T have little to do with heaven,” 
quoth Caffarelli. ‘‘ My works are mostly 
with earth.” And he dug another mine 
by the north-eastern tower. But that was 
countermined, and Caffarelli and a hundred 
men were buried in it. 

That night Bonaparte received a polite 
note from Captain Sidney Smith, re- 
questing him to dig no more mines, as 
the good folk of Acre had work enough 
to provide funerals for his dead, and to 
bury the living also was a bore. 

It was that night that Achilles of Ceos 
came. Bonaparie was in his tent with 
Berthier and Marmont when Jean Dortan 
came in. “There is a party at the out- 
posts above the bay,” he announced ; and 
held out to Bonaparte a paper whereon 
was written in a stiff hand, “ Achilles of 
Ceos has matter for Bonaparte of France.” 

“Here is an original,” said Bonaparte. 
“What is he like, Jean ?” 

“ An assassin,” quoth Jean Dortan. 

“An original assassin should be 
amazing. Let us see him, Jean.” 

Jean Dortan grunted disapproval. He 
never hid his opinions. But he usually 
obeyed—and now he went out and dis- 
patched an orderly. He came back to 
stand behind Bonaparte’s chair, his arms 
crossed over his great chest. Bonaparte 
leant back, smiled at him, and nodded to 
Marmont. ‘ My nurse does not trust me 
much alone, you see.” 

“T think your life is of some 
You don’t. I dare say you are 
quoth Jean Dortan. 

There came into the tent a man of 
middle size wearing the kilts of the Greek 
islanders. His face was nearly covered 
in crisp brown curls, Else it was hand- 


value. 
right,” 


some, and his black eyes sparkled 
strangely. 


Over his purple tunic he wore a girdle 
of gold, and in that were thrust a pair of 
silver-butted pistols. ‘There was a short 


straight sword at his side. 

His keen black eyes picked out Bona- 
parte at once and considered him deli- 
berately. 


* You are as little as I thought 
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you were,” 
have the eye.’ 


he pronounced. 


) 


“But you 
He spoke French correctly 
enough, with a slurred accent. 

“What are you, Monsieur Achilles 2?” 
Bonaparte inquired. 

**'The same as yourself,” quoth Achilles 


of Ceos. ‘“ Pirate, master of slaves.” 

“ You flatter me,” said Bonaparte. 

Unbidden, Achilles of Ceos sat himself 
down. “1am asea pirate. You area 
land pirate. Bonaparte has more fame 
than Achilles, but I think Achilles has 
more wealth.” 

Bonaparte leant back in his 
The Greek’s  bluffness pleased 
“Wealth is M. Achilles’ aim in 
world ?” 

“No more than your own. Pleasure 
and power Achilles of Ceos seeks, like all 
healthy men. What else do you want?” 

** Have you heard of glory in Ceos ?” 

“Glory ? A pleasure—and a pleasure 
that soon sates you. I wanted glory when 
I wasaboy. You will grow up too, Bona- 
parte. Pleasures that last and power that 
lasts—those are a man’s aim.” 

“What pleasures last ?” 

“Children. Children that in 
children make a man immortal. 
you have not any, Bonaparte.” 

Achilles of Ceos had shot his shaft clear 
between the joints of the armour. Bona- 
parte’s sallow face darkened. MY 


chair. 
him. 
this 


their 
But 


“ Fellow ! 
he cried harshly, ‘‘ did you come to preach 
sermons ?” 

“No. To help you, Bonaparte.” 

Bonaparte laughed. ‘“ You are modest.” 

‘*T am not such a fool. I know what 
I can do.” 

“ What is it ?” 

Achilles of Ceos looked at Marmont 
and Berthier, “It is for your own ear, 
Bonaparte.” 

“T have no secrets from my friends.” 

“But I have,” quoth Achilles of Ceos. 
*“’To your own ear or not at all. . . . Oh, 
if you are afraid you may have guards 
all round the tent, but I speak to you 
alone.” 

Bonaparte stared at him a moment. 
“Mark you, my friend, I’ll not promise to 
keep your secret secret when I’ve heard 
it.” 

* Tf you like to blab your own affairs you 
may. Hear first and judge if it is wise.” 

“Give me leave, Marmont,” said Bona- 
parte. ‘ Berthier, my friend——” and 
the two rose and departed. ‘Their gait 
was contemptuous. Jean Dortan showed 
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no intention of going. ‘ This,” said 
Bonaparte, leaning back and gripping the 
huge arm, “this is more faithful to me 
than I am myself.” 
“You know your 


Achilles of Ceos. 


slaves best,” said 
“Now, Bonaparte. 
You are a greatman. You will be greater, 
Iadmire you. I am willing to help you 
if your greatness is one with mine.” 

“*T doubt I could never aspire to that, 
M. Achilles,” said Bonaparte. 


“You will always be making fine 
answers. It is showy. In fact, you are 
showy, Bonaparte. ‘That belittles you. 


Now, you are here with your slaves to 
conquer the lands of the East. It is a 
great plan. I approve it. But you are 
far enough from doing the deed. You 
are held here before this mud-hole of a 
town. Who holds you? You know. It 
isnot the Turks.” (Achilles spat.) “It 
is not their pacha Gezza.” (Achilles spat 


again.) “It is the Englishman, the 
Captain Smith. If he were away you 


might be into the treasures of Acre to- 
morrow. ‘Then—then there is nothing 
else to stop you. Bonaparte, you are 
Emperor of the East if you will be linked 
with Achilles of Ceos.” 

“And equally if I will not, my dear 
M. Achilles.” 

“You think so? While the Captain 
Smith is inside Acre, are you likely to get 
in? Your guns, where are they? Your 
engineer, where is he? How many of 
your slaves has the Captain Smith killed, 
Bonaparte? And every day a hundred 
more fall sick. How much longer dare 
you wait before Acre? Will you wait 
with a dead army? In fact, Bonaparte, 
without Achilles of Ceos you are beaten. 
But I will help you. I will make an end 
of Captain Smith.” - 

“IT was told you were an assassin,” 
Bonaparte sneered. 

“That also when it pays,” said Achilles 
of Ceos, “ But I do not think of killing 
the Captain Smith. I would take him 
and sell him for slave. He would fetch 
his price at Smyrna. A fine buffoon he 
would be : it is so easy to make him rage. 
Well, Bonaparte, the Captain Smith sail- 
ing away for a slave market—is that 
worth anything ?” 

Bonaparte drummed lightly with his 
fingers on the table. ‘You will under- 
stand, M. Achilles, that I hear nothing of 
such a plan, because I make war like a 
gentleman.” 
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“That is not possible,” said Achilles of 
Ceos. ‘ButI understand you. You like 
to pretend, you men of the West. Well, 
suppose Providence were to take away the 
Captain Smith to Smyrna market, would 
Bonaparte be willing to unite 
Providence ?” 

“That is a strange word you are so 
fond of, M. Achilles—‘ unite.’ ” 

“You men of the West have no wits. 
Unite—what could it mean? It means 
this : let my blood run with yours in the 
veins of your children.” 

“The devil!” ‘The exclamation was 
forced from Bonaparte’s not easily startled 
lips. 

“Why invoke him?” said Achilles 
coolly. “We are enough by ourselves. 
Look you, Bonaparte, it is quite simple. A 
man has nothing in life greater than his 
children. In them he proves his power 
to those that never knew him. 
he is immortal. I have a daughter of 
age to wed. I want her children to be 
as great as I am. Save myself, I have 
heard of no greater man than you, 
Bonaparte. Do you wed Iris, and I will 
help you with all my power. Iris is worthy 
of me—worthy, then, of you. She has 
heard of your deeds and is ready to 
honour you as much as a man _ needs, 
She loves heroes. Of course: I am her 
father. Wed her, then, and our children 


with— 


In them 


shall hold the throne of the East. Who 
knows? Of the world!” 

“It is flattering, M. Achilles. But I 
am wed already.” 

“To a barren wife,” said Achilles 
coolly. Bonaparte’s brow darkened and 


lowered. ‘Well, kill her. 
away. Why not? Youare not Christians 
in France now. Ido not care what you 
do with her. Only mark this, I will have 
you wed Iris as I wed her mother—you 
shall own her for wife before all your 
captains ere I take the Captain Smith 
away from Acre. So it shall be, Bonaparte. 
I will capture the Captain Smith. I will 
put him aboard my felucca. Then I will 
come ashore and see you take Iris for 
wife. Do so—and it is well. I send him 
off to Smyrna. I am your ally in blood 
always. Do not so—-I give the Captain 
back to the Turk to fight you, and I fight 
on his side.” . 

** You are very lucid, M. Achilles,” said 
Bonaparte, and set the trenchant light of 
his grey eyes on the Greek’s face. 


Or put her 


. 


His crafty Corsican brain considered the 
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affair. The Greek was right enough. 
Captain Smith was the heart of the 
defence. Without him Acre would fall 
as easily as Alexandria or Jaffa, 

To be rid of him would be worth the 
world. . . . ‘he price mattered nothing. 
The girl mattered nothing. He could call 
her wife before Marmont and Berthier 
and the rest, and they would laugh at the 
jest with him. 3ut this Greek pirate 
her father, was he a man of deeds or 
words? . . . Bonaparte was a connoisseur 
of men. “Well, Achilles, my friend,” 
said he, ‘‘am I to see the lady before I 
wed her?” 

“This hour, if you will, my son,” quoth 
Achilles of Ceos. 

“You are certainly expeditious,” 
Bonaparte agreed. ‘ But wait. Will you 
tell me what there is to prevent you from 
going now to Captain Smith and blabbing 
all this fine plan to him for a price ?” 

“Tf I were a man of the West,” said 
Achilles of Ceos, “I should talk about 
honour, and go be a traitor. I have no 
honour, Bonaparte. But I will give you 
a pledge. I will leave Iris in your camp 
as hostage.” 

“Tt would give us the savour of wooing,” 
said Bonaparte. ‘Though whether she 
is to do the wooing, or I, I do not clearly 
know.” 

“Bonaparte, my son,” said Achilles of 
Ceos, “do not jest about my daughter.” 

“Tam sure she is no jesting matter,” 
Bonaparte agreed. ‘ Well, let me see her, 
Conduct M. Achilles, Jean.” 

Jean Dortan, with a face of deep dis- 
gust, led Achilles of Ceos out. 

They brought back a girl dressed like 
her father in short full kilts, a slim girl of 
fine Athenian features and great dark eyes. 
Her hair hung down in two heavy braids 
of glossy black. She looked at Bona- 
parte with a man’s full frank gaze, looked 
long .. . then “My lord is little,” she 
said quietly, ‘‘ but of great soul. I would 
have it so.” 

“Do not love me too madly,” said 
Bonaparte, with a sneer. 

“You will be loved, my son, as you 
deserve. Every man is, at the last,” said 
Achilles of Ceos. “Iris! You under- 
stand? You are awhile ” 

The quaint gravity of the girl’s face 
broke in a delicious smile. “To be 
hostage for my father with my lord—it is 
SO easy, it is so pleasant.” 

“4 bientét, Bonaparte, my son.—Iris, 
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remember that you are the daughter of 
Achilles of Ceos.” And Achilles of Ceos 
was gone to the night. 

Bonaparte found the girl looking at him 
again with frank wide eyes. “If it please 
my lord,” she said quietly, ‘‘and if I find 
favour in the sight of my lord, I will be 
the most faithful of his slaves.” 

“Go to bed,” growled Bonaparte, and 
turned to Jean Dortan. “ Jean, let her 
have Bourrienne’s tent. See that she has 
all she needs. Bid Berthier put a sentry 
over her : go.” 

“T give you good-night, my lord,” said 
the girl gently. 

Bonaparte grunted. 

A while after Jean Dortan came back. 
With an air of high disapproval he began 
the last of his daily tasks—to make Bona- 
parte’s papers tidy, ‘‘ Well?” Bonaparte 
inquired, 

“It is not well,” Jean Dortan grunted., 
“Tt is not fair. She means it.” 

Bonaparte laughed. 

“When you laugh you are most like a 
devil,” said Jean Dortan. 

Bonaparte strode out of the tent. In 
the black dome of the Syrian night the 
moon hung full and golden. Violet 
masses with a crest of opal the mountains 
stood about him, and below, like a cloud 
of silver dust, the death-mist hid the 


river. ... In the stillness Bonaparte 
considered life, and the end of life. ... 
He was a childless man. His soul and 


the force of it had no heirs. Alone in 
life, he must die alone, and body and soul 
pass barren into nothingness. But he 
could seek no new wife in Josephine’s 
stead. He had known love once. He 
had given all to a fool. No better cure 
of love than that. He would not be able 
to love again. He was glad of it—till he 
remembered his mother, the grave-eyed 
woman, with passion and will like his 
own. But, more than the love of a 
woman, he needed the love of men. Not 
their cheers, their praise, their worship: 
all that he had at call, and all of it left 
him hungry. What man of all the 
myriads who wondered and trembled and 
adored had a friend’s love of him? 
There might be one—the bluff Dauphiny 
blacksmith who had known him from a 
lad, Jean Dortan. He needed Jean 
Dortan more than Jean Dortan ever 
knew. . .. There was no force in the 
world to stand against him, He might 
beat down all, and rule all, and hold all 





“Captain Sidney Smith was hoisted aboard and deposited in the cabin below,” 
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men the slaves of his will. So he would 
stand over a conquered world, miserable 
in loneliness. How to make men 
give more than fear—that was the 
riddle of his life. And while he tried for 
the answer in vain, he saw the moon rise 
high over Nazareth. 

From his first sleep he was woke to 
hear that an army of ‘Turks was coming 
upon him by the great road through 
Galilee. He bade Kléber march at dawn 
to meet them. At dawn he was up to 
see the division away. When he came 
back to his tent he found the Greek girl 
there already. 

“T give you good-morning, my lord.” 

Bonaparte was in a good temper. His 
soldiers had been cheering him. He 
found her old-fashioned French pleasing, 
and her voice musical. He patted her 
shoulder. ‘* Well, child, and what is your 
need ?” 

“My need is to serve you, my lord.” 

“There is no happiness in serving, Iris.” 

Iris laughed happily. “That is the 
wisdom of men, my lord.” 

“You like to have no will of your own, 
child?” 

“My will is to do your will, my lord. 
And that is my life.” 

* A slave’s life, Iris.’ 

Again Iris laughed. 
fulness a man, my lord. 
is not more. 
serve you,” 

“There is one wife serves me already.” 

Iris was slightly interested. Her deep 
dark eyes opened wider. ‘Truly, my 
lord? Why is she not here ?” 

Bonaparte gave a wry smile. ‘The 
notion of Josephine giving her luxurious 
self the pain of even one night under 
canvas was amusing. ‘She does not love 
war,” he explained. ‘She likes to stay 
at home.” 

“T would have her whipped!” Iris 
cried. “Indeed, my lord, but what is 
she for, there at home ?” 

“Tam not quite sure,” Bonaparte 
muttered, half to himself. Then aloud: 
“Tt is not the fashion for wives in France 
to go to war.” 

“There will be a new fashion when I 
am your wife, my lord,” said Iris, with 
entire composure. 


’ 

“You. are in 
Even my father 
That is why I desire to 


Bonaparte looked at the fine grave 
face, frank as a man’s and bold, those 


eyes dark with the mystery of womanhood. 
* You want to be my wife, Iris?” 
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She 
“What woman wouid not ? 
are of such power. 


smiled at 
You 
Your soul is so manly, 
Indeed, I am_ blessed among women. 
And I will give you all that woman can, 
my lord. Only trust me.” 

Bonaparte turned sharply away. It 
stung, that “only trust me.” ‘Get to 
your own tent,” he growled, and she went 
obediently. He crushed his hat down 
over his eyes, and strode out. 


“ Surely, my lord.” 
him. 


It was close on noon when a lancer 
came thundering into camp to tell that 
the ‘Turks were thirty thousand, and 
Kléber near overwhelmed. In_ half an 
hour Bonaparte had another division on 
the march. He stood by the door of his 
tent giving curt orders to Marmont, who 
had a map in his hand. Then Marmont 
mounted and rode off to take a_ battery 
of galloper guns, and a_ regiment of 
cuirassiers by another road. Bonaparte 
mounted his white charger, and followed 
the main body. 

Iris watched him with glowing eyes. 
Then she stole out of her tent looking all 
ways for a horse. She found Jean Dortan 
saddling his big-boned roan, ‘One for 
me too,” she said simply. 

* And what would 
mademoiselle ?” 

‘**T want to follow my lord. Oh, I see. 
There!” Between a gap of the tents she 
saw the officers’ horse lines. Before Jean 
Dortan, hauling his reluctant steed after 
him, had caught her up, she had a horse 
free of heel ropes and bridled, and was 
astride his bare back and away. ‘“ Name 
of a little dog!” Jean Dortan exclaimed, 
and hurriedly fixed girths and lumbered 
after her. 

She was wholly at her ease without 
a saddle ; she laughed back at him, and 
for a while would not let him catch her. 
When he did get level, ‘ Fie, mademoi- 
selle!” says he, “ this is against all order. 
You must back.” 

“T am going to see my lord lead the 
fight,” said Iris calmly. 

Jean Dortan looked at the eager face 
with some admiration. Except for force 
and he was not the man to use force on a 
girl—there was nothing for it but to let 
her go on. ‘Promise you will not run 
into danger,” he insisted. 

“Tndeed I would not 
lord,” Iris cried. ; 
It was Jean Dortan’s custom to ride by 


you be after, 


so wrong my 
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Bonaparte’s side in battle, his guard. 
But now he stayed with Iris, So he 
seemed to be guarding Bonaparte’s 
honour. ‘Together they followed the 
cloud of dust eastward across the plain, 
sparing their horses, drawing slowly nearer. 
Jean Dortan dropped behind her a litle, 
While he watched her lithe grace he was 
puzzling his brain. “I wish I knew what 
to wish,” he muttered. 

Over the green wheatfields they went 
till the mountains were near and, above 
them, amid bare rock, pine and wild olive 
were dark against the sky. Then by a 
pass in the crags that keep ward over 
Nazareth and out through purple thistle 
and golden broom and honeysuckle and 
white convolvulus bells they came to look 
over the plain where the mass of ‘labor 
rises lonely to the sky, where Barak and 
the highlanders of Galilee smote down 
Sisera’s host. 

‘The air was heavy with the din of battle. 
A cloud of wild soldiery encompassed 
Kléber’s stubborn regiments, twelve men 
to one, and stormed at them in charge upon 
charge. Bonaparte’s division had halted 
far off. Jean Dortan gripped Iris’s bridle 
and they waited on the high ground watch- 
ing. Bonaparte’s division broke from 
column of route into three squares and 
marched on swiftly. Upon them rushed 
the Turkish horsemen. ‘They halted and 
shattered the charge with volleys, and 
marched on again. Now all the ‘Turkish 
army drew away from Kléber to hurl 
itself on Bonaparte’s squares. The three 
squares were flung together, and though 
it bore the shock of a force six times its 
own, that strong fence of steel stood fast. 
While the ‘Turks drew back in disorder 
Kleber coming upon their flank smote 
them with volley after volley. It was 
enough. ‘They fled, the whole great army 
fled from the few, fled disorderly to the 
mountains. But as they surged up the 
Slopes the valley mouths vomited flame. 
Marmont had been in time. His guns 
beat them back, and, as they fled again, he 
hurled cuirassiers at them. ‘The while, 
Bonaparte and Kléber had closed upon 
their rear, and, hemmed about with a ring 
of fire while heavy mailed horseman raged 
in the midst, that army was hammered to 
powder, When the sun lay close upon 
the western horizon there was but one 
army on the plain of Esdraelon, Bona- 
parte had crushed thirty thousand men 
with five thousand. ‘They began to gather 
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the French wounded—there were but few 
—and he and his staff rode off the field. 

Then Iris urged her horse forward and 
galloped to his side, crying out, “ My lord, 
my lord, how great you are!” Her 
cheeks were flushed, her braids of hair 
floated behind her, 

Some of Bonaparte’s officers chuckled. 
Bonaparte turned in his saddle. ‘Some 
gentleman has the good fortune to be 
amused,” he said ominously. “TI shall 
be glad to hear the jest.” No gentleman 
volunteered to explain. 

Then he rode forward a little with her. 
‘You should not have come, child,” he 
said gently enough. Her eyes grew sad. 
“May I not see your great deeds ever, 
my lord?” she asked anxiously. “ In- 
deed, my lord, they are my glory.” 

Bonaparte looked at her, and a strange 
melancholy transformed his face. 

He was at a loss for words. . . . * Ride 
on, child,” he muttered. Obediently she 
urged her horse ahead. Bonaparte 
followed slowly, his chin on his breast. . . . 
He was aware of Jean Dortan beside bim. 

“Why did you let her come?” he 
growled. 

Jean Dortan shrugged. ‘‘ What to do? 
She means it very much,” said he. 

Bonaparte shifted in his saddle. It 
was the sum of his own thought. ‘“ What 
to do? She means it very much.” Why, 
cheat her as he had meant to cheat her. 
What matter more for breaking her than 
for any one of the thousands who were 
crushed to make a path to power? But 
she appealed strangely. ‘“*‘ What to do?” 
He was yearning for the impossible— 
that she had come to his life while he 
could welcome her. 

That night they rested in the Convent 
of Nazareth, and his officers dared not 
laugh when the Prior told them the story 
of the Annunciation, for Bonaparte was 
strangely grave. 

But the victory of a stricken field 
helped him nothing to win Acre. Still 
the tottering walls of “the mudhole” 
mocked him. Still Captain Sidney Smith 
countermined his mines and foiled his 
assaults. The hot-headed bombastic sailor 
had a brain most resourceful and a will 
hard as Napoleon’s own. ‘By all the 
rules of war,’ he wrote to my Lord 
Nelson, ‘‘ this town is not and never has 
been defensible. Nevertheless, it can 


and shall be defended.” He fought with 
all the engines of war of all the ages. He 
28 
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had blazing pitch for a storming party, 
and stinkpots, and when Bonaparte’s 
engineers mined beneath his northern 
bastion he smoked them out with burning 
sulphur. 

Bonaparte was in sore straits. Hundreds 
of his little army had fallen vainly about 
the walls, and the pestilence of the marsh 
had slain more than shot and steel, and 
every day the death-roll was heavier. 
His men began to murmur. How many 
more must die for the mudhole’s sake ? 
And powder was failing, and food. He 
saw defeat near, and strove with desperate 
energy for the honour of his fame, for his 
hope of power. But he could not make 
powder of the air, nor food, and again 
and again when he came back to his 
tent at dusk he was near despair. 

There was Iris. She wasted quaint 
womanly care upon his tent. She had 
always a glad smile for him and brave 
confident words if he chose to talk. She 
sat with him of nights, well content to be 
silent if he were silent, happy in his mere 
presence. She was calmly sure of her 
place. More than once Bonaparte looked 
up from his maps and figures to consider 
herwith cold judicial eyes. Surely she was 
all of a wife that a man need want. With 
sardonic smile he compared her wise all- 
giving love to the fribble Josephine. But 
he wanted one no more than the other. 


For Iris he had a decent brotherly 
affection. Well! Itwouldserve. It was 
enough to cheat her with, 

To cheat her was necessary. Achilles 


of Ceos was not the man to let him off 
his bargain. Achilles of Ceos would 
never take Sidney Smith away without 
seeing Iris in Bonaparte’s arms. Unless 
Sidney Smith were removed, and quickly, 
Bonaparte had no hope of taking Acre. 
In the interests of his fame, it was plainly 
necessary to cheat the girl. So he re- 
solved to take her to wife for a while. ... 
Perhaps he might keep her. It would be 
easy enough to be rid of Josephine. A 
divorce or so was little matter in France. 
... The child was well enough. He 
might sham love to the end. She 
deserved some consideration. 

Achilles of Ceos had not put himself 
inahurry. He thought it desirable that 


Bonaparte should discover how very sorely 
he needed the help of Achilles of Ceos. 
The mere problem of removing Captain 
Sidney Smithpresented nogreat difficulty to 
Achilles’ mind. 


He had, I suppose, more 
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experience in kidnapping than any man 
of his age. His method on this occasion 
was somewhat ingenious. One dark night, 
when Captain Sidney Smith’s galley was 
taking him out to his ship, Achilles of 
Ceos in a well-manned pinnace was rowing 
stroke for stroke with the English, hardly 
an oar’s length away. A yawl loomed up 
in the dark and, infamously handled, ran 
the galley down. She did not wait to 
save the crew, but put her helm up and 
stood out to sea, pursued by spluttering 
English execrations. Achilles of Ceos 
was much more charitable. The galley 
had hardly sunk before his boat was amid 
the swimming, swearing English. He had 
Captain Sidney Smith by the collar, he 
hauled him inboard with one skilful effort, 
and if it happened that Captain Smith hit 
a stretcher with his temple and lost his 
senses that was plainly no fault of Achilles 
the humane, Captain Sidney Smith was 
thrust swiftly forward and hidden under a 
tarpaulin while Achilles of Ceos continued 
to rescue the perishing. In a few minutes 
he had the whole crew in his. stern- 
sheets. 

Then his anxiety in broken English to 
know if all were saved was edifying. 
They numbered themselves, and ‘*God 
bless my eyes,” says the coxswain to the 
midshipman of the boat, “God bless my 
eyes, Mr. Jenkins, where be the Captain ?” 
Captain Sidney Smith, who was not merely 
insensible but by this time neatly bound 
and gagged beneath the _ tarpaulin, 
naturally did not reply. Mr. Jenkins 
only replied with execrations. 

“How is it?” said Achilles of Ceos, 
with much concern, “It is your capitaine, 
is it not, eh?” ‘They told him with fervour, 
and fervently abused the yawl. Achilles 
of Ceos, whose orders that craft had 
admirably obeyed, sympathised with them 
heartily. He was first to suggest that 
they should row up and down searching 
for the lost captain, and he had lanterns 
lit, and they rowed to and fro shouting. 
Captain Sidney Smith, as you know, had 
the best reasons for not answering. 

At last, “It’s thorough good of you,” 
said the midshipman unsteadily, ‘ but it’s 
no blessed good.” 

“Split me,” muttered the coxswain, 
“split me if I thought he would drown,” 
and ended with something like a groan. 

Exhibiting a decent appearance of 
sorrow, Achilles of Ceos bade his men 
row on to Captain Smith’s ship, and there 
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he put his rescued English on board and 
received with becoming modesty the 
compliments due to their saviour, Then 
he went off to his own felucca, Captain 
Sidney Smith—he had recovered enough 
towriggle desperately—was hoistedaboard, 
deposited in a cabin below the water line 
and freed from his tighter bonds and the 
gag. Of his remarks upon the subject 
there exists unfortunately no record. 

Achilles of Ceos slept the sleep of a 
mind conscious of rectitude, and two 
hours after dawn went ashore to see his 
bargain with Bonaparte performed. 

Bonaparte was reading the grim figures 
of the hospital reports when they came to 
tell him that Achilles of Ceos was at the 
outposts. . . . A medley of feeling chased 
through him; new hope . . . and exulta- 
tion... and something of regret for 
Iris... . He turned from all that to 
seize the chance of action. Now was the 
time to break his bargain. Since Captain 
Sidney Smith was removed, nothing could 
stay the storming of the town. Off went 
Berthier in a hurry to bid Lannes make 
ready to assault by the north-eastern 
tower. Achilles of Ceos was to be kept 
waiting at the outposts till the deed was 
done. ‘Then, with Acre captured, Bona- 
parte proposed to laugh at the good 
Achilles of Ceos and pack him off with 
his daughter. So the Corsican saw him- 
self getting all he wanted unencumbered 
with the girl whose love of him made her 
intolerable. 

But Achilles of Ceos was not a fool. 
He heard the drums, he saw the grenadiers 
running to the muster, and he understood. 
Out of his kilt he pulled a tablet of ivory 
and on it in his stiff hand wrote this : 


BONAPARTE— 

Unless I am aboard my felucca again 
in an hour my slaves will put the Captain 
ashore free. Do not forget, my son, that 
Iam 

ACHILLES OF CEOS, 


An orderly brought it in haste to Bona- 
parte’s tent. Bonaparte read it and the 
muscles stood in his lean dark face. 
Archilles of Ceos had him fast, Glory, 
ambition, could not be denied. Acre he 


must have. There was noway but this. . . . 
Why then, God help her, he would do it! 
He would call the girl wife and cheat her 
to the end. . . . He stalked to and fro a 
moment, his brow lowering, his close lips 
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pale. Jean Dortan watched him in some 
surprise. ‘Bid the Greek here,” he 
growled over his shoulder: then with a 
shout, “Swiftly, man, swiftly ! ” 

Achilles of Ceos came. “ Bonaparte, 
my son,” he said with a smile, “I fear 
you forget that Achilles of Ceos will always 
be able to look after his own.” 

Bonaparte met his eye. ‘If I were to 
tell you that I honour your daughter too 
much to love her, what would you say ?” 

“‘T should laugh at you,” said Achilles 
of Ceos. ‘‘ What, Bonaparte! If I make 
you Emperor of the World, shall I let my 
daughter be less than Empress? Not I, 
by heaven! Empress she shall be, and the 
children of my blood the World’s heirs. 
Enough. Time is short already. Call 
your captains. Own her for wife. Else 
you lose all.” 

Bonaparte flung out his arm in a gesture 
of something like despair. ‘‘ Else you lose 
all!” ‘There was no other way. Ambition 
drove. ‘‘ Bid Berthier come and Marmont 
and Savary and Bessiéres,” he cried to 
Jean Dortan: then turned to Achilles 
again. “ Does it suffice? Iam not used 
to your pirates’ weddings.” 

“Let pirates wed pirates’ way,” quoth 
Achilles, witha laugh. ‘‘ Where is the 
child?” 

Bonaparte pointed without a word to 
Iris’s tent, and, while her father went in, 
strode to and fro, striking his heels hard 
upon the rock. He had never liked him- 
self less. 

Berthier and the rest came and stood 
together a little apart from him, oppressed 
with wonder. But no one of them dared 
speak. The gaunt dark brow was in 
torment. 

Achilles of Ceos came leading his 
daughter. Her fine pure face was glorious 
in joy. Bonaparte stood suddenly still 
and gazed, his grim stark misery against 
her gladness, the cold grey strength of his 
eyes against hers and their deep dark 
mystery of love. ‘The joy of her faded. 
“Ts my lord not well?” she cried 
anxiously, and was more lovely in sorrow. 

“Tt is well enough with me,” growled 
Bonaparte. 

“ Captains all!” cried Achilles of Ceos, 
“ Bonaparte bids you here that you may 
see him own my daughter for wife. Is it 
not so, Bonaparte, my son ?” 

The captains crowded together and 
nudged and muttered, but “It is so,” 
said Bonaparte in a low voice. 
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“Come, then.” He led his daughter 
by the hand. “ Before my captains (say 
it after me, my son) x 

And Bonaparte spoke: ‘‘ Before my 
captains . I take Iris of Ceos . . . to 
be my wife . till death. . . . That is 
my will.” 

Blundering over the words, Bonaparte 
made an end. He was staring down at 
the ground. Iris put out her hand and 
took his. At the touch of her he looked 
up. He saw the wonder of her deep 
dark eyes, the gladness of her soul. . . 
He who was cheating her, he who cared 
nothing and gave nothing, he felt her 
love’s generous majesty. ... He knew 
shame... . The giant ambition in him 
shrivelled. . . . Fortune and glory and 


power, all that might go down the 
wind. . He had to be true. He 


flung her hand away, he started back. 
“No, by God, I cannot!” he cried 
hoarsely. 

Iris gave a moan of pain. 

Achilles of Ceos, crimson with fury, 
yelled: “Is it you shall put my child to 
shame ?” and sprang at him, drawing his 
sword. 

But even as the blow fell, for Bona- 
parte waited it, Iris darted between, and 
the point was home in her side. By that 
Jean Dortan had Achilles’ neck in his 
great hands and jerked the man back, 
and Berthier, running up, clove his head 
to the eyes. He fell down, and breathed 
no more. 

Iris lay in her blood, fainting and white. 
One moment Bonaparte gazed down at 
her with hard, unfaltering eyes. Then 
he turned away. ‘Savary, bid Lannes 
to the assault at once. ‘Tell him to spare 
nothing. I want to do something to-day. 
I will see who will fight for me.” And 
off he strode to his horse. 

Berthier and Marmont and Bessiéres 
looked at each other strangely as they 
followed. 

But Jean Dortan gathered Iris in his 
arms and bore her away to the hospital. 

Away beyond the camp Lannes had his 
grenadiers ready. Bonaparte rode out 
before them, and his bronze voice rang : 
‘Soldiers! ‘To you I commit the honour 
of France! This hour you must plant 
the tricolour on the walls of Acre—our 
tricolour that knows not how to retreat. 


Soldiers ! now is the day of glory. For 
France! Forward!” 
Without one cannon shot to warn 
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English and Turk, he launched them on 
the north-eastern bastion. 

‘The Albanian riflemen rent their ranks, 
but still they pressed on to the foot of the 
crumbling ramparts, and up and_ up, 
clutching pike and scimitar with § their 
naked hands. ‘The dry moat was full of 
the dead, the ramparts were sodden in 
blood, and still the Frenchmen strove up 
and up, till the tricolour was planted firm, 
The bastion was won. ‘Then down into 
the street they plunged, while the ‘Turks 
fought desperately as the Turk will at bay. 

But Achilles of Ceos had been  pro- 
vident. ‘The boat that brought him ashore 
waited just one hour, and then, as Achilles 
had bidden, went back to the felucca to 
set Captain Sidney Smith free. They 
gagged him again, and bound him neatly, 
and did him up ina carpet. So they put 
him, a tidy bundle, on the quay at Acre, 
and remarking that it was a piece of goods 
from Achilles of Ceos for Captain Sidney 
Smith, they ,rowed swiftly back to their 
felucca. ‘The Turks on the quay poked 
this strange merchandise about to see if 
any part of it could be stolen. It grunted 
strangely. They undid it, and behold, 
the gift to Captain Sidney Smith was 
Captain Sidney Smith himself. First they 
salaamed to him profoundly, which must 
have been very trying to his feelings ; then 
they took off his bonds, and last of all 
they removed his gag. Captain Sidney 
Smith said just what he thought. 

Meanwhile, if the matter interests you, 
the felucca of Achilles of Ceos had her 
anchor aboard, and stood out to sea. At 
nightfall she crept unseen in-shore, and 
two boats’ crews went to look for Achilles. 
They heard of his death. They murdered 
some two or three score French to pay 
the blood debt. Then they went abgard 
again, and made sail for Ceos. 

Captain Sidney Smith had hurried to 
the fight. Ere he came the French were 
in. By all the rules of war the town was 
taken. Captain Sidney Smith never 
obeyed any rules. He signalled to his 
ships in the offing for every man_ they 
could spare with pike and cutlass. ‘Then 
he began to make the Turks retreat, 
slowly, difficultly, foot by foot, toward 
the pasha’s palace. He filled that with 
riflemen. He heated huge cauldrons of 
pitch. The Turks fled into the palace. 
After them came the French on and on, 
surging into the courtyard. Only a few 
shots gave them challenge. ‘The French 











THE GOD OF CLAY. 


filled the courtyard, hammered at the 
doors, swarmed up to the windows. Then 
from a dozen places poured a stream of 
molten pitch. Some were scalded and 
yelled in agony, tearing at their seared 
flesh. All fell back. Still the cataracts 
of pitch poured down. It fell upon the 
stones and spread a warm black flood 
beneath the feet of the French. ‘They 
were stamping about trying to free them- 
selves from the clog of it when every 
window of the palace vomited lead. ‘The 
French were trapped. Away to the walls 
and out they were driven, losing terribly. 
Of all that brave division only a few 
broken, bleeding men bore their wounded 
general back. . . . 

Bonaparte saw it and knew defeat. 
The half of his army was gone. ‘There 
in the blaze of sunlight he sat his horse, 
gazing at the walls that had mocked him, 
those wet crimson walls. As he rode off 
his chin fell down on his breast. Captain 
Sidney Smith had climbed to the bastion 
and stood there laughing, while he wiped 
his hands on the French flag. 

It was all over. Bonaparte made up 
his mind in a moment. He made his 
plans in an hour. 

At midnight the army would march. 
Every man was to go afoot. The horses 
were for such of the wounded as could 
ride. For those who could not—he 
spoke with his surgeon-general, Glan- 
dasse. 

“JT am not content that they should 
be tortured or enslaved by the Turks. 
You will arrange it, Glandasse.” 

“ But I do not understand, my general.” 

“Fool! fool!” Bonaparte started up 
in a passion. “Is it not your trade to 
make death easy ?” 

The surgeon drew back. “It is my 
trade to save life, not destroy it.” 

Bonaparte cursed him passionately. 
“Tt is your trade to obey orders, rascal. 
Obey, or I will have you shot. I will 
have no Frenchmen slave to the Turk 
to spare your sentiments.” 

The surgeon was pale. ‘*‘ You—you 
mean a drug, my general ?” he stammered. 
“T mean a kindly death. See to it.” 

“There is—there is the Greek girl, my 
general. She could not ride.” 


“Tt is the better for her,” said Bona- 
parte coldly; and at that the surgeon 
fairly fled from him. 

All day long Iris had been in the 
hospital tent, still, listless, scarce alive, 
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bereft of all hope, yearning, yearning for 
death. ‘lhe surgeon who brought her 
the opium draught had tears in his eyes. 
But she did not see that. 

Jean Dortan, who had hunted the 
camp through for a delicate meal for 
her, found her white and still in death. 
‘They told him how, and he broke out in 
blasphemy. .. . He plunged into the 
tent where Bonaparte sat drawing up the 
order of march. “Am I to serve a 
poisoner of women ?” he cried. 

Bonaparte looked up and his eyes were 
weary. ‘ You have seen her, then?” he 
asked eagerly. Jean Dortan poured out 
violent, incoherent abuse. “ You are a 
little moved, my dear Jean,” said Bona- 
parte. ‘You are also a little foolish. I 
am to blame—for being too kind to her. 
If I had been willing to cheat her she 
might be alive. If I were willing to leave 
her for a slave of the Turk she might be 
alive. Eh!” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“T think she should thank me, wherever 
she is.” . 

“T thank God I am not you,” cried 
Jean Dortan. 

“ It is devout if superfluous,” said Bona- 
parte ; and as Jean was flinging away with 
an oath, “Jean! Tell me! Did she look 
happy ?” he cried. 

“Happier than you ever will be,” 
growled Jean Dortan. 


, 


Dawn was breaking over the mountains 
of Galilee, and the rosy light woke the sea 
as the little weary army toiled up the long 
dark ridge of Carmel. Bonaparte strode 
in the van alone. Already new schemes 
were formed in that greedy brain. He 
would go back to France and snatch power 
from the weak hands of ‘Tallien and 
3arras and the rest, make himself lord of. 
France and her teeming fields, fashion 
of Frenchmen a weapon that should beat 
down the nations till he stood Emperor of 
the West. And still, as the sun rose higher 
and the Syrian dawn was clothed in 
splendour, amethyst and crimson and 
orange away to the violet sea, he yearned 
for the hope he had lost, that vast Empire 
in the Orient. He scorned himself for 
his weakness of yesterday. One lie the 
more, and he had conquered. Fool, fool, 
fool, that could not cheat a girl’s eyes! 
The grim brow lowered, his dark cheek 
quivered, he muttered to himself, “I 
failed my fortuae! Yes, I failed my fortune 
there.” 





“*She read to me, and presently |, like a fool, began to think it might be worth while to get well,” 














AT THE FEET OF ROSETTE, 
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IV.—OF PITY. 


e OU look very gloomy, Jerry. 
What particular kind of a hump 
are you nursing just now ?” 

Rosette smiled at me divinely as she 
asked the question. I could almost 
believe that her eyes encouraged me to 
speak the truth. Yet how could I, with 
my beggarly income, compete with the 
Jew Vanderberg? And perhaps even 
now she was engaged to him. 

“Cheer up, Jerry,” said Rosette kindly. 
“The world won’t always be a vale of 
tears, you know. Your face is almost 
grey to-day. You aren’t going to be ill, 
are you? What is it ?” 

“I’m not going to be selfish,” said I, 





sadly. “If I answer your question, 
Rosette—if I tell you why I’m not 
happy ” 


We were standing in the lane where 
the wild cherries were, and I came a little 
nearer to her. She grew pale, and drew 
back hurriedly. ‘ No—no—don’t be 
selfish, Jerry.” 

“No,” I sighed; “I’m not going to 
worry you, Rosette. And I think perhaps 
I'd better gohome. I’m not fit for decent 
society to-day. My head’s going round 
and round, and . . . What does it mean 
when the trees swim round and round, 
like silly fishes in a silly green pond ?” 

It meant that I was going to be ill. 
That was what it meant. Influenza first, 
and pneumonia afterwards, with as many 
complications as possible. I believe I 
nearly died. I wished a little while after- 
wards that Providence had been kinder, 
and having taken me so far, had allowed 
me to go the whole way, and reach some 
happier goal. 

I have a dim remembrance of kind, 
fresh-faced girls in professional blue and 
white, rustling and unnecessarily starched ; 
of my stepmother’s distressed, and even 
jealous face ; and sometimes, not nearly 
often enough, of Rosette, with her arms 
full of roses and sweet-peas. Rosette 
came and went like a_ rose-coloured 
dream ; but as I grew stronger she was 
allowed to come and sit by me every day 
for a little while, and always she had 


flowers in her hands, gathered in her own 
garden, entirely for me. 

When I was well enough to be taken 
down to a cushioned chair in the garden, 
she read to me, and presently I, like a 
fool, began to think it might be worth 
while to get well. “It’s a_ beautiful 
worid,” I said foolishly, with my eyes on 
Rosette’s delicate profile and heavy hair. 

She was sitting beside me silently, her 
eyes solemn, her slim hands clasped and 
quite brown against her light, thin dress, 
her gaze intent on a clump of bright 
larkspur, a vivid blue patch between the 
changing green of the trees. “It wasn’t 
a very beautiful world three weeks ago, 
Jerry,” she said softly. 

I was grateful for her kind and even 
affectionate words, but she had educated 
me too well to let me feel any hope from 
her words. 

“You've been a dear,” I said, feebly 
holding out my hand, “to come and see 
me every day. But it was a doubtful 
kindness to help to drag me back when 
I was so near——” 

She turned her head away from me a 
little, 

“Where is Vanderberg all this time ?” 
I asked cheerfully. 

Rosette made a curious little sound in 
her throat. ‘f Don’t!” 

How sorry she was for me! Was it 
fair to go on working on her feelings, 1 
wondered? Yes, quite fair, for my handi- 
cap was heavy enough otherwise. “ Life 
isn’t much catch without you, Rosette,” I 
said dolefully. 

She turned and looked at the absurdly 
wasted hand I held out to her. I was 
always a thinnish sort of chap, and my 
blue and white ministering angels had let 
me down considerably with their milky diet. 

Rosette slipped from her chair to her 
knees, and laid her warm cheek against 
my hand. ‘‘ Jerry!” she cried, “if you 
had died “4 

I caught my breath. I wasn’t strong 
enough to be unselfish or wise—Heaven 
be my witness. “The gods don’t love 
me much, Rosette |” 
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“Jerry! Don’t you see—don’t you 
see——” 

“Tt zs nice of you to be so—sorry for 
me,” I said; but my voice betrayed me. 
“Thank you for your sweet compassion,” 
I said; and she didn’t know that I was 
quoting Sidney Carton to my own undoing. 

** Tt’s not compassion —or pity-—or any- 
thing but Jerry!” 

Still I pretended ; but the beating of 
my heart betrayed me now, “You're 
almost as sorry as if I’d been a brother to 
you,” said I. It was not two months since 
she had said I was a dear elder brother. 

*“A brother! Jerry, am JZ to play the 
man’s part ?” 

Her head was on my breast then. I 
laughed, with tears in my silly eyes. 

“No,” said I, ‘‘ not now-——” 

+ * * * * 

I was happy for a fortnight exactly— 
as long as I lay out in a deck chair—as 
long, in fact, as I was called an invalid. 
When I began to walk alone, Rosette began 
to change. I saw it, of course, because 
I was in love with her, and if love blinds 
us, it also in some ways sharpens our sight. 

“Talking of pity ” said she one day. 

**T was talking of love,” said I gravely. 

“Tt seems to me they’re much the 
same thing at times.” 

** J never confuse the two,” said IJ, with 
a pang. It was coming now. 

“We've always been told that pity is 
akin to She was nervously twisting 
and untwisting a chiffon scarf that she 
wore as she spoke. 

“Get to the horses, Rosette,” said I, 
with stern sadness, for, alas! I had fore- 
seen this. And, that wise, prudent, calm 
Rosette should be in this nervous, agitated 
state of mind was very distressing to me. 

“Jerry,” she said miserably, coming 
up to me and putting her hands on my 
shoulders, “I can’t go on with it. I 
can’t face the future. I can’t !—oh, in- 
deed I can’t !” 

“With me?” 

“Without money. I am so tired of 
being poor. I am so tired of being 
careful always about little things. I have 
such a dreadful example before me of 
my own father and mother. ‘They were 
in love with each other once.” She hid 
her face on my shoulder. “I am fond 
of you, but not enough—I can’t face 
the future with “ 

“T can’t face it without you,” I said 
wretchedly. 
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She looked up eagerly. ‘Ob yes, you 
can. You'll cheer up like anything in a 
little while, and then everything will be 
as comfortable as it was before.” 

‘Tt. wasn’t so jolly comfortable as all 
that,” cried I, with a sudden sting of 
biting memory. 

“You know how wise you always say 
Tam. Listen to me now.” 

“]’m listening to you,” said I, turning 
away from her pleading eyes. 

“It’s all my fault,” she went on. 
*“ T—I lost my head when you were ill, 
Jerry. I was so dreadfully afraid. I— 
I missed you so,” 

“You missed your Dachshund, too, 
when it collided with the motor,” said 
I bitterly. ‘It’s nice to be missed.” 

“T missed you,” she went on, “and 
I was so sorry for the way I’d always 
behaved. I couldn’t bear to-—to 

“To let me go?” I suggested. 

“To let you go while you thought me 
mercenary and selfish and——” 

“Perhaps Jd better try to stop a 
motor running at forty miles an hour,” 
said I bitterly. 

“ Many a woman has spoilt her whole 
life by mistaken compassion, Jerry.” 

“ Many a woman has spoiled her life 
by throwing away the best thing in the 
world,” said I quickly. 

She smiled half sadly. 





y. “What—you, 
Jerry?” 
“Love,” said I fiercely. “ Happiness, 
content, honesty, truth———” 


“Jerry!” Her voice was 
amazed, indignant. 

“Tor sordid gain!” said I. 

“You forget yourself!” Rosette drew 
back with flaming cheeks. 

“Yes,” cried I, “1 always do, and 
I'll go on forgetting myself. You shall 
have your way. I give you back your 
promise. You're free, Rosette. I wish 
to heaven you'd kept your womanly pity, 
your swect compassion, before you poured 
it on me, to ruin my life!” 

' “Jerry!” Her face grew white, and 
she drew a little nearer. “Don’t you 
see that——” 

“Oh, go to your Jew!” 
“Marry your Vanderdamn !” 

Rosette held out her hands to me 
with a quick laugh which was yet almost 
a sob. “Qh, Jerry,” she cried, “ don’t 
rece. And how can 
hasn’t asked 


broken, 


cried I. 


don’t be so fierce to me! 
I marry 
me?” 


him when he 



































The “Port Jackson” just 


before leaving the Thames. 


A LAD'S FIRST VOYAGE ON THE PORT JACKSON. 


4S TOLD TO fj. £. PATTERSON. 





HIS chroni- 
cle istaken 
fresh from 
the lips of 
a young 
mariner, 
whom Il 
had asked 
fer a yarn 
of his 
voyage to 
Sydney in 
the Sort 
Jackso N. 
His eyes 
sparkled 
at remem- 
bering the 
sensations 

His first real sea-trip. he was 
calling up, 
and as fur me, the while he rattled on, my 

thoughts went back to the time that I 

played run-away from home, and found 

myself on “the heaving bosom of the 
deep,” with nothing in sight but space, 
water, my strange shipmates, and the little 

East-Coast craft that carried us. We have 

each of us concealed somewhere within 

us a dash of real romance, either in 
memory or in a prospect we shall never 
realise ; but the recollection of my first 














craft has still for me a weird drawing 
power as of “blue hills far away,” and a 
nameless feeling of uncanniness mingled 
with exultation. 

He was one of the hundred lads who 
were selected by the Marine Society last 
year to make a training voyage to Australia 
and back. Fatherless, but a lad of good 
character—as all the Society’s boys are 
required to be—and rescued from a cheer- 
less life of casual labour in the East End, 
he had spent three months aboard the 
IVarspite, an old two-decker lent by the 
Admiralty and lying off Greenhithe, on 
the Thames. He was one of over sixty- 
five thousand such lads who have been 
trained and fitted out for sea by the 
Marine Society in the course of its 
hundred and fifty-one years of service to 
the country, the Navy, and the merchant 
service; and that, too, without so much 
as a shilling from the coffers of the State. 
The Earl of Romney (in whose family 
the presidency has been since the Society 
was founded by Jonas Hanway in 1756) 
felt, with his fellow-trustees, that the 
experiment was well worthy of a trial and 
practically sure of success, although the 
funds at their command hardly justified 
the risk. As a matter of fact, they had 
to appeal to the public for help, and did 
not get enough; but Messrs. Devitt and 
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Moore came to their assistance with the 
Port Jackson, a fine four-masted clipper 
barque, which left the ‘Thames, behind a 
tugboat, on May 26th, with the hundred 
youngsters and their four instructors. 
They were specially housed in a place 
built for them between the mainmast and 
mizzenmast, and there went with them a 
doctor, a chaplain, who also acted as 
schoolmaster, and a full crew of officers 
and A.B.’s. 


Saved from a Useless Life. 

‘Well, you see, sir,” said this modern 
Sinbad, in answer to a question as to the 
reason of his going to sea, “I'd lived 
in Poplar six months, and that’s near 
the docks, you know. ‘Then I’d read 
‘Masterman Ready’ and ‘ Midshipman 
fasy’ and that sort of thing, beside 
some ‘bloods,’ But it wasn’t them 
exactly as made me want to go to sea. 
I just thought I'd like it, so I joined 
the Warspite. Life there was just about 
what I expected it would be. I liked it; 
so I volunteered for the Port Jackson.” 
And he proceeded to spin his yarn 
straight off the reel. 

“Well, we were put into three divisions 
—a working division that cleaned decks 
and that sort of thing, a division learning 
seamanship with the instructors, and a 
division at school with the chaplain. He 
was a fine chap, he was, from the Sailors’ 
Institute in the East India Dock Road ; 
and the doctor, he was, too. The men 
called him ‘Pills,’ and the chaplain 
‘Sky-pilot.” He helped the chaplain at 
school. Every third night each division 
was split up into three watches, and each 
had a watch out and two in” (which 
meant that each boy in his turn spent 
four hours on deck during every third 
night). “This was kept up all the 
way out to Sydftey and back nearly to 
the Channel: then we had one night in 
and one out—you, know, sir, kept watch- 
and-watch with the men. Putting the 
finish to our education, they said it was ; 
‘whipping the end of the line,’ the bo’sun 
called it. 

“The grub? Oh, we didn’t like that 
at first; but we soon got used to it, you 
know, and it wasn’t at all bad then, and 
we was hungry. It was just the ordinary 
—salt beef and pork, fresh soup and 
pea-soup, and plenty of fresh air to blow 
it down. 

“Tt was fine going down the river, past 





the old MWarspite, all her bunting flying 
in honour of us; yes, and the band 
playing aboard the old ship, you know, 
and that sort of thing; so that we didn’t 
feel the parting extra bad. Then we got 
out into the Channel, and the sails were 
loosed, and we began to set ’em ready 
for the tug leaving us. The main tops’ 
halyards was took to the capstan, the 
mate said, so that the men could sing 
us a capstan-chanty. I didn’t know it 
then, but I learnt it after, and this was it: 


**©Tis of a flash packet of bully-boy fame, 

She sails from the Mersey and the Dread- 

nought’s her name: 
Bound away, bound away ! 

She sails from the Mersey, where the broad 
waters flow ; 

Then away to the west’ard, oh Gosh, let her 
go! 

Bound away, bound away, where the stormy 
winds blow; 

She’s a Liverpool packet, oh Gosh, let her 


go!’ 
A Collision. 


“Then, you know, we had the collision. 
It was eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
a bit thick like. We were working about 
the decks. ‘Then all of a sudden like, 
there was the crash. It was a bang! 
The steamer—she was called Pyrgos, and 
they said she was a German—she struck 
the Port Jackson on the port bow, some- 
where near the cat-head, I think it was. 
Well, there was the crunching of the 
wood ; and the iron made such a horrible 
grating noise; and the Port Jackson was 
shoved over to starboard, you know, sir. 
And, just as if they couldn’t heip it, the 
Germans was hollering their heads off, 
pretty well. ’Course, we was all looking 
at her then, standing up and staring our 
eyes out. And the men and the officers 
were running for’ard to where the steamer 
was making a hole in us—some of ’em, I 
mean, ’cause some of ’em went the other 
way, and some stood still, same as we 
did. It was all so quick; we couldn't 
tell hardly what we felt. Then, almost 
before we knew what to do, or what was 
going on, our instructors had us lined up 
on thé big deck-house, and they was 
serving us with our life-belts and helping 
us to put them on. By that time the 
steamboat had got clear again and was 
lying off, and her captain was bawling to 
ours like mad, It was such a squabble 
and a muddle! Nobody hardly seemed 
to know what the others was doing ; and 
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it was all over so soon. 
Fact was that we—well, we 
had just begun to wonder 
if we was going to have to 
swim or what, when ‘Chips’ 
came along —the carpenter, 
you know—and he said it 
was all right, ‘cause there 
was no hole below the 
water-line. ‘Then we felt 
it all ina lump like. We 
felt like shouting hurrah 
then, and gave up our life- 
beltsand went to work again. 

“The carpenter and the 
officers and men patched 
the hole up, and we came 














back again to dock for 
repairs. When we started 
again we didn’t have a colli- 
sion, nor anything else like that. We 
towed down to the Channel again, then 
just hoisted the sails, and away we went. 
When we was heaving up the main-tops’l 
that time the chanty-men sang : 
‘*¢Oh, where are you going to, my yaller gal ?— 
Away to Rio! 
Oh, where are you bound for, bully boys all ?-— 
We’re bound for the Rio Grande! 
Then it’s heave—O, Rio! Heave—O, Rio! 
And fare you well, 
'My bonny young gal, 
For we’re bound for the Rio Grande !’ 
“Then we got away down Channel and 
couldn’t see the land at all, and—well, 


Adjusting the compass. 


The two officers standing by are Captain Ward and Chief Officer Scott. 


you know, sir, you’ve been there. I felt 
a bit like wanting to go home. (This 
was said with some embarrassment.) And 
there was a good many of us that did 
the same. It was all right aboard the 
IWVarspite, close to Greenhithe, and a run 
up home now and then; but it was a bit 
different-like out at sea, with no land in 
sight, and no steamboats going close 
past, and no trains running by and 
whistling. 
“ Mammy-sick.” 


“ But it soon went away. You see, sir, 
they ’livened us up all they could ; I mean 
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The captain, crew, and some of the boys. 
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the doctor and the chaplain, and the 
officers. ‘hey were all bricks, specially 
the second mate. ‘They used to line us 
up on the decks with our six fifes and 
six mouth-organs ; then they marched us 
fore-an’-aft and round the decks, playing 
and singing. We took the fifes with us 
from the /Varspite, and the chaplain he 
gave us the mouth-organs. ‘That was in 
the evening, when the work was done, 
in the first and second dog-watches, from 
five o'clock about to half-past seven. 
That was started in the Channel, and 
we kept it up all the way out into the 
tropics. 

“Then there was always chanties, when 
there was a rope to pull on or heaving 
at the capstan, Captain Ward and the 
officers had all the chanties they could, 
to keep us lively ; they said they didn’t 
want us to get moping and homesick, 
and we wasn’t. Besides, we had concerts, 
you know. ‘The doctor used to get them 
up every Wednesday, in the big deck- 
house ; and all hands helped, captain, 
officers and men and everybody —at least, 
them as could sing or do anything, 
‘cause some couldn’t, you know; some 
was real mugs and couldn’t sing better 
than a rusty block. I was one. But 
they was fine times, the concert nights. 
We did enjoy ourselves, just. 


Heaving the “Old Horse.” 

“ Besides, we had sports every Satur- 
day. ‘The work was stopped at eight- 
bells, and the decks were cleaned down ; 
then we had races and games and I don’t 
know what, till it was just like being in 
the Warspite under sail. On Fridays, in 
the afternoon, it was ‘make and mend’ 
(clothes), same as inthe lVarspite. ‘Then, 
you know, sir, there was the birds ; we 
spent hours and hours watching them 
and throwing bits of food for’em. And 
the flying-fish would have woke us up, if 
we had been lonely. 

“Oh, but before we got there we had 
the ‘Old Horse,’* and that was the 
biggest fun out. ’Course, we didn’t know 
what was going on till the ‘horse’ was 
out of the fo’c’sle. It happened to be a 


real fine day ; and the men who had the 
afternoon-watch below had built the 
‘horse’ quictly in the fo’c’sle; it would 
hardly come through the doorway, it was 
so big. ‘They made it of old canvas and 
biscuit-barrel hoops and oakum and that. 
Well, sir, I s’pose it was the same as 
when you was a lad. When the work 
was stopped, in the first dog-watch, and 
all hands had tea, the bo’sun took charge 
of the job. First the men put a big 
double-block tackle on the lee side of the 
main-yard ; then they hitched the lower 
block to a line at the fo’c’sle-door, that 
was fast to the ‘horse’ inside; and all 
hands for'ard manned _ the fall (tackle- 
rope). And you should have seen the 
way they pulled and hollered! My, it 
was good! ‘Specially, I mean, when you 
knew what they was hauling at. Of 
course, we all stood by wondering, ’cause 
all the men wasn’t serious over it ; some 
couldn’t help laughing a bit. And them 
doing all this hard work and no officer to 
boss ’em, ’cept the bo’sun. It did seem 
a bit funny, you know. But the chanty 
made us more interested. ‘The bo’sun 
and another man, they pulled on the 
down-rope and sang the chanty. You 
know it, sir: 

wey 


say, old man, your horse must die— 
(Chorus: all hands) 1 hope so! (full). 


I say, old man, your horse must cie— 
(Chorus: all hands) 1 hope so, hope so, 
O! (pull)? 

“Then the bo’sun would take a hand- 
spike, every minute or two, and reckon 
he was prying the ‘horse’ with it out 
of the fo’c’sle doorway. Why, the thing 
would have fell through its ribs if he’d 
let it drop. But didn’t we laugh when 
the horse swung out and dangled about 
on the tackle! My! I thought we should 
have burst, some of us. It was too good 
for nuts ! 


Capture of a Shark. 

“Ah, but we caught a shark in the 
tropics, going out; about eight feet he 
was; on a Sunday morning, too, soon 
after church, We used to have church ser- 
vice in the morning and Sankey service in 


* A custom that is now about as dead as the yarn of the proverbial brig’s crew, who hauled 
up One of Pharaoh’s chariot-wheels on the fluke of their anchor in the Red Sea. It was a custom 
that took place at the end of the last day of the first calendar month after the ship left port. It 
was, in fact, a kind of acted allegory, and probably came down from the times when the people in 
general were fond of mimic representations. Its meaning was that an end had come to the month 
for which the men had drawn and spent their money. For a month tuey had been working at 
the ‘‘ dead horse,” z.e. for money already gone to the boarding-master or into worse hands; and this 


saw their merry-making at its expiration. 
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the evening, when 
the crew came in, 
The bo’sun said 
it was funny that 
all the scores of 
sharks he’d seen 
caught were caught 
on Sunday. ‘The 
mate saw him 
swimming about 
the stern. So the 
hook was got out, 
and a piece of 
salt pork put on 
it, and the shark 
made several snaps 
at it. We could 
see his white belly 
when he turned 














on his back to 
bite. ‘The mate 
said it would be 
fine fun for us, and wasn’t it just! You 
should have seen us all peeping over the 
side and hanging about the rigging, still 
asmice. We hardly breathed till the mate 
shouted ‘Haul away’! ‘Then we all ran 
to get a pull on the line with the men. 
He (the shark) was soon hauled in; and 
didn’t he kick and jump about, snap- 
ping his big round mouth as if he'd 
bite our heads off! But we took care 


to keep a long way off him, and two or 


three of the men soon killed him with 
their knives. Some of it was cooked. 


Result of the collision with the “Pyrgos.” 


Most of us had a bit at the galley; it was 
all right, and the other was thrown over- 
board, ’cept the tail, which was nailed on 
the end of the jibboom. 

“Oh, and we caught an albatross, off 
Cape Howe, going out. ‘The steward 
caught it, with salt-junk on a line. ‘That 
was on a Sunday, too, at eight bells, 
in the afternoon watch. H2 and the 
doctor tied a piece of rag around its 
leg, with the day and the ship’s name 
and all that printed on it; then they 
let it go. 

















Line up, waiting for the order—“ Out boats!” 
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Crossing the “ Line.” 
“Yes, we had Neptune 
come aboard, when we 
crossed the ‘line’ on the 
way out. It was on Satur- 
day afternoon, when the 
work was done. Oh, it 
was fun! Better than a 
play! All the boys and the 
chaplain and the second 
steward were dipped. But 
we didn’t mind that. It 
was so jolly hot that we 
was glad to get into the 
water! Besides, it was 
such a lark after the squalls, 














when we had to take the 
royals and staysls in, and 
felt a bit longing for home again, you 
know, sir. But the officers soon ’livened 
us up again, Every time there was a 
sail to hoist, or any rope to pull on, they 
had chanties sung. We had ‘Sally 
Brown,’ and ‘ Blow the Man Down,’ and 
‘Whisky Johnny,’ and ‘ Roll the Cotton 
Down,’ and a lot more. 

** Off the Cape we had a Cape pigeon 
come aboard, in the morning-watch. A 
quartermaster caught it and killed it for 
a pie. Some of the men said it would 
bring us bad luck; but it didn’t. No, 
they didn’t think the albatross would 
bring us bad luck; at least, they didn’t 
say so. We caught another one on the 
other side of the ‘line’; and kept it and 
killed it, and the doctor preserved its 





Polishing up brass-work. 


skin, and some of the men made pipe- 
stems out of its bones, 

“Running the easting down ? 
we didn’t have bad weather. It was a bit 
tame, I should think. We had the royals 
set all the time, and only made about 
eight knots; but the doctor had a library 
and lent us books—‘ Marryat’ and all 
that sort. Off Tasmania we came down 
to lower tops’ls, with a head-wind. We 
was used to it then, and didn’t mind it 
much. We was just one hundred and 
twenty-eight days from the South West 
India Dock to Sydney. 


— 
No, sir, 


Christmas at Sydney. 


“We first saw Sydney Heads in the 
morning-watch, 











and didn’t we 
jump. then! 
though we’d seen 
the mountains 
farther in on the 
day before. And 
wasn’t it fine 
being in Sydney! 
It seemed as if all 
the town and all 
the people round 
about came to see 
us. Every even- 
ing, and all Sun- 
days, there was 
crowds of visitors 
on the quay and 
the ship. We got 
there on the 1st 
of November and 








Hauling into dock. 





stayed till the 
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1oth of January, 








so that we had 
Christmas there ; 
and didn’t they 
feast us! We had 
lots of outings. 
The public treated 
us, and one of 


the Governors 
took us on a 
picnic to Botany 
Bay. When we 
left there was 
thousands of 
people on_ the 
dock-head to see 
us come away, 
and they cheered 
like mad. And 


when the capstan 














was manned the 
men sang : 
***Set all hands to man the windlass, 
See your cables stowed all clear ; 
We to-night set sail from Sydney, 
And for England’s shores we'll steer. 
(Chorus) Rolling home, rolling home, 
Rolling home across the sea ; 
Rolling home to dear old England ; 
Rolling home, sweetheart, to thee.’ 


The Voyage Home. 
“When we was in the tropics, coming 
home, in the afternoon-watch, and on a 


“Haul away, boys!” 


(They worked like men.) 


Sunday again, we caught another shark. 
That was a bigger one, about twelve feet, a 
blue ’un. The First Instructor caught it off 
the fo’c’sle-head, and a sailor that helped 
him had its backbone for a _ walking- 
stick. Then the same Instructor caught 
another albatross. ‘That was in the 
tropics, as well; and the sailors made 
more pipe-stems out of its bones. 

“It took us just a hundred days to 
come home, to Gravesend ; and when we 

















Morning prayer. 
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passed the 
Wars pite, 
coming up 


the river, 
didn’t they 
give us 
cheers and 
play the old 
band for 
us! Oh, it 
was a rip- 


ping voyage 
altogether ! 








collision 
and during 
the voyage, 
to their 
training 


aboard the 
latter ship, 
and to the 
lively readi- 
ness with 
which — they 


obeyed their 
instructors, 








And — every Boys though 
boy was they were, 
shipped they had 
away within behaved 
six weeks, at : themselves 
two pound One of the boys takes his turn at the wheel. admirably, 


tenamonth.,” 
One ought to add a word about: the 


officers on this interesting voyage. ‘The 
auxiliary second officer was Mr. John 


King Davis, who, though still a young 
man, sailed as chief officer of the Mimrod, 
August 30th, on a voyage to the An- 
tarctic ; where Lieutenant Shackleton, the 
commander of the expedition, will en- 
deavour to reach nearer to the Pole than 
Captain Scott and he did when they were 
out there in the Discovery. ‘The master 
was the genial Captain Ward, a man of 
broad mind, long experience, and just 
the temper for dealing with boys in a 
spirit of congenial discipline. 

In a subsequent letter Captain Ward 
wrote to the governing committee of 
the JVarspite that he put the boys’ 
exemplary conduct down, both after the 


The officer in the foreground is the second mate. 


and the 
whole matter is such a proof of the 
advantages and- gains of training-ship 
life at sea that its uses to a nation 
like ours are obvious, 

Since this article was written, the 
Marine Society have decided to take the 
risk of a second voyage in the same vessel. 
They are short of funds for the purpose ; 
but the success of the first voyage was 
so great, that they have felt constrained 
to make another venture. ‘This time, 
however, there will be only fifty boys. 
‘There will also be some thirty cadets 
aboard, under the ‘‘ Brassey” system 
of training mercantile marine officers. 
Messrs. Devitt and Moore have had this 
system in practice since 1890, and in 
this case it will be pursued entirely 
separate from the MVarspite boys. 

















‘Home, sweet home.” 


(Photos 





mainly by West of Southsea). 
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XIII (continued). 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTY’S RED BOOK. 


OXFORD, August 15, 1905. 


‘HE Browning Club was to have 
met here to-day, and only two 
members came, the oldest ladies 

in the club, It was an insult as far as 
the others are concerned. 1 have created 
a scandal in the town where Henry is 
so honoured and adored, and, strange to 
say, it does not make me feel wicked at 
all, I have done nothing wrong—nothing 
at all, 


OxFoRD, August 18, 1905. 


Ihave not seen Jack for several days. 
His wife has been much worse. He has 
written me daily letters, and they are 
heart-breaking. It is not the woman who 
is going out of life that he is regretting— 
but one who in life can never be anything 
to him. With the letters he sends me 
flowers and books—always some little 
thought that cannot fail to touch me in 
my deserted life. 
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BY MARIE VAN VORST. 


OXFORD, August 19, 1905. 


To-day I sat in Henry’s study, just 
before dinner. It is lined with books, of 
course—all dull, dreary, lifeless essays 
and pamphlets. Scientific works of all 
kinds, as I believe, a very valuable collec- 
tion. He has willed it to the university, 
His table is covered with papers and text- 
books. Except for careful dusting by me 
with fear and trembling, these papers are 
never disturbed. As I looked about 
amongst the books, I saw on a lower shelf 
near his table a line of volumes which 
greatly surprised me: the poets, agreeably 
bound ; and as I took out one and turned 
it over, it bore the marks of having been 
read and much opened, and indeed the 
very page where I opened at was marked. 

Henry read the poets? Oh, it isn’t 
possible! What have they said to him 
that I may not hear—that should not sing 
to me of my husband’s love ? 

There is a photograph on his table, a 
group of his year. He was an under- 
graduate then; Henry was the hand- 
somest of all the year. He must have 
been splendid to look at then. He is 
now. In this picture his face, young and 


Copyright 1907 by Marie Van Vorst, 
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fresh, is far more that of a poet than of 
a man of science, dreamy and charming. 
The baby will be like that, and, since he 
has my nature, he will keep his dreams, 


OxFoRD, August 20, 1905. 


Sitting there at F~enry’s table, I dared 
to write him a letter—a love-letter. The 
sonnet made me do it. He must know 
it, since he marked it, and will re- 
member it. 


Why art thou silent? Is thy love a plant 
Of such frail fibre that the treacherous air 
Of absence withers... ? 


Then I told him things I have never 
dared to say. I did it as a sort of armour 
against anything that might try to smite 
me in my loneliness, as a protection of 
Henry and of myself. 

When I finished I felt that I could not 
see Jack Faverhill for a long, long time, 
as if I must shut my doors and keep 
myself in from all the world and wait for 
my husband to come as he would, cold 
and uncaring as ever—still, to come. So 
I wrote Jack Faverhill too : 


It is not fair to let you come and not to 
tell you all I should. You must know how 
I love, how I can love. You have seen it 
all the winter, although you would not see 
or acknowledge it. You must do so now. 
This absence has given me courage to tell 
you this, All the love of my heart is given 
to another man. I do not call his name, for 
you will hate it so. But let this knowledge 
help you to forget and to understand. All 
during these long months it has been he and 
not you who was my constant companion ; 
and my life shall be spent in trying to make 
him love me, as I do him. Forgive this 
cruel, cruel letter. I know all I owe you. 
I should have spared you. I have been 
selfish and cruel—can you forgive me? Caz 
you? I can’t have any right to your pardon, 
and yet that would be dear to me—it is all I 
can have a right to ask. 

LETTY. 


After I had written the letters, I 
hesitated some time about sending them. 
Henry may be home any time now. 
Finally I put them in their envelopes and 
addressed Henry’s and left it on his table 
for him to find and read alone. And just 
as I was about to send Jack’s to him, the 
maid came in and told me Mr. Faverhill 
was downstairs. At his name, and the 
idea that he had come again so faithfully, 
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so kindly, I could not send the letter, I 
tore it in a thousand pieces, and threw 
them into the waste basket. It would be 
easier to tell him than on cold paper hurt 
him so. 


XIV. 
NOT IN LETTY DAGGET’S RED BOOK. 


WuEN Mrs. Dagget left her husband’s 
library it was eleven o’clock. She had 
not marked the time, as at the table, 
absorbed in her writing of the letters of 
such different character, the gentle-hearted 
woman had given rein to her emotion, 
her loyalty, and her tears, For Letty had 
wept. Unused to transcribe in her 
intimate red book much of her own self, 
the tender little creature would never 
commit the confessions of her weakness 
to her diary. She had nevertheless cried, 
and bitterly, and her tears left her flushed 
and very lovely. 

As on the warm summer night, in her 
dress of thin muslin, she came into the 
parlour where Faverhill stood waiting, 
she exhaled the sweetness of a tea-rose. 
On the piano there was a jar full of them ; 
Faverhill had rifled his gardens for her, 
and he thought as she entered that she 
personified the flowers. Faverhill, who 
rarely permitted himself to look long on 
Letty, now opened his eyes wide that he 
might be satisfied with her, and looked 
his fill, 

“ Jack,” she said, ‘‘isn’t it late? Why 
do you come here so late? It’s a 
mistake—I know it is. Is Mrs, Faverhill 
worse ?” 

He held firmly the greeting hand she 
gave. “I’ve come to you like a creature 
possessed, Letty. These days have been 
full of horrors—horrors—shut up there 
with illness—and such a dreadful kind of 
illness—shut in for days and days, and 
away from you.” 

“ Poor Jack !” she said softly. 

“Poor indeed,” he accepted bitterly ; 
“the poorest man in the world, Letty.” 

Mrs. Dagyet drew her hand away from 
his. “It’s very late.” 

“Not very,” he hurried, “and I 
couldn’t help it. Let me stay a moment. 
In mercy, Letty! I’m stealing no man’s 
riches. We're both alone—desperately 


alone—and I’m just short of misery. Sing 
me one little song—something awfully 
simple—one of the baby’s lullabies, and 








“She wavered, grew dreadfully dizzy, and the room began to sway and the light to darken.” 
4gt 
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I'll sit away over here on the sofa and 
listen to you—as I’ve listened to you, 
Letty, up there on the hill, for days and 
days and days.” 

The windows were all open to the 
sultry night. Faverhill threw himself on 
the sofa, and Letty went over to the 
piano, opened it, and began to play. She 
sang him one after another of the simple, 
pretty little songs, written with a mother’s 
understanding of restlessness, infinitely 
quiet and full of rest. Half lying on the 
sofa, Faverhill listened. ‘The light from 
the candles fell on the tea roses, on 
Letty’s hair. As she finished and rose, 
she became conscious of a feeling of 
faintness in the extreme heat. Making 
her way out from behind the piano into 
the room, she wavered, grew dreadfully 
dizzy, and the room began to sway and 
the light to darken, 

Jack Faverhill, who had left the sofa, 
came towards her. Letty tried to tell him 
she felt ill, tried to gain her equilibrium, 
whilst Faverhill, unconscious of her weak- 
ness, poured out his love for her in a 
torrent of words shaken from his soul. 
His vehemence, his passion, came upon 
her like a storm against a frail bark that 
has put too far out to sea. She tried to 
stop him—put out her trembling hands 
in vain, and then brought them both to 
cover her fainting heart. 

Faverhill heard his name called in a 
supplicating cry, he saw her waver, sprang 
forward, and caught her in her arms. 

As she came to herself she felt a great 
desire to weep and to be consoled, but at 
the sound of Faverhill’s voice, at his touch, 
she started, roused herself vigorously, and, 
in spite of his entreaties, sat up and 
covered her face with her hands. 

cc Go,” 

Letty !” 

“ Go,” 

His voice was pitiful. ‘ Have you no 
mercy—no mercy, Letty? Didn’t you 
hear what I said ?” 

“T love my husband.” 

Faverhill ground his teeth. “ He is as 
indifferent to you as the stones—-more so 
—they would warm to you. He leaves 
you without any word or any regard.” 

“Hush, hush! I don’t need you to tell 
me that. I love him in spite of the fact 
that he does not love me.” 

She leaned her head back on the sofa, 
still frightfully weak and trembling. The 


words she wanted to hear from Faverhill 
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failed to come. She hada great fear that 
he would take her in his arms and that 
the human tenderness and strength would 
overcome her, 

“You see how 
10) ? ” 

Faverhill knelt down beside her, and 
tried to take her hands. “I can’t go, 
dearest—see how late it is. First of all, I 
can’t leave you ill, and then I can’t go out 
from here into the street at this hour.” 

Mrs. Dagget stirred, and the colour 
came back to her cheeks. With all the 
force of which she was capable, she rose 
as in a dream. “I don’t care anything 
about the hour, or for the tongues of the 
people, if any one should see you. Henry 
will believe me, and not them. Even if 
you were seen, which is not likely, my 
husband will understand it.” 

She went towards the door. “If you 
don’t go, Jack, I will. I will go over to 
Mrs. Watson and ask her to take me in.” 

Out of reach of his hungry hands, she 
put her own behind her back. 

Faverhill bit his pale lips. 
there is no hope for me, Letty ?” 

“ Hope for you?” Her mouth curled. 
“T adore my husband: don’t you know 
it—know it—know it ?” 

Faverhill had opened the windows wide 
in order to give Letty all the air there 
was. Pale and beautiful, beyond him and 
lost to him, she tempted beyond his 
power to control, and with a maddened 
cry he caught her in his arms and crushed 
her to him, covered her with kisses, and 
then, almost letting her fall from him, 
rushed out of the house. 

As he did so the shutters of the opposite 
windows were drawn closely to, and Mrs. 
Watson, who from the time Faverhill had 
entered, three hours before, had not left 
her post, now saw him rush out into the 
night. 


ill I am. Will you 


“Then 


XV. 


DacceEt, who with utter fidelity had re- 
linquished himself for twenty years to one 
mental occupation, now gave himself to 
his new state of mind with as complete 
abandon. He possessed a power of 
absorption in his subject to the extent 
that whilst he meditated and mused, 
analysed and resolved, the world was dead 
to him. And now, as he started down 
into Naples, he had not omitted to put on 
his hat, but he narrowly escaped being cut 
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in two by a tram-car, and passed the 
illustrious Signore di Braccia_ without 
recognition. He walked on air in a new 
country where there were no tram-cars, 
no files of rattling cabs or staring 
pedestrians ; where, indeed, there were 
no obstacles to reverie of a certain kind, 
and where it is safe to say there are no 
scientific gentlemen with cognomens of 
crustacea and mollusks in their minds. 

The country was so new to Dagget that, 
explorer as he was, he revelled in its dis- 
covery. ‘The border crossed, he longed 
to traverse its enchantment, to press 
forward to its limits, and as he wilfully 
gave himself up he was invaded and 
possessed by the triumphant emotion 
that, repressed and denied expression for 
so long, rushed over him and claimed 
him. 

But the first bright brilliancy of the 
invasion passed, and the retreat left the 
man in as melancholy a state as a field in 
shadow from which the dazzling lines of 
the review have melted away. ‘The 
tragedy of the thing, its bare facts, were 
there, and they were to be reckoned with. 
It was all very charming and wonderful to 
find himself a man passionately in love ; 
but with whom was he thus desperately 
entangled? His vision of his wife had 
come too late, the time was over when 
they two might present a pair whose 
happiness should tempt the gods. His 
love had come in a tragic time—it was too 
late! She had given herself to another 
man, 

Dagget’s strong face grew ashen as he 
forced the truth out before his eyes. ‘The 
thing he had borne with extraordinary 
calmness now became a glowing coal that 
no part of his senses could touch without 
being seared to extreme anguish, 

Was it only within the last few weeks 
that he had loved his wife? Yes; the 
emancipation from the scenes which had 
claimed him for fourteen years, his sudden 
freedom from excessive and regular labour, 
had given him leisure at length to see the 
woman he had asked to share his life. 
Not until his work, his lifeless, soulless 
book, had been completed, had he found 
time to take her to his arms; and even 
after he had so held her—as a mirage 
grows to the sight for a brief moment 
above the grey of the horizon—she had 
faded, and cold reality had closed upon 
his sight again. 

Meanwhile Letty had bloomed, grown 


more lovely, and whilst he had proved 
himself to be beyond the pale of human 
desire, indifferent and sexless as the 
science with which he was absorbed could 
make him, Faverhill had profited by the 
husband’s neglect. 

**Pardon her.” How arch-ridiculous 
the words seemed! What, after all, did 
she care for his pardon? Why, indced, 
had she come away with him? Jack 
Faverhill’s wife was doomed—she would 
soon die—and Letty could be the wife of 
the man she loved. It was Dagget’s duty 
to set her free. If there were another 
woman in the world towards whom he 
felt as he did to Letty, he’d break iron 
bars to reach her! Faverhill would no 
doubt do the same—only Iaverhill wasn’t 
capable of such love as his. With common 
egotism, this lover, new to all passion, set 
himself above the run of mankind. What 
did the ethics of the case demand? That 
he should give her freedom? Give her 
her child? She had done no wrong, she 
had only turned from starvation to daily 
bread. Love was that daily bread—he 
knew it now, and knew too that he would 
starve without it. Dagget was no longer 
conscious of precise codes—Letty was 
what he wanted. Letty! And so long 
as Mrs. Faverhill lived—why, he would 
keep his wife, and with soul and life try 
to win her to him. Letty—Letty—the 
word had music for him. He said it over 
with a thrill every time its pretty form 
crossed his moving lips. 

He had reached the Via Chiaja, with 
its crowd of shoppers and indolent foot- 
passengers, filthy beggars, crush of cabs 
and private equipages. Mechanically he 
had come thus far without the intention 
of following his wife, and suddenly re- 
membered that this was where she had 
mentioned her rendezvous as taking place ! 
His sight was good—he had on his most 
powerful glasses, Coming out of a glove 
shop on the opposite side of the street, 
he saw her familiar figure in a white dress 
and a large hat covered with roses; she 
crossed the Via Chiaja. Two flower 
vendors offered Letty roses which flamed 
like crimson suns in the baskets in the 
women’s hands. Letty smilingly refused 
to buy, and, passing within twenty feet of 
her husband, went into a fasticceria, the 
fashionable meeting-place for shoppers in 
the town. 

Drawn irresistibly after her, Dagget 
slowly walked in the same direction, and 
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in front of the confectioner’s came face to 
face with the man who had ruined his 
married life. 

The shock was so sudden, the cold, 
terrible truth of it was so staggering, that 
Dagget, without moving a muscle of his 
face, made Faverhill no sign of recogni- 
tion; he stood immovable on the side- 
walk, stricken as it were to stone, 

Dagget left the Via Chiaja to go 
whither he did not know, and the women 
and girls with baskets of roses and 
heliotrope, the crowd of beggars and the 
insolent leisured class, surged in behind 
him like a sea in a narrow channel on 
whose surface his wild turbulence had 
left no trace. He was torn between an 
insane desire to rush into the café and 
brutally seize the man whose bold follow- 
ing of his wife had led her again from 
him, and a desire to get as far as_ possible 
away from the present scene—from the 
street where Letty was holding her 
clandestine meeting with her lover. If 
Faverhill had come out then before him, 
he would have struck him in the face. 
He could have killed him and taken the 
woman savagely in his arms, 

With these complications in his breast, 
the sorely tried man aimlessly directed 
his way towards the lower part of Naples, 
towards the sea. This time he was 
forcibly accosted by a hand on his own, 
and his abstraction broken as the genial 
face of his Italian friend Signore di 
Braccia met his. 

“ Per Dio, Professore, you are ill!” 

The gentleman had been to the hotel 
for Dagget—he even fancied he had 
passed him some minutes earlier in 
the street? Some wonderful specimens 
of cephalopoda had been discovered 
in the direction of Capri, and a little 
party were at this moment to start out 
under di Braccia’s direction in a launch 
to prospect. Wouldn’t it interest Dagget 
to go with them ? 

Dagget did not hesitate. To wander 
the streets in his present state of mind 
was to court lunacy. To return to his 
hotel was. impossible—the thought of it 
sickened him. This was a solution; he 
could think better or think less and grow 
calm if at only a few miles distance from 
the city. 

As, some fifteen minutes later, he 
stepped into the launch that rocked 
gently on the green waves of the bay, 
there were tears in his eyes; behind the 





high polish of his glasses that blurred 
with the mist, he saw the shore with its 
multi-coloured houses and the old fort, 
and without hearing listened to the 
rhapsodies of Signore Vittorio di Braccia 
over deep-sea treasures. 

“One peculiarity of the fish in the 
Neapolitan Bay, Signore Daggeti . . .” 

He had promised to pardon her! Yes, 
but not to extend his grace and his pro- 
tection to a life of open, continued revolt, 
He would never see her'again. With an 
intensity all the more powerful because 
new and unworn in the battle of life, he 
swung in the tempest of feeling like a 
mechanism rudely shaken, its balance 
dashing from side to side. When he got 
back to Naples, he would not return to 
his hotel, but would write her from 
another and leave her free. He smiled 
bitterly to think how entirely he was, with 
all it cost him, doing only what she of 
course most devoutly wished. His accusa- 
tions, as he held them against the mental 
whetstone, sharpened themselves. Letty ! 
Who could have dreamed it of her—the 
gentle, docile creature whose attitude of 
mute affection had flattered his masculine 
vanity whenever he had sufficiently come 
out of the world of meditation to remark 
her? Dagget felt as if he had been pre- 
serving and tending in the dark a speci- 
men which he held to be of a certain 
variety, and on opening the shutters to 
the light, behold! the plant was another 
thing ! 

The prow of the naphtha launch cut 
clear into the waters whose transparent 
surface was blue as pale glass. It seemed 
to ride through a dilution of azure. 

“ Ecco!” smiled the affable Italian, who 
had finished his particular exposition of 
the evolution and transition of a certain 
crustacea. His exclamation waited in the 
air for Dagget’s appreciation to follow. 

“ Ex-actly,” Dagget ventured to say. 

“Then you do think such a transforma- 
tion possible, Signore ?” 

The poor fellow smiled vaguely. By 
his friend’s expression, he saw how un- 
happy his abstraction had proved. 

He would be obliged to return to 
Oxford, close up his affairs there, take his 
son to another city, and begin a new life. 
His plan had none of the simplicity of 
the past; the idea was dreadful to him. 
To admit failure after he had so ably 
undertaken to pilot the vessel safe to 
port! But it was not those chagrining 
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phases that held his mind. Letty’s light- 
ness, her folly, her wrong, had ruined his 
career? He would at his age have to 
begin anew? This débdcle was not the 
overpowering cause of his unrest. 

Di Braccia had signalled for the launch 
to stop, and it puffed gently to a final 
silence. ‘They were surrounded by little 
gaudy fisher boats that looked like strange 
birds on the breast of the bay. The men 
were casting out nets. Di Braccia un- 
rolled a queer little net of his own, and 
gave one to the Oxford gentleman, who 
dutifully untangled his and let it down 
into the still, beautiful water. 

The Italian’s eyes were all animation, 
and ina husky whisper he explained the 
importance of the occurrence again. 
“This specimen is indigenous here, but 
has never been taken. If we are for- 
tunate, we will be the pioneers of the 
discovery.” 

It was almost sunset. From Naples to 
the farther shore the sky was pale golden, 
the hue of a daffodil, and across it floated 
bits of cloud of darker gold, whose colours 
were reflected on the tranquil bay. 
Vesuvius, greatly agitated of late, was 
enveloped in smoke, whose columns lay 
around the apex like great triumphant 
storms of snow, through which filtered 
the lava stream. 

Nothing of the excitement of his 
colleague and the eager attention of the 
peasant fishermen who bent over their 
boat’s side communicated itself to Dagget ; 
nothing in the realm of science could 
hold him at this hour. The discovery of 
the rubric of the vestal virgins under the 
golden dust of the Forum, the unrolling 
of a Ptolemy from his cerement in the 
Tombs of the Kings, would have had no 
interest to his tortured and yet ecstatic 
mind, It was the result of his long life 
of restraint, of his denial of deafness and 
blindness to the great emotions, to the 
vital principles which make the universe. 

The beauty of the falling night, the 
rich, sensuous colour of the Italian scene, 
the purple island anchored like a ship of 
dreams in the glassy bay, the velvet blur 
of the shores, the spectacle of utter loveli- 
ness, were only an aggravation of his 
mood—it was not a mood; it ceased to 
be a reverie, a meditation, it was a war of 
passions. He had been indifferent to the 
woman he had married ; he loved her now, 
terribly—yes, that was the word; it was 
terrible to be like this. His feelings had 


none of the spirit of sacrifice, he had no 
wish to give her up to her happiness, and 
go out of the field himself. His point of 
view had none of the grace of pardon. It 
was a jealous anger at her wronging of 
him—an impotent misery at his loss of 
her. He did not want to give her up to 
Faverhill—he wanted her /ere—Acre, in 
the little, motionless boat, in the golden 
light, alone with him. He wanted to be 
alone with her at last. As his longing 
and desire overmastered for a moment 
his jealousy—as, unsatisfied, he still more 
than anything else longed for her—mixed 
with the tempest of selfish and natural 
passion came a tenderness for her, a 
gratitude sharp and delicious and cruelly 
sweet for the little he had had for her. 
For her motherhood—he thought of her 
child—his child. In a moment he be- 
came at once father, husband, lover—too 
late! Out of the wreck his child was left 
only to torture him with his likeness to 
her ; but the wife, the woman, was lost to 
him. Letty—Letty—Letty ! 

He started with a nervous horror that 
he might cry out his grief to the stupid, 
dense creatures who surrounded him. 
His throat, his eyes, his heart, were full 
of tears. 

“ Altro” whispered the Italian. 
‘* Now, Professore! Vede—vede x 

He leaned wildly over the edge. “ Lift 
up your net. Ah, gently—fer Dio— 
gently! You see? You feel? Ma- 
donna !” 

Warily and delicately the two men 
dragged the light net through the water, 
drawing and fastening its edges together, 
and with a quick, sudden gesture it was 
seized by one of the boatmen to whom 
it was relinquished. ‘The net was handed 
to the signore. A few jellyfish had 
floated in—pale and quivering, of no 
special consequence to the scientist. A 
mass of crimson brilliance lay at the 
bottom of the net of Mr. Dagget. 

“ Fortunato — forlunato/” screamed 
the Italian. ‘‘ Complimenti—mille compli- 
menti, illustrissimi. You have taken the 
prize. For the English all is success !” 





XVI. 


AN accident to the little launch delayed 
the fishing party, and Dagget did not 
reach his hotel until after nine o’clock. 
Mrs. Dagget, so he learned, was not 
in the restaurant, but in herroom. There, 
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without planning a campaign, and only 
yielding to his desire to see his wife again, 
he followed her. 

She was at her table, writing; and 
hurriedly, as her husband came in, Letty 
drew a sheet of paper over her letter. 

Thinking of her as he had been for 
hours, possessed mentally by the shifting 
images of her which his remembrances 
had furnished him, and thinking of her 
as lost to him, it was with more or less 
of a shock that he at length saw her 
alone ; very pale and very agitated, with 
marks of weeping on her eyes and cheeks, 
The fact of her absorption in something 
which had no connection with him served, 
as could nothing else, to give Dagget 
control. 

“Tt’s very late, isn’t it? Have you 
dined, Letty? It’s just nine o’clock.” 

She did not ask her husband any 
questions about his day, or where he 
had been. ‘“Dined?” she wondered. 
“Oh, I think so; I must have had some- 
thing to eat somewhere. I don’t feel 
hungry anyway, Henry.” 

One of the characteristics of the new 
love in Dagget’s heart was chivalry: her 
trouble and agitation touched him ; there 
was something pathetic in her expression, 
and she seemed wonderfully young. 
Whatever intention he entertained of 
accusing or demanding an explanation 
altered at her appearance. 

“You look very tired, Letty. Aren’t 
you well? What can I do for you? 
Will you tell me?” 

Her lip trembled—she bit it. Would 
she confess to him—speak at last of 
her own free will? 

But Letty threw her head back with 
a nervous little laugh, and, looking up at 
the clock, said, “Oh, I’m _ not tired, 
Henry! I was only writing, as you came 
in, something that I must finish.” 

And it came to him then witha sudden 
inspiration that he might give her a 
chance to prove herself true to him. 

‘* Letty,” he said awkwardly, standing 
there before the table, his hand heavy on 
it, his face reddening, “you said some- 
thing, if you will remember, the other 
day about liking to see Umbria. You 
are quite right. It would be a delightful 
excursion. ‘There is a good motor here 
for hire. I should like to go very much 
myself.” 

“ But,” she faltered, ‘ your notes, and 
the fish and things, Henry !” 


“They're not important”—he  dis- 
covered it then; ‘they can go.” 

There was certainly no evidence of 
delight on her face at this promise of an 
extended honeymoon. 

“Oh, yes,” she evaded; ‘I did think 
it would be nice, Henry—some time.” 

“It’s the season.” He advanced with 
eagerness. “I’m in the mood for a 
change. I'll go up and speak to them 
in the office, and give up our rooms, 
We'll get off to-morrow.” 

* To-morrow /” 

There was every pretext in her voice, 
every reluctance ; he ached at her tone. 

* Yes,” he nodded and smiled. ‘You 
can pack in the morning, can’t you, and 
we'll set off about four 7 

“Oh, no, Henry, 1 couldn’t—not to- 
morrow.” 

“Why, Letty ?” 

“Tt is too soon—I’ve got clothes being 
made, and all sorts of things—but the 
following e 

The pain and trouble in her face, the 
perplexity, struck him with a sharpness 
that amounted to physical pain. He 
controlled himself with gigantic effort. 
“Then you do not really cave to go?” 
He waited. 

“No,” she slowly admitted. “No, 
I don’t believe 1 do just now, Henry. I 
love—Naples. I’m not half through with 
it yet.” 

She endeavoured, it was plain, to carry 
it off lightly, and to smile now, but 
Dagget’s face was hard as wood. Beside 
himself with suspicion, certain of her 
falseness, he pressed his point stupidly. 

“But suppose I were to ask you as 
a favour to me, Letty, to come—to come 
to-morrow ?” 

“JT should think it was as unusual as 
your demand, and say that I should 
remain at Naples.” 

He saw again the hostility, the dread 
of him, that deepened hourly. “ Still, 
I do ask you, Letty.” 

Both pain and disappointment were 
clearly written on her face. “I can’t 
come, Henry—I can’t. Don’t ask it.” 

“You want more than anything, then, 
to be alone?” 

She nodded. 

He turned without further words and 
went back to his room. It didn’t now 
occur to him to dine. He went blindly 
over to the window and stood there in 
the darkness, his hands in his pockets, 
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his eyes on the night, where below in the 
valley Naples was aglow with her firefly 
lights, and where across the bay, whose 
waters were reddened by the reflection, 
the plumes and feathers of Vesuvius 
shook in crimson flame, and down 
through the mountain’s black side cut 
the ruddy scars of the old wounds and 
the new. 

So, he mused, he would hear across 
his heart the wound of the last months 
till death. He would be forced to set 
his wife free, but he must love her to 
the end. 

The fact of Faverhill’s appearance 
meant, of course, that Mrs. Faverhill had 
died—it could mean nothing else—and 
Dagget would ethically have no right to 
keep Letty and her lover from happiness. 

“ Ethically !”—he said the word be- 
tween his teeth. Where was there any 
ethical solution for his hopeless misery ? 
What philosophy or code of reason could 
teach him to master this late passion 
which, like spring floods set free at last, 
broke the bonds of ice and restraint, and 
came jubilant, if devastating, through his 
whole nature ? 

Now that he allowed his thoughts to 
devour him, there returned with all the 
distinctness they should first have pos- 
sessed, and with the feelings that should 
first have awakened, the circumstances of 
his coming home from Labrador. The 
cold, stern neutrality of the work he had 
left was still with him. He had been 
keenly absorbed by his experiences. His 
companions, two Englishmen and a 
German, had found Dagget of Oxford 
the light and spirit of the party. His 
work had been brilliant, and whatever 
had been added to the knowledge of 
the times in this exploration was due to 
Dagget. They had given him the credit, 
and he was full of his’ experience and of 
satisfaction with his voyage. 

Parting with his friends on the warm 
September night, he had taken his train, 
and, his mind still far away in the country 
he had left, reached his own door before 
realising that he was back in the familiar 
ways of the university town and had 
come home. 

Could it be possible that without the 
least emotion he had seen his wife after 
three months? Could it be possible? 


After three months’ famine he had not 
taken her in his arms? He had greeted 
her affectionately when he found her 


waiting on the porch for him. He re- 
membered no other tenderness. Why, 
he had not been a human being until 
now. His asceticism grew hideous to 
him. He was suffering as he had never 
supposed he could suffer, but he also 
lived—and his memories, finding him 
responsive to sentiment, made good 
their moment and thronged around him. 

The following day was disagreeably 
clear in his mind. Professor Watson had 
come to see him in his study at the 
college. Watson had reserved out of 
his day an hour for his interview with 
his colleague, and the visit consumed 
just five minutes! Dagget at that time 
was not a lover, and little of a husband, 
but his other qualities were strongly 
marked. Short as Professor Watson’s 
conversation was, it had proved complete, 
for although cut across abruptly, brutally, 
by Dagget’s anger and scathing retort, 
the illumining was perfect. Watson had 
not spent his life in being exact, accurate, 
and brief for nothing! The pith of his 
information in a small circumference gave 
itself to Dagget, who was more brilliantly 
enlightened by one flash in the dark than 
he would have been in the accustomed 
light of day. When Watson left, Dagget 
finished his work with more or less calm, 
put up his papers, and quietly went home 
at his appointed hour. 

Standing here in Naples, his eyes fixed 
on the gaping sides of the volcano, how 
clearly now the Henry Dagget of Oxford 
came before him, and the Dagget of Italy 
couldn’t understand him at all! He 
remembered that he had at once gone 
to his library, as if its familiar walls and 
its accustomed quiet were the atmosphere 
in which he best could envisage the 
question at hand. He had been unable 
to speak to his wife that night, or the 
next day. He had a vague idea that his 
sister, who had returned from Europe, 
was at the house most of the time, and 
the women were together. He asked 
Letty to come to his study the fourth 
day after dinner, as one would summon 
a culprit to judgment. Paler than ever, 
timid, and yet so lovely that even then 
he had observed her undoubted beauty 
as though it had needed another man’s 
love to make Dagget see his wife, 
trembling and appealing, Letty came. 

Dagget had spared her nothing. He 
told her all. 

She had heard, with no denial, with no 
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response, with only that frightened look 
which he took for guilt and for terror. 
At the end of the damning story he had 
waited, hoping for a direct refutation, 
expecting one. 

None came. 

To spare her all the humiliation 
possible, he had kept his eyes from her 
—he could feel again the paper cutter 
which in his hand he had bent back and 
forth. After an unconscionable time, he 
had been obliged himself to break the 
silence. 

“] want to tell Watson that his wife 
lies—to repeat it to him. I wish with 
your sanction to repeat to Watson my 
entire refutation of this scandal.” 

At this he had looked up at her, and 
had seen her lighten as if she had been 
grateful. But when Letty’s answer fell 
at length, he had understood that it 
must have taken her a long time to 
frame it, 

* All that Mrs. Watson says is true.” 

And then, as she spoke, he had realised 
with horror that he was not surprised! 
He had believed it! ‘The words Watson 
said bore the stamp of truth on them. 
He stiffened with disgust as she spoke. 
He thought of his child, of his lifelong 
friend, and a judgment stern and relent- 
less fell on him and on the woman. He 
had at his wife’s words risen as if her 
confession put an end to any intimate 
conversation between them. He _ had 
been conscious that she now looked at 
him eagerly. He wanted time to be 
alone to think. He had asked for it. 

*T must have time to look at this, to 
face it, to think for us both. You are 
young, and I have been very much to 
blame.” And even then he had felt the 
responsibility of her, and that he must 
save her if he could; give her at least 
the chance to be saved. “I have 
Watson’s word of honour,” he said stiffly, 
“that this shall go no further—no further ; 
and I can rely on his assurance.” 

He now remembered her pale silence, 
and her loveliness must have forced from 
him the question, “‘ You then love Faver- 
hill?” and as in leaving the room she 
passed his table she had said : 

_ “There’s a letter there, Henry. Read 
It, will you? It will speak for me. I 
wrote it for you to read.” 

After the door had closed Dagget 


found among his papers the letter ad- 
dressed to him: 
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It is not fair to let you come and not to 
tell you all I should. You must know how 
I love, how I can love. You have seen it 
all the winter, although you would not see 
or acknowledge it. You must do so now. 
This absence has given me courage to tell 
you this. All the love of my heart is given 
to another man. I do not call his name, 
for you will hate it so. But let this know- 
ledge help you to forget and to understand. 
All during these long months it has been 
he and not you who was my constant com- 
panion ; and my life shall be spent in trying 
to make him love me, as I do him. Forgive 
this cruel, cruel letter. I know all I owe 
you. I should have spared you. I have 
been selfish and cruel—can you forgive me ? 
Can you? I can’t have any right to your 
pardon, and yet that would be dear to me— 
it is all I can have a right to ask. 

LETTY. 
3y a strange caprice of fate, the love- 
letter to her husband had been the one 
destroyed, and Letty had left her letter 
to Faverhill in its place ! 

When at midnight he passed her room 
on his way to his own, he had heard the 
sound of her sobbing in the darkness, 
and his heart towards her was hard as 
steel. Letty’s letter, with what he had 
understood to be her confession of love 
for Faverhill, he had burned, and he had 
never let himself think of it. In the 
days which he had taken to decide their 
future, he had argued that she was very 
young, very impressionable, that he had 
neglected her, that she was a mother as 
well as a wife, and that her fancy for 
Faverhill might die a natural death in 
change of scene and under his watchful 
care. Just what subtlety had caused his 
decision to embrace the leaving of the 
child at home he would have been at a 
loss to tell himself. He regretted it now. 
He had done a foolish thing: no ties, no 
responsibilities, were too many to have 
been employed. He now felt he had 
made a grave mistake. No doubt she 
had thought him an_ inquisitor, more 
heartless than ever before. 

Now, as he mused, here in Naples, 
his decision taken after two months’ 
mature deliberation appeared absurd. 
Divorce should have been the solution, 
and Faverhill’s appearance forced upon 
him the ultimatum he should have taken 
in Oxford. He must set Letty free— 
he drew himself up—unless in the letter 
she was writing she was herself grasping 
her freedom—was taking leave of him to 
join Faverhill, 
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This occurred to him with such violent 
force, that, unable to endure the thought 
of the sudden loss of her, he hastened 
to herroom. It wasempty. He crossed 
it, and opened the door, to see Letty 
just disappearing around the first bend 
of the hall. Through the corridor of the 
deserted hotel her husband followed her 
to the elevator, and when the lift reached 
the ground floor Dagget was descending 
the last staircase. Letty did not leave 
the hotel, but quickly went along the 
long hallway, as if her haste were a fever, 
and at the last door she stopped, listened, 
did not even knock, but turned the knob 
and went in, 

It was past midnight—fast midnight. 

Jealousy and passion had kept the 
husband close to the door. ‘This then, 
of course, was where she had come weeks 
ago, where she had doubtless come night 
after night, and his delicacy had forborne 
to spy upon her! Delicacy! His over- 
whelming feelings scorned it now as well 
as any fear of a scandal or bruit, and yet 
for a second Dagget paused. What 
should he do, once in that room before 
the woman and her lover? What a 
dreadful, unwelcome third he would 
prove! What would his anger lead him 
to do? 

As he stood he heard his wife’s voice 
within. ‘There was no reply. Its tone 
was hushed, a whisper, low and caressing. 
The words he could not distinguish, but 
their message was the soul of tenderness, 
Then Letty began softly to sing—the 
melody was familiar to him, he had heard 
it before : 


Pussy-cat’s got on his snow-white shoes— 
Pit-pat, soft and slow. 

Brown eyes, blue eyes, which shall I choose ? 
One, two, three, four—round we go! 


Noiseless as a thief Dagget opened the 
door—so noiselessly that the woman 
singing did not hear him. 

The light from the candle carefully 
screened on the night stand was so dim 
that the figures in the room took form 
slowly. Dagget had seen pictures of 
phantom loveliness—Letty and her child 
were like them. She had taken the baby 
from his crib, and, sitting on the larger 
bed with him in her arms, she rocked 
and sang with him. 

Her husband had half-way crossed the 
floor—said her name reassuringly—before 
she saw him and gave a little cry. The 


baby, suddenly startled, sat up in his 
mother’s arms. 

“Hush, hush, Henry! he doesn’t know 
you; you'll frighten him—he’s_ been 
feverish all day. ‘There, darling, don’t 
be frightened: it’s father.” 

But Dagget had come close to them, 
and softly knelt down at the woman’s 
knees, at the feet of the child who, half 
uncovered in the warm night, lay like a 
rose on her lap, Perhaps the little thing 
who had seen the doctor all day—who 
had seen Jack Taverhill, and bidden him 
good-bye—was prepared for the advent 
of many masculine friends. At all events, 
he showed no signs of fear; again, 
possibly, the feelings in his father’s heart, 
the expression of his face, through some 
subtle medium, touched the child’s spirit, 
for he put out a friendly little hand, and 
said the word he had been taught, had 
rehearsed so many times, for which he 
had had so little use. 

“He's a great deal better to-night, 
but while I was out this afternoon they 
sent for two doctors.” 

Looking down at her husband, Letty 
said, with a reproach as keen as it was 
gentle, “ Henry, you didn’t really think 
I could leave my baby, did you? Why, 
he came on the same ship with us—he’s 
been here all along, and you never knew! 
All the time I haven’t spent with you 
I’ve been with him, and I’ve been so 
anxious lately because the hot. weather 
is bad for him, and his nurse doesn’t 
speak the language.” 

The mother’s voice, modulated for 
sleepy ears, was soothing, and the child’s 
eyes closed. Letty’s care for him was 
pretty to watch. She drew his night- 
clothes around his feet, she folded him 
as one might the leaves of a rose close 
in a loving hand; when she was sure 
that his sleep was sound, she lifted him 
to put him back in his crib, Then she 
came out in the room to her husband. 

The Madonna, as it were, before whom 
Dagget for a moment had knelt, added 
to the love he felt to be hopeless a new 
adoration. Bending his eyes on her 
eagerly, almost appealingly, he said: “I 
followed you in spite of myself. I 
couldn’t reason—God knows—I didn’t 
expect to see you like this! How could 
I dream it? I expected to find Faverhill 
with you, and I don’t know what I should 
have done, Letty. There is only one 
thing at all in my mind that is clear to 
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me—how I love you. I know that Faver- 
hill is here. By chance to-day I saw 
him go to meet you. I suppose by his 
being here in Naples that his wife is 
dead and he is free. If he loves you— 
as I do—I pity him. If you love him 
as I love you, I pity you. But you love 
each other, and therefore I envy you 
both with all my soul. I leave you free, 
Letty—I shall leave you free, of course. 
I dont know what will become of me, 
but I want you to know—to hear first 
how I love you.” 

If Letty had thought her husband’s 
voice beautiful when he read to her the 
story of Umbria, she must have thought 
it more beautiful now. Its low-whispered 
emotion sent the blood flying to her 
delicate cheeks. She had come nearer 
to him. ‘They stood in the far end of 
the room, near the shaded light. Shadows 
of the man’s and the woman’s figures 
danced on the walls, 

“\Why must you give me up to him, 
Henry ?” 

“Because you love him.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

Dagget stared. 

“Not those vile stories the husband 
of that woman told you? Surely that 
could not have made you doubt me as 
you have ?” 

“You did not deny them, Letty.” 

“Deny them!” Her voice was deep 
with scorn. ‘‘’To you who should have 
rather died than have thought them true! 
What Mrs. Watson said was true. Jack 
came daily in my loneliness—he came 
that night—I was ill, and he stayed until 
it was dreadfully late. He has loved me — 
he told me so. He is here because his 
wife is dead, and he is free—that is true, 
too. But why must you give me up to 
him, Henry ?” 

“Your letter, Letty-——” 

“ My detter?” 

“The letter you wrote me and asked 
me to read that night in my library.” 

He saw her bewilderment. 

“Oh! What did it say ?” 

Dagget told her, 

As she explained to him Dagget listened, 
drinking in her pretty, quick, uncertain 
words that were profound evidence of the 
waste and pity of months of doubt and 
suspicion and despair, the waste of love, 
the cruel, sterile waste of love and con- 
fidence and life and understanding. 


But for philosophy and moralising there 
was no place in his heart, nor for sadness 
then at the loss of life and the cheat of 
time—as he took his fill of looking at the 
young creature who, with flushed cheeks 
and with eyes wonderfully deep and 
tender, stood with lighted face and made 
the world clear for him and _ beautiful— 
and whose words created a new heaven 
and a new earth. 

“Oh, Henry,” she breathed, “how I 
have watched for the signs of love to 
come! With what pride and happiness 
I have seen here in Italy day by day that 
you were beginning to care a little what 
I did and where I was. The day you 
wanted me to stay with you, I nearly ran 
to your arms-—but it wasn’t time, it wasn’t 
time! Is it time now, Henry? Oh, do 
you think you really care? You're so 
clever, and I’m such a silly little thing— 
I know—I know.” She was weeping. 

Dagget, who held one of her hands 
crushed in his as if it were a flower, would 
have drawn her to his arms, but she kept 
him away a little with gentle force. 

“Why, when you said you would 
‘pardon’ me, I could have died with grief 
that day. To think that you could believe 
of me what you did—could dream—could 
believe—didn’t know and see. Jack 
Faverhill knew, he knew always, how I 
felt, and I have written him that I never 
want to see his face again. Oh, Henry,” 
she cried, “how blind you were—how 
blind! Why, when you said that word ‘faz- 
don’ | knew how little you cared for me! 
Men who love can’t pardon. It was the 
cruellest thing you ever said in your life.” 

Dagget overcame her resistance ; he 
put both arms about her. “Letty, I 
never pardoned you—you must believe it. 
I knew it after. I began to realise how 
I loved you—I knew it to-night most of 
all, and I could have killed you if 1 had 
found you false. But listen, dearest, 
listen; if there is any pardon you can 
show or give to me, my darling = 

“Oh, hush !” she whispered. 

He silenced her murmured words with 
his caresses, and for a long time stood so 
holding her to him. 

The child called faintly from its dreams 
and quieted again. ‘The fitful candle- 
light, quivering at last to a final flame, lit 
with its little glory the figures of husband 
and wife, and then flickered out into the 
dark. 





THE END. 

















The battle of Agincourt: encounter of the Dauphin and Henry V. 


“THE 


PLAY’S THE THING.” 


HOW I USED THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT OF CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 
AS AN AID TO MEMORY AND THE IMAGINATION. 


BY HARRIET JOHNSON. 


“SAN we, dare we, raise a question 
on the education of the child 
quite apart from the questions 

of funds, rates, buildings, inspection, or 
theology? ‘lhe voices of thousands of 
little ones answer “ Yes.” But may a 
British elementary teacher be heard on 
her own initiative? Or must every new or 
newly polished method come straight from 
America stamped with the hall-mark of a 
Royal Commission? Sompting School is a 
little village school in Sussex. ‘The scholars 
seated in those desks (p. 467), displaying 
the handiwork in their books are, for the 
most part, children of market-garden and 
farm labourers—typical South Saxons all 
of them. ‘Those brightly painted studies 
of flowers hanging so thickly on the walls 
are the unaided work of the scholars them- 
selves, all under fourteen years of age. 
Those daintily arranged wild flowers and 
grasses placed in every effective and avail- 
able spot are the result of the girls’ busy 
work before school-time every morning. 

For I may as well confess at once my 

belief that the only way to educate is to 
cultivate the mind by means of literature 
and the arts—the means by which savage 
nations have been gradually civilised. 
And since no book so well prepares the 
mind for exploring the fields of literature 
as the open book of nature, I have 
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made nature-study the basis of every 
possible lesson in school in what I hope 
is a true correlation; and the school 
gardens and “nature-rambles” supply 
texts for lessons in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, drawing, painting, recitation, 
composition, singing, and grammar. It 
was because the gradual conviction was 
forced upon me that the teaching of 
history could not be so thoroughly cor- 
related, and that it lacked the element 
of interest which the other subjects now 
acquired from nature, that the historical 
play in school came to be evolved. I re- 
membered that a child learns and retains 
better by actually seeing and doing things ; 
hence the value of the kindergarten game. 
Then, too, language is the vehicle of 
thought, and so is facial expression. But 
any one who has had experience of ele- 
mentary schools will agree that there has 
been precious little language of either 
kind in the rows of little automatons, 
seated on hard benches for hours on end, 
merely speaking in answer to set questions 
which, of necessity, limited the field of 
the answer. Carlyle must have had a 
picture of such in his mind when he said, 
“To sit as a passive bucket to be pumped 
into can, in the long run, be exhilarating 
to no creature, how eloquent soever the 
flood of utterance that is descending.” 
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“THE PLAY’S 


It struck me forcibly that, in order to 
see how far the beauties of nature, 
literature, and the arts had been com- 
prehended and appreciated by my scholars, 
I must get them to converse freely with 
me, and not merely to listen to me or 
answer my questions. Here was a 
difficulty—free, natural, and spontaneous 
conversation from scholars who had 
learned as a tradition, “Talking in 
school is against the rules.” It needed 
a revolution, anda revolution it had to 
be! I had first to show the children 
how to see all the world of nature around 
them, then to encourage them to tell 
me what they saw. Next I had to show 
them where to find their impressions con- 
firmed and crystallised by means of good 
literature and 
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coffee, with a ridiculous piece of rhyme 
about an impossible little girl thrown in ; 
the whole interlarded with moral maxims 
which mean nothing to achild? Or shall 
he practise a little of the original investiga- 
tion which is natural to childhood and 
which has always found an outlet in great 
inventors and discoverers? Shall the 
little girl be condemned still to the early 
Victorian réle and “sew as long as her 
eyes can see” at plain needlework in 
spite of the invention of machines? Or 
shall she learn to love orderliness and 
beauty from nature, and be dainty and 
neat-fingered in everything ? 

In these three parallel questions, 
gentle reader, which, think you, are 
the truly practical alternatives? And 
whichrepresent 





a new vocabu- 
lary ; lastly, to 
look for ‘ rea- 
sons why ” and 
to imagine for 
themselves 
“the light that 
never was on 
sea or land.” 
This kind of 
education 
would of course 
occupy all the 
available time 
allowed for the 
primary school 
career; and 








the views of 
the real faddist, 
who clings 
blindly to old 
and worn-out 
fallacies merely 
because the 
first inexperi- 
enced _ school- 
masters hap- 
pened to pitch 
on the “three 
R’s” as their 
**stand-by’’? 
Let us gently 
but firmly put 
the “three R’s” 








would not ad- 
mit of much of 
the technical 
work so highly advocated by the supporters 
of what is termed “ practical education.” 
I have been told by teachers and others, 
“Oh yes! That sort of thing is all very 
poetical and ideal ; but it is not practical. 
Can your scholars work sums, or do plain 
needlework ?” And, instead of replying 
to them at once, I have sat still and tried to 
imagine a world where all the little children 
were practical and made it the end and 
aim of existence that they should be able 
to “work sums.” It is time this folly 
ceased. All nature cries out against this 
unnatural way of straining (not training) 
young humanity. Is it better that a child 
should learn the trick of working so many 
“practice ” sums, or that he should form 
a habit of mind? Should he read aloud 
from a “scrappy” class reading-book a 
little bit about tea and a little bit about 


Character sketch by the boys, 


The death of the Pierrot. in their due 


place. There 
is nothing so 
desperately virtuous in arithmetic that it 
should usurp the chief place in the 
education of our children. Make an 
intelligent boy, and trust him for work- 
ing sums.and making no trouble out 
of them. Yes, my scholars can and do 
“ work sums ”—we laugh over them, enjoy 
them, sweeten the difficult parts with a 
little pleasantry, now and then jokes, and 
surmount the difficulties by mutual help. 
Last week I was teaching division of 
decimals. One boy was absent from the 
first lesson. The next day I commenced 
the lesson by reminding the boys to “ make 
the number of decimal places equal in 
both divisor and dividend.” ‘lhe boy who 
was absent the day before promptly 
stopped me with “ Miss Johnson, I want 
to know the reason why, else I shan’t be 
able to do it.” It was no good trying to 
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get overit—Bertram would know thereason 
why. More, before I had finished my 
explanation and directly he saw the 
solution “coming,” as it were, he ex- 
claimed, “All right, I see it now. 
Don’t go any further.” 

Seriously, I think it is possible to begin 
the practical training at too early an 
age. We shall be traininga bored genera- 
tion—sated with and tired of their life’s 
work before they begin it in earnest. I 
think a serious question for us all as true 
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exercise, interest, and amuse himself at 
school gardening for educational benefit — 
but do not lay too much stress on the 
disappointing, money-getting side of it, 
know that nature-rambles and historical 
games and plays will not turn out a ready- 
made business man ; but a scholar will be 
all the better business man for having 
been first an intelligent hunran being ! 
“very one is familiar with the con- 
scientious instructor who prepares lessons 
overnight with much labour and fore- 

















Queen Elizabeth knighting Sir Walter Raleigh. 


educationists to consider is, how best can 
we so teach our children that all their 
faculties may be trained up to a certain 
point, and yet at ‘the same time give 
them what God and nature intended them 
to have—a happy and untrammelled 
childhood? Some of us have had such a 
childhood ourselves. Shall we deny it to 
others? Our schools are not forcing- 
houses wherein to produce unnatural 
monstrosities. After all, we all learn 
better and work better when we are in 
good spirits. The world wants to be 
happy. Therefore I say let the boy 


thought—who makes long pages of notes, 
spaced out in columns and _ headings 
—who says, ‘‘ Now J will say so-and-so, 
and the children will then reply so-and-so.” 
And when morning arrives the notes are 
all right and the teacher is all right. But 
the children! Somehow they are far 
from all right, and their answers do not 
at all coincide with the teacher’s precon- 
ceived ideas on the point. Then we say 
the children were not interested. Now, 
why not turn the tables, and say, “ The 
scholars shall prepare the lesson and I 
(the teacher) will be listener to-morrow, 
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correcting and re- 
straining Or ex- 
plaining when 
required ?” 

Let me tell you 
how I turned the 
tables. I had two 
simultaneous 
educations in my 
schooldays— one 
the orthodox 
school course (a 
nightmare to me 
now), and the 
other a glorified 
edition of the 
sort of education 
I have tried ex- 
perimentally in 








literature, history, 
and geography. 
And my reason 
for so doing was 
that, while 1 have 
forgotten all my 
“school” his- 
tory, I have still 
a clear and 
lively recollection 
of the historical 
and other stories 
which I acted 
with my chums 
after school 
hours. I expect 
most people have 
recollections of 
the time in their 








my present school 
for ten years. I 
have already told 
you of the way 
we connect all possible lessons with the 
study of nature—of our school “ rambles” 
and school gardening. Having once 
firmly established this method and 
proved its value, I then tried to supple- 
ment it by the “ dramatic” method as an 
aid to the better understanding of good 


*‘lvanhoe” : 


Friar Tuck and the Black Knight singing 
“Troll the brown bowl.” 


The “‘ horse ” is covered with a rug. 


life when action 
seemed the key- 
note of. their 
character. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who knew some- 
thing about children and their instincts, 
says: “We grown children can tell our- 
selves a story all the while sitting quietly 
by the fire. ‘This is exactly what a child 
can not do—or does not do—at least 
when he can do anything else. He works 














Execution of traitors. 
From “ Henry the Fifth,” 
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The Trial of Charles |. 
Note the Court ladies in the gallery. 


all with lay figures and stage properties. 
When his story comes to the fighting he 
must rise, get something by way of a 
sword, or have a set-to with a piece of 
furniture until he is out of breath.” 
Acting with these thoughts prominent 


in my mind, I chose a rainy day for my 
experiment. We had been reading /vanhoe 
as an introduction to the study of the reign 
of Richard I. At play-time I said, “ It is 
rainy. Play is out of the question, Shall 
we play J/vanhoe indoors?” From that 

















King Charles bids farewell to his youngest children. 
Bishop Juxon on the left, 
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“THE PLAY’S 


moment I had no doubt of the success 
of the method. Up jumped a rosy boy 
of nature’s generous build. “I’m Friar 
Tuck,” said he, and forthwith proceeded 
to ensconce himself under the high spindle- 
legged desk which he called a hermit’s 
cell. “I’m the Black Knight,” said 
another, and dragged his black jersey over 
his head fora suit of chain mail. “Tm 
his horse,” said a boy, who only wanted 
a “thinking” part. Although we did not 
write and learn “ parts,” nor even adhere 
strictly to the text of the book, yet the 
“spirit” of the thing was there. We were 
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hood for the friar ; a fur rug to cover the 

“horse”; silver paper suits of armour for 
Red Cross knights ; window curtains for 
royal robes ; bamboo lances and wooden 
swords. 

Our first historical play—pure and 
simple—was Richard II,; and we had 
some highly realistic scenes showing 
Wat Tyler’s rebellion. ‘The scholars 
prepared the play in their own time, and 
since there was no written text they had 
to study the books on that reign very 
closely in order that they might not 
appear foolish when they improvised 

















Scholars showing paintings from real objects and from nature, 


imbued with the “very age and pressure 
of the time” of Richard the Lion-hearted, 
and the story of /vanhoe immediately rose 
to the position of first favourite. Now I 
saw the possibility of “ turning the tables.” 
The children should invent and prepare 
their own “ plays” as a regular thing, and 
in so doing unconsciously learn their 
lessons and supply their own interest. 
Since that day we have steadily pro- 
gressed, and when lately reviving our old 
favourite Jvanhoe, we added a few slight 
“properties” in the form of a helmet 
(made out of silver paper tea-packet wrap- 
pings) for the Black Knight; a monk’s 





speeches. The scholars not actually 
taking part in the play acted as chorus, 
filling in descriptions and supplying facts 
which did not lend themselves to repre- 
sentation. 

In this way we have performed typical 
scenes from most of the reigns of English 
history. It is not necessary to act every 
reign—a few typical scenes serve as 
“pegs ” on which to hang all the facts. 
For instance, after we had thoroughly 
acted Henry V., the scholars knew, 


without telling, that he claimed France 
through “his ancestor, Edward ITI.,” and 
all about the Salic law. They suggested 
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that Henry VI. inherited his weak- 
ness of character from his maternal 
grandfather, the French king as por- 
trayed by Shakespeare. Our most 
successful plays, so far, have been 
scenes. from the life of Charles I. and 
the tournament scene from Jvanhoe 
—the former including a trial scene 
(shown in the illustration), with Brad- 
shaw, the judge, wearing his famous 
big black hat, and Charles wearing a 
frayed-rope wig, an old skirt for a 
cloak, and a brown-paper hat. The 
execution was most realistic, for a boy 
supplied a rusty axe, which delighted 
the audience, and Charles delivered 
a thrilling speech before dying with 
the word “ Remember ” on his lips. 
What boy could resist real fire- 
works at a battle of Naseby? And 
how they delight in stealing in after 
a battle scene and examining the 














dead! For the tournament scene 
one boy has supplied real stirrups 
and horse brasses which, combined 
with silver paper armour, give an air 
of “derring-do” not to be resisted. 
A glance at the picture illustrating the 
knighting of Raleigh will, I think, show 
that these little village children have 
learned the trick of facial expression ; the 
gracious Queen, the zealous and disaf- 
fected nobles are there,and even hob-nailed 
boots fail to mar the graceful pose of 
Raleigh. What a contrast to the Hodge 
of earlier days with his loutish ways and 


An arithmetic game. 


Conducted by the head mistress. 


uncouth speech! Surely an intelligent 
ploughboy is better than a lout. I am 
convinced that my boys are better workers 
and better citizens for being raised to 
more natural and free manners. 
Geography can be played even in the 
schoolroom, Our harmonium stool (some- 
times the executioner’s “ block ”) becomes 
a ship or a train. Various parts of the 
room are named as ports or stations. 
Scenes are enacted showing manners 











and customs of other countries, Just 
lately Canada was the theme, and no 
schoolboy’s Canada is complete with- 
out Indians. So once more in the 
picture note facial expression. This 
week New Zealand is the topic, and 
the boys have gone so far as to bring 
a tame jackdaw to represent the birds 
of that place. They planned out 
three scenes : New Zealand and visit 
of Captain Cook, murder of Captain 
Cook, cannibals eating human flesh, 
introduction of pigs, natives con- 
verted from cannibalistic tastes owing 
to superior flavour (!) of pigs ; early 
settlers civilising the natives; pre- 
sent-day conditions, sheep farms, de- 
scription of flora and fauna, frozen 
meat exports, native customs as shown 
by funeral ceremony of Maoris, in- 








Playground flower p(lots. 
Made and kept up without cost by the boys themselves. 


cluding Maori “crying lady” (real 
tears shed from small bottle hidden 
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A geography game; North American Indians at meal-time. 


An English settler is represented with plough in the background. 


in handkerchief). Grand finale, a real 
volcano of fireworks in sand heap. 

The younger children act “ arithmetic 
plays.” ‘There is no doubt about their 
enjoyment. Many a hearty laugh have 
we had over the quaint speeches and 


misuse of grandiloquent phrases by some 
of the ambitious youngsters, and no one 
laughs more heartily than the perpetra- 
tor of a “bull,” for we learn by our 
mistakes and take a joke good-tem- 
peredly. 

















A nature ramble on the Sussex Downs. 


Photographs by Clarke & Hyde. 
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THE CURATE’S FRIEND. 
BY E. M. FORSTER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WALLIS MILLS, 

T is uncertain how the Faun came to 
be in Wiltshire. Perhaps he came 
over with the Roman legionaries, 

to live with his friends in camp, talking 
to them of Lucretilis or Garganus or of 
the slopes of Etna; they in the joy of 
their recall forgot to take him on board, 
and he wept in exile ; but at last he found 
that our hills also understood his sorrows, 
and rejoiced when he was happy. Or, 
perhaps, he came to be there because 
he had been there always. ‘There is 
nothing particularly classical about a faun 
—it is only that the Greeks and Italians 
lave ever had the sharpest eyes. You 
will find him in the Zempest and the 
Benedicite ; and any country which has 
beech clumps and sloping grass and very 
clear streams may reasonably produce 
him. 

How I came to see him is a more 
difficult question. For to see him there 
is required a certain quality, for which 
truthfulness is too cold a name and 
animal spirits too coarse a one, and he 
alone knows how this quality came to 
be in me. No man has the right to call 
himself a fool, but I may say that I then 
presented the perfect semblance of one. 
I was facetious without humour and 
serious without conviction. Every Sunday 
I would speak to my rural parishioners 
about the other world in the tone of one 
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whohas been behind the scenes, or I would 
explain to them the errors of the Pelagians, 
or I would warn them against hurrying 
from one dissipation to another. Every 
‘Tuesday I gave what I called “straight 
talks to my lads ”—talks which led straight 
past anything awkward. And _ every 
‘Thursday I addressed the Mothers’ Union 
on the duties of wives or widows, and gave 
them practical hints on the management 
of a family of ten. 

I took myself in, and for a time I 
certainly took in Emily. I have never 
known a girl attend so carefully to my 
sermons, or laugh so heartily at my jokes. 
It is no wonder that I became engaged. 
She has made an excellent wife, freely 
correcting her husband’s absurdities, but 
allowing no one else to breathe a word 
against them; able to talk about the 
sub-conscious self in the drawing-room, 
and yet have an ear for the children 
crying in the nursery, or the plates break- 
ing in the scullery. An excellent wife— 
better than I even imagined. But she 
has not married me. 

Had we stopped indoors that afternoon 
nothing would have happened. It was 
all owing to Emily’s mother, who insisted 
on our ‘ tea-ing’ out. Opposite the village, 
across the stream, was a small chalk down, 
crowned by a beech copse and a few 
Roman earthworks. (I lectured very 
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“Then the faun laid his hands upon them.” 
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vividly on those earthworks: they have 
since proved to be Saxon). Hither did 
I drag up a tea-basket and a heavy rug 
for Emily’s mother, while Emily and a 
little friend went on in front. ‘The little 
friend—who has played all through a much 
less important part than he supposes— 
was a pleasant youth, full of intelligence 
and poetry—especially of what he called 
the poetry of earth. He longed to wrest 
earth’s secret from her, and I have seen 
him press his face passionately into the 
grass, even when he has believed himself 
to bealone. Emily was at that time full 
of vague aspirations, and though I should 
have preferred them all to have centred 
in me, yet it seemed unreasonable to 
deny her such other opportunities for self- 
culture as the neighbourhood provided. 

It was then my habit, on reaching the 
top of any eminence, to exclaim facetiously, 
* And who will stand on either hand and 
keep the bridge with me? ”—at the same 
moment violently agitating my arms or 
casting my wideawake at an imaginary 
foe. Emily and the friend received my 
sally as usual, nor could I detect any 
insincerity in their mirth, Yet I was con- 
vinced that some one was present who did 
not think I had been funny, and any 
public speaker will understand my grow- 
ing uneasiness. 

I was somewhat cheered by Emily’s 
mother, who puffed up, exclaiming, “‘ Kind 
Harry, to carry the things! What should 
we do without you evennow! Oh, whata 
view! Can you see the dear cathedral ? 
No, too hazy. Now J/’m going to sit 
right on the rug.” She smiled mysteri- 
ously. “The downs in September, you 
know.” 

We gave some perfunctory admiration 
to the landscape, which is indeed only 
beautiful to those who admire land, and 
to them, perhaps, the most beautiful in 
England. For here is the body of the 
great chalk spider who straddles over our 
island—whose legs are the South Downs 
and the North Downs and the Chilterns, 
and the tips of whose toes poke out at 
Hunstanton and Dover. He is a clean 
creature, who grows as few trees as he 
can, and those few in tidy clumps, and he 
loves to be tickled by quickly flowing 
streams. He is pimpled all over with 
earthworks, for from the beginning men 
have fought for the privilege of standing 
on him, and the oldest of our temples is 
built upon his back. 


But in those days I liked my country 
smug and pretty, full of gentlemen’s 
residences and shady bowers and people 
who touch their hats. The great sombre 
expanses, on which one may walk for miles 
and hardly shift a landmark or meet a 
genteel person were still intolerable to 
me. I turned away as soon as propriety 
allowed, and said, “‘ And may I now pre- 
pare the cup that cheers ?” 

Emily’s mother replied, “ Kind man to 
help me! I always do say that tea out is 
worth the extra effort. I wish we led 
simpler lives.” We agreed with her, I 
spread out the food. ‘‘ Won’t the kettle 
stand? Oh, but make it stand!” I did 
so. ‘There was a little cry, faint, but 
distinct, as of something in pain. 

“ How silent it all is up here! 
Emily. 

I dropped a lighted match on the grass, 
and again I heard the little cry, 

“What is that ?” I asked. 

“*T only said it was so silent,” said Emily. 

“Silent, indeed!” echoed the little 
friend. 

Silent! The place was full of noises, 
If the match had fallen ina drawing-room 
it could not have been worse, and ' the 
loudest noise came from beside Emily 
herself. I had exactly the sensation of 
going to a great party, of waiting to be 
announced in the echoing hall, where 1 
could hear the voices of the guests, but 
could not yet see their faces. It is a 
nervous moment for a self-conscious man, 
especially if all the voices should be 
strange to him, and he has never met his 
host. 

“‘ My dear Harry,” said the elder lady, 
“never mind about that match. That'll 
smoulder away and harm no one, _‘T¢a- 
ee-ee! I always say—and you will find 
Emily the same—that as the magic hour 
of five approaches, no matter how good a 
lunch, one begins to feel a sort of ——” 

Now the faun is of the kind who capers 
upon the Neo-Attic reliefs, and if you do 
not notice his ears or see his tail you take 
him for a man, and are horrified. 

“ Bathing!” I cried wildly. “Such a 
thing for our village lads; but I quite 
agree—more supervision—I blame myself. 
Go away, bad boy !—-go away !” 

“What will he think of next?” said 
Emily, while the creature beside her stood 
up and beckoned to me. I advanced, 
struggling and gesticulating, with tiny 
steps and horrified cries, exorcising the 
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apparition with my hat. Not otherwise 
had I advanced the day before, when 
Emily’s nieces showed me their guinea- 
pigs. And by no less hearty laughter was 
I greeted now. Until the strange fingers 
closed upon me, I still thought that here 
was one of my parishioners, and did not 
cease to exclaim, “‘ Let me go, naughty 
boy !—let go!” And Emily’s mother, 
believing herself to have detected the 
joke, replied, “‘ Well, I must confess they 
are naughty boys, and reach one even on 
the rug—the downs in September, as I 
said before.” 

Here I caught sight of the tail, uttered 
a wild shriek, and fled into the beech copse 
behind. 

“Harry would have beena born actor,” 
said Emily’s mother as I left them. 

I realised that a great crisis in my life 
was approaching, and that if I failed in it 
I might permanently lose my self-esteem. 
Already in the wood, I was troubled by a 
multitude of voices—the voices of the hill 
beneath me, of the trees over my head, of 
the very insects in the bark of the tree. 
I could even hear the stream licking little 
pieces out of the meadows, and the 
meadows dreamily protesting. Above the 
din—which is no louder than the flight of 
a bee—rose the faun’s voice, saying, “ Dear 
priest, be placid !—be placid! Why are 
you frightened ?” 

“T am not frightened,” said I—and 
indeed I was not. ‘But I am grieved; 
you have disgraced me in the presence 
of ladies,” 

“No one else has seen me,” he said, 
smiling idly. “'The women have tight 
boots, and the man has longhair. ‘Those 
kind never see, For years I have only 
spoken to children, and they lose sight 
of me as soon as they grow up. But you 
will not be able to lose sight of me, and, 
until you die, you will be my friend. 
Now I begin to make you happy: lie 
upon your back, or run races, or climb 
trees, or shall I get you blackberries or 
harebells or wives ?” 

In a terrible voice I said to him, “ Get 
thee behind me!” He got behind me. 
“Once for all,” I continued, “let me tell 
you that it is vain to tempt one whose 
happiness consists in giving happiness to 
others,” 

“I cannot understand you,” he said 
ruefully. ‘What is to tempt?” 

“Poor woodland creature!” said I, 
turning round. ‘ How could you wnder- 
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stand? It was idle of me to chide you. 
It is not in your little nature to compre- 
hend a life of self-denial. Ah, if only I 
could reach you !” 

You have reached him,” said the hill, 

“ If only I could touch you !” 

* You have touched him,” said the hill. 

* But I will never leave you,” burst out 
the faun. ‘‘I will sweep out your shrine 
for you; I will accompany you to the 
meetings of matrons; I will enrich you 
at the bazaars.” 

I shook my head. “For these things 
I care not at all. And, indeed, I was 
minded to reject your offer of service 
altogether, ‘There I was wrong. You 
shall help me—you shall help me to 
make others happy.” 

“Dear priest, what a curious life! 
People whom I have never seen—people 
who cannot see me—why should I make 
them happy ? 

“My poor lad! perhaps in time you 
will learn why. Now begone !—com- 
mence! On this very hill sits a young 
lady for whom I have a high regard. 
Commence with her. Aha! your face 
falls. I thought as much. You cannot 
do anything. Here is the conclusion of 
the whole matter!” 

“TI can make her happy,” he replied, 
“if you order me; and when I have 
done so perhaps you will trust me more.” 


Emily’s mother had started home, but 
Emily and the little friend still sat beside 
the tea things—she in her white piqué 
dress and biscuit straw, he in his rough 
but well-cut summer suit. ‘The great 
pagan figure of the faun towered inso- 
lently above them. 

The friend was saying, “ And have you 
never felt the appalling loneliness of ‘a 
crowd ?” 

“All that,” replied Emily, “have I 
felt, and very much more.” 

Then the faun laid his hands upon 
them. They, who had only intended 
a little cultured flirtation, resisted him 
as long as they could, but were gradually 
urged into each other’s arms, and em- 
braced with passion. 

“‘ Miscreant !” I shouted, bursting from 
the wood. “ You have betrayed me.” 

“T know it; I care not,” cried the 
little friend. ‘Stand aside! You are in 
the presence of that which you do not 
understand. In the great solitude we 


have found ourselves at last.” - 
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“Remove your accursed hands!” I 
shrieked to the faun. 

He obeyed, and the little friend con- 
tinued more calmly: “ It is idle to chide. 
What should you know, poor clerical 
creature, of the mystery of love, of the 
eternal man and the eternal woman, of 
the self-effectuation of a soul ?” 

“That is true,” said Emily angrily. 
“ Harry, you would never have made me 
happy. I shall always treat you as a 
friend, but how could I give myself to a 
man who makes such silly jokes? When 
you played the buffoon at tea your hour 
was sealed. I must be treated seriously ; 
I must see infinities broadening round 
me as I rise. You may not approve of 
it, but so I am. In the great solitude I 
have found myself at last.” 

“Wretched girl!” I cried. 
solitude! O pair of 
pets !” 

The little friend began to lead Emily 
away, but I heard her whisper to him, 
‘Dear, we can’t possibly leave the basket 
for Harry after this ; and mother’s rug, do 
you mind having that in the other hand?” 

So they departed, and I flung myself 
upon the ground with every appearance 
of despair. 

“ Does he cry ?” asked the faun. 

“He does not cry,” answered the hill. 
“ His eyes are as dry as pebbles.” 

My tormentor made me look at him. 
“TI see happiness at the bottom of your 
heart,” said he. 

“T trust I have my secret springs,” I 
answered stiffly. 

And then I prepared a scathing denun- 
ciation, but of all the words I might have 
said, I only said one, and it began with 
‘ D.” 

He gave a joyful cry. “Oh, now you 
really belong to us! ‘To the end of your 
life you will swear when you are cross 
and laugh when you are happy. Now 
laugh !” 

There was a great silence. All nature 
stood waiting, while a curate tried to 
conceal his thoughts, not only from 
nature, but from himself. I thought of 
my injured pride, of my baffled unselfish- 
ness, of Emily, whom I was losing through 
no fault of her own, of the little friend, 
who just then slipped beneath the heavy 
tea-basket, and that decided me, and I 
laughed. 

That evening, for the first time, I heard 
the chalk downs singing to each other 
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across the valleys, as they often do when 
the air is quiet and they have had a 
comfortable day. From my study window 
I could see the sunlit figure of the faun, 
sitting before the beech copse as a man 
sits before his house. And as night came 
on I knew for certain that not only was 
he asleep, but that the hills and woods 
were asleep also, ‘The stream, of course, 
never slept, any more than it ever freezes. 
Indeed, the hour of darkness is really the 
hour of water, which has been somewhat 
stifled all day by the great pulsings of 
the land. ‘That is why you can feel it 
and hear it from a greater distance in the 
night, and why a bathe after sundown is 
the most wonderful. 

The joy of that first evening is still 
clear in my memory, in spite of all the 
happy years that have followed. I re- 
member it when I ascend my pulpit—I 
have a living now—and look down upon 
the best people sitting beneath me, pew 
after pew, generous and contented ; upon 
the worse people, crowded in the aisles ; 
upon the whiskered tenors of the choir, 
and the high-browed curates, and the 
churchwardens fingering their bags, and 
the supercilious vergers, who turn late 
comers from the door. I remember it 
also when I sit in my comfortable 
bachelor rectory, amidst the carpet slippers 
that good young ladies have worked for 
me, and the oak brackets that have been 
carved for me by good young men, 
amidst my phalanx of presentation tea- 
pots and my illuminated testimonials, 
and all the other offerings of people 
who believe that I have given them a 
helping hand, and who really have 
helped me out of the mire themselves. 
And though I try to communicate that 
joy to others—as I try to communicate 
anything else that seems good—and 
though I sometimes succeed, yet I can 
tell no one exactly how it came to me. 
For if I breathed one word of that, my 
present life, so agreeable and profitable, 
would come to an end, my congregation 
would depart, and so should I, and 
instead of being an asset to my parish, 
I might find myself an expense to the 
nation. ‘Therefore, in place of the lyrical 
and rhetorical treatment, so suitable to 
the subject, so congenial to my pro- 
fession, I have been forced to use the 
unworthy medium of a narrative, and to 
delude you by declaring that this isa short 
story, suitable for reading in the train. 
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SELESS and unashamed, it stands 
upon my writing-table between 
the bowl of white roses and 

the Veiled Dancer of ‘l'anagra, with neither 
the beauty of the one object nor the 
gracious mystery of the other to commend 
it, a true monument of triviality. And 
still it finds favour in my eyes, and 
ranks higher in the tale of my possessions 
than many a completer manifestation of 
art; though indeed to speak of art and 
my China Castle in the same breath were 
an unkindly anomaly, a satire, as it were, 
upon the naiveté, the sweet unreasonable- 
ness, of its existence. I had set forth, 
I remember, on the strictly utilitarian 
quest of a salad-bowl, and my mind was 
vaguely set upon some majestic, and 
perhaps even somewhat solemn vessel, 
that should lend new dignity and grace to 
the ceremonies of summer and spring. It 
wavered in my mind’s eye, now as a portly 
vision of richly vivid Oriental colouring, 
where strange hues of rose and vermilion 
glowed beside gleams of emerald and 
lapis-lazuli; and then again as a white 
chalice of almost austere purity of con- 
tour, with a colour scheme of so refined 
and rarefied a patterning of slim green 
leaves as to charm by its very reticence. 
Surely I had in my wanderings seen such 
an one, but where? The streets, a 
very pleasant sunlit maze of adventure, 
lay all about me, a piano-organ in the 
distance flourished out a gaily incon- 
sequent invitation to the chase, and 


I stepped forth briskly for those happy 
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hunting-grounds where the dingiest by- 
ways may be gilded with the romance 
of treasure-trove. 

Here and there I quested, often among 
the most unpromising of merchandise, 
scanning miscellaneous flotsam and jet- 
sam, all manner of ineffectual derelicts 
from past and present alike, and_ still 
my salad-bowl was to seek. Where in- 
deed could | have seen it? Or was the 
gracious vision but a mirage of imagina- 
tion? I was in no wise despondent, 
for was it not in this selfsame sordid 
little street with the grubby pavements 
and the hawkers’ booths along the gutter, 
that I had unearthed aforetime not a 
few things worthy of honour—a piece, 
for instance, of Chinese enamel, coloured 
like a jewel, to say nothing of the set 
of ancient mother-o’- pearl “fish” 
counters, each carved finely with its own 
separate story ? 

“ Courage, mon ami,” 1 said to myself, 
“Je Diable est mort!” I turned to cross 
the road towards a certain insignificant 
low-browed shop behind whose window- 
panes cheap cutlery, cracked china, and 
tarnished trinkets were huddled together, 
cheek by jowl with bottles of striped 
sweetmeats, dubious-looking oranges, and 
nuts. The prospect was not over- 
whelmingly alluring, but I had seen 
worse, and this was breaking new ground; 
I had not explored this particular glory- 
hole before. 

And so I entered forthright, and was 
lost ; for on a dingy side-shelf, half sub- 
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merged beneath a wreath of battered im- 
mortelles and a broken fan whose ivory 
sticks showed more of dirt than design, 
I saw it, my China Castle, and fell into 
hopeless, unreasoning infatuation for it 
with all the headlong fondness of love at 
first sight. ‘That day I shopped no more. 
Heaven knows I had needed the salad- 
bearing chalice, but how much more, 
how incredibly more, I wanted this 
foolish object,—ornament you could 
scarcely call it,—whose rude simplicity 
even now makes me ashamed! I have 
sold my reputation as an astute and 
tasteful buyer of unconsidered _ trifles, 
not for a song, but for a whim, which 
still I cannot find it in my heart to regret. 
I certainly did not need it, possibly no 
one on earth in their right senses could, 
but I wanted it very much indeed. 

And now it faces me, with its absurd 
facade of simulated apricot-tinted brick, 
flanked by twin drum-towers martially 
battlemented, and yet overgrown— 
moving symbol of peace in a warlike 
spot—with an amazing efflorescence of 
the strangest, many-coloured crinkly 
flowers and foliage that— 


either grew 
In syke nor ditch, nor yet in ony sleugh, 


like the famous “birk” in the ballad. 
In the very middle of the central structure 
is a dark red door at the head of some 
half a dozen stately steps, and above this 
hermetically closed portal a large round 
white-faced clock, outlined and figured 
in gilt, points perpetually the hour of 
half-past nine. Why half-past nine in 
particular I have wondered over and over 
again, but there is a certain fascination 
about the choice of that point of time 
and no other. In summer it should be 
just dark, and, if there were a moon, 
why so much the better; while in winter 
—but no, winter is unimaginable any- 
where near my clay-built citadel ; those 
grotesquely twining creepers could never 
be approached by frost. And _ surely 
that must be a vine upon the forefront, 
bearing grapes and odd-looking flowers 
at once, which straggles up towards the 
‘blind casement-window on the first tier. 
Three colossal globes, pyramidally dis- 
posed, grace the pediment, surmounting 
and flanking the moon-faced clock, and 
these, seen with the eyes of faith, are 
spheres of rose-coloured mirble; while 
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about these also clamber those outlandish 
vines. 

The whole structure is, obviously, 
superlatively useless; it thrusts its in- 
utility, so to speak, in your face. To 
be quite dispassionately just, there is 
perhaps the merest ghost of a chance 
that the partially hollowed drum-towers 
may have been once upon a time designed 
to harbour spills, although even in this 
faint approximation to even so small a 
measure of usefulness I prefer to dis- 
believe. The triumphant appeal of the 
thing lives in its supreme uselessness. 

And the charm of the truly useless, of 
the absolutely superfluous, is a stronger 
magic than one is given, in the flush of 
everyday happenings, to realise. The 
necessary and useful things of life you 
take as a matter of course; they must be 
planned for, taken thought for, they may 
very possibly have to be fought for. They 
are part and parcel of the mellay and 
the dusty journey along the level highway. 
They leave no room for dreams, or for 
“such stuff as dreams are made on,” while 
in the green island of the Useless, fair 
and infertile, may be found a veritable 
oasis for the fancy, a little Rest-and-be- 
‘Thankful for the soul. 

The chambers of Mnemosyne are all 
hung with faded tapestries, and who in 
wandering there but finds strange, incon- 
sequent threads of brightness that, like 
snatches of old-remembered airs, touch 
heart and sense alike to some vague 
consciousness of joy? Things so small, 
and perhaps so foolish-seeming in them- 
selves, may stand for symbols in some 
dim, imperfectly perceived fashion, of all 
manner of glories, undefined, yet none the 
less golden, of beauty and romance. The 
baubles so passionately admired in child- 
hood can never quite be despoiled of 
their ancient spell. Whatever their in- 
trinsic worth or worthlessness may be, 
the charm is indestructible, and among 
all the strange things of this strange life 
remains the thrill that they may still 
awaken. For myself, Iam not ashamed 
to confess an undying, if half-subconscious, 
allegiance to those same Ejikons which 
childhood found mysteriously fair. Why 
the spun-glass peacock, the waxen fruits, 
and nuts of gold and silver that were 
wont to deck the Christmas-tree boughs 
should have inspired such splendid im- 
aginings I could never tell, any more 
than I could define the source of the 
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pleasure I cannot choose but take in the 
possession of a great brazen key, whose 
massively simple wards fit no door that 
Ihave ever seen, or am ever like to see. 
Utterly inutile, too, is the flexible silver- 
scaled Persian fish with carbuncle eyes, 
designed to hold perfumes, It is all a 
part of the same instinct; the eternal 
child in us, surviving the passage of time 
and the onslaught of experience, reaches 
out after odd playthings, scarcely more 
appraisable among the commodities of 
everyday than the toys of that other child 
who to comfort his sad heart ranged his 
poor treasures beside his bed. . . . 

‘©A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 


A bottle of bluebells.” . 


It is a matter for candid thanksgiving 
that we keep some of our toys, that a reflec- 
tion, however faint, of the trailing clouds 
of glory that once lay about us still comes 
and goes in happy, irrelevant glimpses. 
Granted that we never may re-capture 
the whole-hearted pleasure of childhood’s 
illusion, we may surely make as merry 


as we can with what of spontaneity and 
happy fantastic impulse the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge and the years have 
left us. Life is real, life is earnest —then 
how desirable to stake out a claim in 
Cloud-Cuckooland, to go and dream in 
just for once in a while. ‘The tiniest of 
crofts it may be, but how pleasant a 
retreat is a farm in fairyland, however 
small! Indeed, I am very far from being 
sure that even my prosaic little China 
Castle may not some day prove a haven 
of romance. I should not be in the 
least surprised if in some late summer 
dusk, at half-past nine precisely, dien 
entendu, not a moment before or after, 
the flowers that crown its ragged ramparts 
were to glow with colour and perfume, 
and the blind windows with lights. 
When the heavy door swings open, sounds 
of music will of course flow through, and 
down the shallow white stairway who 
shall come but a fairy Princess—the Fair 
One with the Golden Locks herself, it may 
be—to take me by the hand and lead 
me into her beautiful garden where flowers 
and folk alike never wither nor grow old. 





MY GRANDMOTHER’S PORTRAIT. 


H! the long years have gone, 
And a life’s sweeter part, 
Since I first fell in love, 
Since I first lost my heart 
To the beauty and grace 
Of my grandmother’s face 
In its frame on the wall 


“And she died old and grey!” 
Nay! that cannot be truth, 
For she still reigns serene 
In the joy of her youth, 
Ever sweet, ever fair, 
As they’ve painted her there 
In her frame on the wall. 


With the bloom on her cheek 
Can no wild rose compare, 
Nor the daffodil’s gold 
With the gold of her hair, 
And the blue of her eyes 
Is of washed April skies 

As she smiles from the wall. 


And the years bring no rival 

She cannot outshine ; 

Let them come as they will, 

Ladies fair, ladies fine, 

For they have not a trace 

Of my grandmother's grace 
In her frame on the wall. 


Ah! the long years have gone, 
And my hair has grown grey, 
And it’s very far back 
To my grandmother’s day ; 
But her hair keeps its gold, 
And she never grows old 

In her frame on the wall. 


M. M. M, 








CHASED BY THE TRAIL. 


BY JACK LONDON. 


ALT MASTERS first blinked 
his eyes in the light of day 
in a trading post on the Yukon 

River. His father was one of those 
world-missionaries who are known as 
* pioneers,” and who spend the years of 
their life in pushing outward the walls of 
civilisation and in planting the wilderness, 
He had selected Alaska as his field of 
labour, and his wife, always working 
shoulder to shoulder, had gone with him 
to that land of frost and cold. 

Now, to be born to the moccasin and 
pack-strap is indeed a hard way of 
entering the world ; but far harder it is 
to lose one’s mother while yet a child, 
This was Walt’s misfortune; but in his 
brief fourteen years he had met it bravely, 
performing whatever work fell to his lot, 
and undergoing his share of suffering and 
hardship. 

He had, at different times, done deeds 
which few boys get the chance to do, 
and he had learned to take some pride 
in himself and to be unafraid. Now with 
most people, pride goeth before a fall ; 
but not so with Walt. His was a healthy 
belief in his own strength and fitness, 
and, knowing his limitations, he was 
neither overweening nor presumptuous. 
He had learned to meet reverses with 
the stoicism of the Indian. Shame, to 
him, lay not in the failure to accomplish, 
but in the failure to strive. So, when 
he attempted to cross the Yukon between 
two ice-runs, and was chased by the trail, 
he was not cast down by his defeat. 

The way of it was this: After passing 
the winter at his father’s claim on Mazy 
May, he came down to an island on the 
Yukon and went into camp. This was 
late in the spring, just previous to the 
breaking of the ice on the river. It was 
quite warm, and the days were growing 
marvellously long. Only the night 
before, talking with Chilcoot Jim, the 
daylight had not faded and sent him off 
to bed till after ten o'clock, Even 
Chilcoot Jim, an Indian boy who was 
about Walt’s own age, was surprised at 
the rapidity with which summer was 
coming on. The snow had melted from 
all the southern hillsides and the level 


surfaces of the flats and islands ; every- 
where could be heard the trickling of 
water and the song of hidden rivulets ; 
but somewhow, under its three-foot ice 
sheet, the Yukon delayed to heave its 
great length of three thousand miles and 
shake off the frosty fetters which bound it. 

But it was evident that the time was 
fast approaching when it would again 
run free. Great fissures were splitting 
the ice in all directions, while the water 
was beginning to flood through them and 
over the top. On this morning a frightful 
rumbling brought the two boys hurriedly 
from their blankets, Standing on the 
bank, they soon discovered the cause. 
The Stuart River had broken loose and 
reared a great ice barrier where it entered 
the Yukon, barely a mile above their 
island. While a great deal of the Stuart 
ice had been thus piled up, the remainder 
was now flowing under the Yukon ice, 
pounding and thumping at the solid 
surface above it as it passed onward 
toward the sea. 

“To-day um break-um,” Chilcoot Jim 
said, nodding his head. ‘“ Sure !” 

“And then, maybe two days for the 
ice to pass by,” Walt added, “and you 
and Jl be starting for Dawson. It’s 
only seventy miles, and if the current 
runs five miles an hour and we paddle 
three, we ought to make it in ten hours. 
What do you think ?” 

“Sure.” Chilcoot Jim did not know 
much Inglish, and this favourite word 
of his was made to do labour on all 
occasions. 

After breakfast the boys got out the 
Peterborough canoe from its winter cache. 
It was an admirable sample of the 
boat-builder’s skill ; an imported article 
brought from the natural home of the 
canoe—Canada. It had been packed 
over the Chilcoot Pass, two years before, 
on a man’s back, and had then carried 
the first mail in six months into the 
Klondike. Walt, who happened to be in 
Dawson at the time, had bought it for 
three hundred dollars’ worth of dust which 
he had mined on the Mazy May. 

It had been a revelation, both to him 
and to Chilcoot Jim, for up to its advent 
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they had been used to no other craft 
than the flimsy birch-bark cances of the 
Indians and the rude poling-boats of 
the whites. Jim, in fact, spent many a 
happy half-hour in silent admiration of 
its perfect lines. It was so light that it 
might be lifted by the one hand, so 
fragile that a lusty boy could thrust his 


heel through it; and withal, strong 
enough to carry two men and_ three 
hundred pounds through the ~ boiling 


whirlpools of the White Horse. 

“Um good. Sure.” Jim lifted his 
gaze from the dainty craft, expressing his 
delight in the same terms for the thou- 
sandth time. But, glancing over Walt’s 
shoulder, he saw something on the river 
which startled him. “Look! See!” he 
cried, 

A man had been racing a dog-team 
across the slushy surface for the shore, 
and had been cut off by the rising flood. 
As Walt whirled around to see, the ice 
behind the man burst into violent com- 
motion, splitting and smashing into frag- 
ments which bobbed up and down and 
turned turtle like so many corks. A 
gush of water followed, burying the sled 
and washing the dogs from their feet. 
Tangled in their harness and_ securely 
fastened to the heavy sled, they must 
drown in a few minutes unless rescued by 
the man. Bravely his manhood answered. 

Floundering about with the drowning 
animals, nearly hip-deep in the icy flood, 
he cut and slashed with his sheath-knife 
at the traces. One by one, the dogs 
struck out for shore, the first reaching 
safety ere the last was released. ‘Then 
the master, abandoning the sled, followed 
them. It was a struggle in which little 
help could be given, and Walt and Chil: 
coot Jim could only, at the last, grasp his 
hands and drag him half-fainting up the 
bank. 

First he sat down till he had recovered 
his breath ; next he knocked the water 
from his ears like a boy who has just been 
swimming ; and after that he whistled his 
dogs together, to see whether they had all 
escaped. ‘These things done, he turned 
his attention to the lads. 

“Tm Muso,” he said, ‘Pete Muso, 
and I’m looking for Charley Drake. His 
partner is dying down to Dawson, and 
they want him to come at once, as soon 
as the river breaks. He’s got a cabin on 


this island, hasn’t he ?” 
“Yes,” Walt answered; “but he’s on 
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the other side of the river, with a couple 
of men, getting out a raft of logs for a 


grubstake. 
The  stranger’s disappointment was 
great. Exhausted by his weary journey, 


just escaped from sudden death, overcome 
by all he had undergone in carrying the 
message which was now useless, it was 
more than he could bear. The tears 
welled into his eyes, and his voice was 
choked with sobs as he repeated aimlessly, 
* But his partner’s dying. It’s his partner, 
you know, and he wants to see him 
before he dies.” 

Walt and Jim knew that nothing could 
be done, and as aimlessly looked out on 
the hopeless river. No man could ven- 
ture on it and live. On the other bank, 
and several miles up-stream, a thin column 
of smoke wavered to the sky. Charley 
Drake was cooking his dinner there; 
seventy miles below his partner lay dying, 
yet no word of it could be sent. 

But even as they looked, a change came 
over the river. There was a_ muffled 
rending and tearing, and, as if by magic, 
the surface water disappeared, while the 
great ice-sheet, reaching from shore to 
shore and broken into all manner and 
sizes of cakes, floated silently up toward 
them. So rapidly did it rise that they 
could mark its progress with the eye as 
it crept up the bank. ‘The ice which had 
been pounding along underneath had 
evidently grounded at some point lower 
down, and was now backing up the water 
like a mill-dam. ‘This had broken the 
ice-sheet from the land and lifted it on 
top of the rising water. 

“Um break um, very quick,” Chilcoot 
Jim said. 

“Then here goes !” Muso cried, at the 
same time beginning to strip his wet 
clothes. 

The Indian boy laughed. ‘“ Mebbe 
you get um in middle, mebbe not. All 
the same the trail um go down-stream, 
and you go too, Sure.” 

He glanced at Walt, that he might 
back him up in preventing this insane 
attempt. 

**You’re not going to try and make it 
across ?” Walt queried. 

Muso nodded his head, sat down, and 
proceeded to unlace his moccasins. 

“But you mustn’t,” Walt protested. 
“Tt’s certain death. The river’ll break 
before you get half way, and then what 
good ll your message be ?” 
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But the stranger doggedly went on 
undressing, muttering in an undertone, 
“T want Charley Drake. Don’t you 
understand? It’s this partner dying, 
dying, dying. 

“Um sick man. Bime-by .. .” The 
Indian boy put a finger to his forehead 
and whirled his hand in quick circles, 
thus indicating the approach of brain- 
fever. ‘Um work too hard, and um 
think too much, all the time think about 
sick man at Dawson. Very quick um 
head go round—so.” And he feigned 
the bodily dizziness which is caused by a 
disordered brain. 

By this time, undressed as though for 
a swim, Muso rose to his feet and started 
for the bank. Walt stepped in front, 
barring the way. He shot a glance at his 
comrade. Jim nodded that he understood 
and would stand by. 

“Get out of my way, boy!” Muso 
commanded roughly, trying to thrust him 
aside. 

But Walt closed in, and with the aid 
of Jim succeeded in tripping him upon 
his back. He struggled weakly for a few 
moments, but was too wearied by his long 
journey to cope successfully with the two 
boys, whose muscles were healthy and 
trail-hardened. 

“ Pack up into camp, roll um in plenty 
blanket, and I fix um good,” Jim advised. 

This was quickly accomplished, and 
the sufferer made as comfortable as 
possible. After he had been attended 
to, and Jim had utilised the medical lore 
picked up in the camps of his own people, 
they fed the stranger’s dogs and cooked 
dinner. ‘They said very little to each 
other, but each boy was thinking hard, 
and when they went out into the sunshine 
a few minutes later, their minds were 
intent on the same project. 

The river had now risen twenty feet, 
the ice rubbing softly against the top 
of the bank. All noise had ceased. 
Countless millions of tons of ice and 
water were silently waiting the supreme 
moment when all bonds would be broken 
and the mad rush to the sea commence, 
Suddenly, without the slightest apparent 
effort, everything began to move down- 
stream. The jam had broken. 

Slowly at first, but faster and faster, 
the frozen sea dashed past. The noise 
returned again, and the air trembled to 
a mighty churning and grinding. Huge 


” 


blocks of ice were shot into the air by 
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the pressure ; others butted wildly into 
the bank; still others, swinging and 
pivoting, reached inshore, and swept rows 
of pines away as easily as though they 
were sO many matches. 

In awe-stricken silence the boys 
watched the magnificent spectacle, and 
it was not until the ice had slackened 
its speed and fallen to its old level that 
Walt cried, “ Look, Jim! Look at the 
trail going by!” 

And in truth it was the trail going by 
—the trail upon which they had camped 
and travelled during all the preceding 
winter. Next winter they would journey 
with dogs and sleds over the same ground, 
but not on the same trail. That trail, 
the old trail, was passing away before 
their eyes, 

Looking up-stream, they saw open 
water. No more ice was coming down, 
though vast quantities of it still remained 
on the upper reaches, jammed some- 
where amid the maze of islands which 
covered the Yukon’s breast. As a 
matter of fact, there were several jams 
yet to break, one after the other, and 
to send down as many ice-runs. The 
next might come along in a few minutes ; 
it might delay for hours, Perhaps there 
would be time to paddle across. Walt 
looked questioningly at his comrade. 

“Sure,” Jim remarked, and without 
another word they carried the canoe 
down the bank. Each knew the danger 
of what they were about to attempt, 
but they wasted no speech over it. 
Wild life had taught them both that 
the need of things demanded effort and 
action, and that the tongue found its 
fit vocation at the camp fire when the 
day’s work was done. 

With dexterity born of long practice 
they launched the canoe, and were soon 
making it spring to each stroke of the 
paddles as they stemmed the muddy 
current. A steady procession of lagging 
ice-cakes, each thoroughly capable of 
crushing the Peterborough like an egg- 
shell, was drifting on the surface, and it 
required of the boys the utmost vigilance 
and skill to thread them safely. 

Anxiously they watched the great bend 
above, down which at any moment might 
rush another ice-run, And as anxiously 
they watched the ice stranded against the 
bank and towering a score of feet above 
them. Cake was poised upon cake, and 
piled together in precarious confusion, 
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‘The advancing roar filled the air so that Walt could not make himself heard; but he paused long 
enough to lift himself on his knees and wave his paddle.” 
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while the boys had to hug the shore 
closely to avoid the swifter current of mid 
stream. Now and again great heaps of 
this ice tottered and fell into the river, 
rolling and rumbling like distant thunder, 
and displacing the water into fair-sized 
tidal waves. Several times they were 
nearly swamped, but saved themselves by 
quick work with the paddles. And all the 
time Charley Drake’s pillared camp smoke 
grew nearer and clearer. 

But it was still on the opposite shore, 
and they knew they must get higher up 
before they attempted to shoot across. 
Entering the Stuart River they paddled 
up a few hundred yards, shot across, and 
then continued up the right bank of the 
Yukon. Before long they came to the 
Bald-face Bluffs —-huge walls of rock which 
rose perpendicularly from the river. Here 
the current was swiftest in-shore, forming 
the first serious obstacle encountered by the 
boys. Below the bluffs they rested from 
their exertions in a favourable eddy, and 
then, paddling their strongest, strove to 
dash past. 

At first they gained, but in the swiftest 
place the current overpowered them. For 
a full sixty seconds they remained station- 
ary, neither advancing nor receding, the 
grim cliff base within reach of their arms, 
their paddles dipping and lifting like clock- 
work, and the rough water dashing by in 
muddy haste. Fora full sixty seconds— 
and then the canoe sheered into the 
shore. ‘To prevent instant destruction, 
they pressed their paddles against the 
rocks, sheered back into the stream and 
were swept away. Regaining the eddy, 
they stopped for breath. A second time 
they attempted the passage ; but just as 
they were almost past, a threatening ice- 
cake whirled down upon them on the 
angry tide, and they were forced to flee 
before it. 

“Um stiff, I think yes,” Chilcoot Jim 
said, mopping the sweat from his face 
as they again rested in the eddy. ‘Next 
time um make um, sure.” 

“We've got to. That’s all there is 
about it,” Walt answered, his teeth set 
and lips tight-drawn, for Pete Muso had 
set a bad example, and he was almost 
ready to cry from exhaustion and failure. 

A third time they darted out of the 
head of the eddy, plunged into the 
swirling waters, and worked a snail-like 
course ahead. Often they stood still for 
the space of many strokes, but whatever 


they gained they held, and they at last 
drew out into easier water far above, 
But every moment was precious. ‘There 
was no telling when the Yukon would 
again become a scene of frigid anarchy, 
in which neither man nor the forces he 
controlled could hope to endure. So 
they held steadily to their course till they 
had passed abreast of Charley Drake’s 
camp bya quarter of a mile. ‘The river 
was fully a mile wide at this point, and 
they had to reckon on being carried down 
by the swift current in crossing it. 

Walt turned his head from his place 
in the bow. Jim nodded, Without further 
parley they headed the canoe out from 
the shore, angling at forty-five degrees 
against the current. ‘They were on the 
last stretch now; the goal was in fair 
sight, and but a question of a few minutes. 
Nay, as they looked up from their toil 
to mark their ptogress, they could see 
Charley Drake and his two comrades 
come down to the edge of the river to 
watch them. 

Five hundred yards; four hundred 
yards ; the Peterborough cutting the water 
like a blade of steel ; the paddles dipping, 
dipping, dipping in rapid rhythm—and 
then a warning shout which sent a chill 
to their hearts went up from the bank. 
Round the great bend, just above, rolled 
a mighty wall of glistening white. Behind 
it, urging it on to lightning speed, were 
a million tons of long-pent water. 

The right flank of the ice-run, unable 
to get cleanly around the bend, collided 
with the opposite shore, and even as 
they looked they saw the ice mountains 
rear toward the sky, rise, collapse, and 
rise again in glittering convulsions. ‘The 
advancing roar filled the air so that Walt 
could not make himself heard; but he 
paused long enough to lift himself on 
his knees and wave his paddle signifi- 
cantly in the direction of Dawson, 
Perhaps Charley Drake, seeing, might 
understand. 

With two swift strokes they whirled 
the Peterborough down-stream. ‘They 
must keep ahead of the rushing flood. 
It was impossible to make either bank 
at that moment, and they could only 
trust to a long, angling course. Every 
ounce of their strength went into the 
paddles, and the frail canoe fairly 
rose and leaped ahead at every stroke. 
They said nothing. Each knew and had 
faith in the other, and they were too 
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wise to waste their breath, The shore- 
line—trees, islands, and the Stuart 
River—flew by at a bewildering rate, 
but they barely looked at it. Occasion- 
ally Chilcoot Jim stole a glance behind 
him at the pursuing trail, and marked 
the fact that they held their own. Once 
he shaped a sharper course toward the 
bank, but found the trail was overtaking 
them and gave it up. 

Gradually they worked in to land, their 
failing strength warning them that it was 
soon or never. And at last, when they 
did draw into the bank, they were con- 
fronted by the inhospitable barrier of the 
stranded shore-ice. Nota place could 
be found to land, and with safety virtu- 
ally within arm’s reach, they were forced 
to flee on down the stream, ‘They passed 
a score of places, at each of which, had 
they had plenty of time, they could have 
clambered out ; but behind pressed on the 
inexorable trail, and would not let them 
pause. 

Half a mile of this work drew heavily 
upon their strength, and the trail came 
upon them nearer and nearer. Its sullen 
grind was in their ears, and its collisions 
against the bank made one continuous 
succession of terrifying crashes. Walt 
felt his heart thumping against his ribs 
like to burst, and caught each breath in 
painful gasps. But worst of all was the 
constant demand upon his arms. If he 
could only rest for the space of one stroke, 
he felt that the torture would be relieved ; 
but no, it was dip and lift, dip and lift, 
till it seemed that at each stroke he would 
surely die. But he knew that Chilcoot 
Jim was suffering likewise ; that their lives 
depended each upon the other, and that 
it would be a blot upon his manhood 
should he fail or even miss a stroke. 
They were very weary, but their faith was 
large ; and if either felt afraid, it was not 
of the other but of himself. 
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Flashing around a sharp point, they 
came upon their last chance for escape. 
An island lay close inshore, upon the nose 
of which the ice lay piled in a long slope. 

They drove the Peterborough half out of 
the water upon a shelving cake, and leaped 
out. Then, dragging the canoe along, 
slipping and tripping and falling, but 
always getting nearer the top, they made 
their last mad scramble. 

As they cleared the crest and fell 
within the shelter of the green pines, a 
tremendous crash announced the arrival 
of the trail. One huge cake, shoved to 
the top of the rim-ice, balanced threaten- 
ingly above them and toppled forward. 
With one jerk they flung themselves and 
the canoe from beneath, and again fell, 
breathless and panting for air. ‘The 
thunder .of the ice-run came dimly to 
their ears; but they did not care. It 
held no interest for them whatsoever, 
All they wished was simply to lie there, 
just as they had fallen, and enjoy the 
Inaction of repose. 

Two hours later, when the river once 
more ran open, they carried the Peter- 
borough down to the water. But just 
before they launched it, Charley Drake 
and a comrade paddled up in another 
canoe. 

“Well, you boys hardly deserve to 
have good folks out looking for you, the 
way you’ve behaved,” was his greeting. 
“What under the sun made you leave 
your tent and get chased by the trail? 
Eh? ‘That’s what I’d like to know.” 

It took but a minute to explain the 
real state of affairs, and but another to 
see Charley Drake hurrying along on his 
way to his sick partner at Dawson. 

“Pretty close shave, that,” Walt 
Masters said, as they prepared to get 
aboard and paddle back to camp. 

“ Sure,” Chilcoot Jim replied, rubbing 
his stiffened biceps in a meditative fashion. 





A BLUE BUTTERFLY. 


ROPP’D petals of forget-me-not 
You seem to me, 
Perchance from some fair garden-spot, 
Some blossom’d lea, 
Where slips a singing streamlet by 
Steep banks of blue, 
And ev'ry flow’r, my butterfly, 
Would fain be you. 


A little floating feath’ry cloud 
By soft wind borne 
O’er poppies in a scarlet crowd, 
O’er rip’ning corn... . 
A ribbon caught in Summer’s hair, 
My sweet, are you, 
That when she sadly goes, she'll wear 
Your love-knot blue. 
Aususta HANCOCK. 
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THE MAKERS OF BOOKS. 





VIIL—THE STORY OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


T was a book that laid the foundation 
for the first Irish grievance in the 
days long before Strongbow, Crom- 

well, or Mr. Birrell; and that book was a 
copy of the Bible. ‘The legends are not 
many that bear upon the copyright ques- 
tion, and most of our learned commentators 
seem to have missed it in their search for 
precedents. It is told of St. Columba that 
having borrowed a manuscript version of 
the gospels he took the liberty of copying 
it, and when the owner resented this 
pious bit of plagiarism, the case was taken 
to court. On the principle that “every 
cow owns her calf,” the court non-suited 
the defendant, and rather than submit, 
he fled to Scotland, and took the fruits 
of his pious piracy along with him. Why 
Scotland, it is hard to say, except that 
Scottish law and its terminology have 
always had charms for the litigious, and the 
Caledonians naturally took up the quarrel 
with vigour. ‘Thus a state of misunder- 
standing arose between Ireland and the 
mainland which, as everybody knows, has 
lasted ever since. But so far as polemics 
go, this little misdemeanour of St. Columba 
goes neglected simply because the griev- 
ance was equally divided. You cannot 
makecapital,and especially political capital, 
out of cases that cut both ways, 

The gist of the fact is that plagiarism 
always makes a stir, perhaps because it 
is so fertile in dispute. ‘There has been an 
agreeable controversy waging for centuries 
as to whether the first book printed in 
England was struck off at Westminster or 
Oxford. In the matter of superficial date, 
Oxford bears the palm with an “ Exposi- 
tion of St. Jerome ” printed in December 
1468, which you may see in the Bodleian 
Library, imprint andall, But it is believed 
that this is an error of ten years too early, 
owing to the easy omission of an X, and 
in ‘that case the pioneer honours go to 
Caxton’s “ Dictes and Sayings,” which 
was printed in St. Ann’s Chapel at 
Westminster in 1477. In both cases the 


type was brought over from the Low 
Countries by a fraud which was lowness 
itself. Guile was fashionable in those 
days, and if Columba tampered with 
copyright and was canonised in spite of it, 
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a printer might excusably borrow a fount 
of type and forget to return it. So much 
to show how controversies may wage over 
a date, a handful of type, or a copy of 
something worth coveting. Only as late 
as twenty years ago, certain American 
envoys in their thirst for knowledge were 
anxious to obtain a sight of an Oxford 
publication, and offered the foreman a 
bribe of two thousand pourds, cash down, 
no discount, and no further inquiries, 
The offer was declined, and the envoys 
tried elsewhere with the same _ result. 
Kings have been bribed before now, but 
where is there a record of the bribing of 
an army? ‘The book so much in request 
in advance of publication was the Revised 
Version of the New Testament, and the 
emissaries from the West failed in their 
endeavours. One keener than the rest got 
as faras the desk of one of the learned 
revisers, but supervision was so much in the 
family blood that a daughter of the house 
pursued him and never gave him a chance 
of laying his hands on what he wanted. 
Another forged the name of the publisher 
and his ingenuity was its own reward, 
for he got no farther. In the end one 
enterprising Chicago newspaper waited 
till the newest of New ‘Testaments arrived 
at New York, and had half of it tele- 
graphed all the way to Chicago. It came 
out next day with the four gospels in full, 
probably the longest review “extract ” on 
record. We have never heard that this 
unrevised promulgation of the Revised 
Version did Chicago any good ; perhaps it 
was something too sudden. At any rate, 
it remains pretty clear that the ways of 
the book-pirate are just as peculiar to-cay 
as they were in the time of Caxton, and 
the interval of four or five centuries is 
filled with the history of the Clarendon 
Press, and a good deal of progress besides. 

To be precise, one ought to say the 
Clarendon Press, of Oxford, and the 
Oxford University Press, of London, but 
these matters of punctilio are difficult. I 
have diligently ploughed in the wake of 
a hundred predecessors, consulted the 
best living authorities, and studied at the 
Bodleian ; but with all this searching, cate- 
chising, and Boddling, I fail to perceive 
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where the one Press begins and the other 
ends. It is one of those undemonstrable 
things that the faithful must be content 
to accept as mysteries. ‘There are things 
where it behoveth not to be over-wise, 
and even if one had the necessary know- 
ledge it is not always easy to convey it. 
The man who could write the history of 
Oxford University afresh is a hero. ‘The 
man who could expound what it might 
be if it had the funds, would be a visionary 
and a genius. But the person who 
undertook to say how the Clarendon 
Press is governed and financed and 
maintained on the high plane it occupies, 
and how it dovetails in with the Oxford 
University Press, and why one makes a 
profit and the other is indifferent, has 
probably never been born. At least, we 
have not met him, and in his absence 
we may imitate Charles Lamb, and not 
waste good opinions on a myth. All 
that appears out of the mist and com- 
plication is that Oxford has a Delegacy 
of the Press just as it has a similar body 
told off for the due ordering of such 
private lodgings as cater for the students ; 
and these high Delegates, as they are 
usually learned and often illustrious, do 
their splendid work for the love of it. When 
a book is in contemplation which seems 
destined for more fame than profit, and 
more heroism than either, the author or 
promoter applies, in default of any State 
institution, to the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press. ‘Then this august synod 
takes desirabilities and probabilities into 
consideration, and either rejects the work 
or hands it over to its printer, and bids 
him make the best he can of it. If it 
yields a monetary profit, then the proceeds 
are carried forward and applied, like the 
merits of the just, to the benefit of some 
needier undertaking ; and if in the exercise 
of its noble philanthropy the Delegacy 
finds itself short of funds, for its bequests 
were exhausted long ago, it recruits its 
exchequer from the Oxford University 
Press, which is a business undertaking 
pure and simple under the conduct of 
Mr. Henry Frowde. But of Mr. Frowde 
there will be more to say anon. 

First as to the origin of the name 
“Clarendon,” you may say that what 
Wolsey was to the University, Lord 
Clarendon was to its Press. When Oxford 
first wanted a printing-press in Reformation 
times, it had to stamp its title-pages, as it 
still does its Bibles, Cum Privilegio, in 
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acknowledgment of one of those mono- 
polies which royalty enjoys, like the 
shooting of herons and the minting of 
coin. Fitly enough the first printer who 
used the University arms bore the name 
of Scolar, but the succession since is a 
broken one, for at the whim of some one 
at Court who ought to have known better, 
the privilege was withheld for as many 
as thirty and fifty years at a time, and 
it was 1585 before Joseph Barnes ob- 
tained a loan of £100 from the University, 
and started the Press on a career that has 
never ceased. In 1636 another royal 
privilege was granted by charter for the 
University to print Bibles ; but the Parlia- 
mentary war began, and it had to lease 
this right to the Stationers’ Company and 
betake itself to the printing of King 
Charles’s pamphlets and _ proclamations. 
When the war ended, new strife began 
about Bible-printing, and after producing 
a Bible and Prayer-book, which the trade 
promptly imitated and undersold, the 
University gave the Stationers another 
lease of twenty-one years. Ultimately the 
right was divided between the University 
presses of Oxford and Cambridge and the 
King’s Printers. As for its development, 
the Clarendon Press owed precious little 
in early days to its royal patrons, and its 
chief benefactors were Archbishop Laud, 
Sir William Blackstone and Dr. Fell, 
Dean of Christ Church, and the victim of 
certain uncharitable lines that need no 
quoting. Laud obtained the charter ex- 
panding an old Star Chamber grant, and 
directing all productions to be submitted 
to the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellors, and 
three Doctors-—wherein we see the origins 
of the Delegacy above described. Black- 
stone gave it his best energies, and Dr. 
Fell enriched it with new founts of Dutch 
type, including the quaint shovel-shapes 
that figure in rare old Oxford hymnals. 
Lastly, Lord Clarendon gave the Press 
his ‘History of the Rebellion” by em- 
bodying it in that strange anomaly, a per- 
petual copyright, and out of the proceeds 
of this princely endowment was built the 
Clarendon Printing House in Broad 
Street. 
Previously had been a 
wanderer on the face of Oxford, for 
having begun under the shadow of 
Merton, it migrated to Butcher Row 


the Press 


where it was burnt out, then to the Old 
Convocation House near St. Mary’s, then 
to Cat Street, then up to the dome of the 
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Sheldonian ‘Theatre and down again into 
the basement. When the Sheldonian 
began to shake with the clatter of the 
presses, the undertaking was evicted and 
divided as well. ‘The secular or “learned” 
portion moved to a place called Tom 
Pun’s House, and the Bible portion toa 
house in St. Aldate’s; and divided, in a 
sense, they remained for many years, It 
was 1713 before the new Printing House 
began to be used, and the Bible was still 
farmed out, like the taxes and customs 
of those days. In 1830 the new and 
present buildings were finished at a cost 
of over £30,000, and the two wings per- 
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remarked, and to allot their functions 
would require an Athanasius. It is 
pardonable, then, if throughout this article 
the names of Frowde and Hart keep 
recurring, like that other illustrious head 
in the brain of Mr. Dick; but so long 
as we undertake neither to confound the 
persons nor divide the substance, all 
may yet be well. 

The production par excellence by which 
the Oxford Press must stand or fall is 
its printing of the Bible, and when it has 
sent any display of its work to the great 
Exhibitions, the Bible has been foremost 
in the number and variety of specimens. 

















Headquarters of the Clarendon Press, Walton Street, Oxford. 


petuated the battle of the books, divine 
and secular. Each had its own manager 
until the arrangement grew unworkable, 
and then Dr. Price, the learned Secretary 
of those days, took a masterly resolve. 
He lumped the sections together and 
appointed:a master printer, the first that 
the Delegates had ever had under their 
direct control, That was twenty-five years 
ago, and Mr. Horace Hart has been Archi- 
typographus Academiz Oxoniensis ever 
since. Nine years earlier Mr. Frowde 
had been engaged as publisher, and in 
these two remarkable men the Oxford 
and London businesses find their embodi- 
ment. Distinctions are difficult, as already 





It issues seventy-one editions, ranging 
from the tiny edition in the type called 
“brilliant” to a resplendent pulpit folio 
like an altar-slab. America takes over six 
tons of these different Bibles every week, 
and the totals issued in the year mount 
up to millions, And yet the variety of 
editions is nothing to the variety of the 
four hundred languages and dialects in 
which the sacred text is printed. For the 
parable of the mustard-seed has been 
fulfilled in more ways than one, and out 
of those four crumbling codices which 
are the most precious bequest that 
Christianity derives from the past, have 
grown a Babel of type and an orbit of 
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paper that speak to every man in the tongue 
wherein he was born,—from Gurumukhi, 
Tamil, and “high-piping Pehlevi” to 
the still more uncouth jargon’ which 
assails the missionary on the wave-lapped 
fringes of Polynesia. ‘Think of the 
difficulties of typing alone. A hundred 
characters are sufficient for our common 
Roman,—what you may call the Vulgate 
of typography,—but some of these exotic 
tongues either run into a different char- 
acter for every word, or else require each 
letter to be built up out of ten or a dozen 
pieces. Running the length of a long 
rooin at Oxford, sky-lit, whitewashed, and 
beset with a forest of “cases,” are a 
hundred compositors who have each a 
smattering of a dozen languages, and a 
touch-and-go acquaintance with a hundred 
more ; but for the most part they reck not 
their own rede, and set blindly, hoping 
for the best. As for the various result it 
baffles description, for it ranges from a 
hieroglyphic that looks like the patterns 
spun on an old-fashioned “ sampler,” or 
the Runic lettering that resembles a row 
of Palmer Cox’s “ Brownies,” to the formid- 
able Sclavonian, that is like nothing so 
much as a cyclist’s set of spanners lying 
among the fragments of a broken monkey- 
wrench. 

But typing is not the greatest task by 
any means, and it costs far less to set up 
the Bible than it does to “read” it. A 
text like the Bible that is familiar to 
eye and ear is vastly more difficult of 
supervision than anything else, and it 
has been the dread of mistakes that has 
caused so many editions to be printed 
from electrotype-—that is, a mechanical 
replica of type already passed as_ac- 
curate. At Oxford every edition is “read” 
five times, letter by letter, and though 
in a spirit of modesty and gratitude the 
Press pays any one a guinea for each error 
first detected, the total paid yearly for all the 
Bibles issued never exceeds five guineas. 
Some years ago, it is said, two letters fell 
out of a page, and the text thus repre- 
sented the Redeemer as “ aching” in 
the Temple, instead of “teaching” 
and on its discovery, the missing letters 
were printed by hand into the fifty 
thousand copies of that particular edition, 
The Bible, it is interesting to know, 
stands above all other works in another 
respect, for Bible type has .a genus 
of its own, and as the result of this 
hard-and-fast rule a line of the type 


used for secular works, if it escaped into 
a Bible page, would disfigure it com- 
pletely,—which fact, come to think of it, 
may rank among the things that are sent 
for our edification, And as there are 
773,746 words in the Authorised Version, 
and these contain 3,566,482 separate 
letters, one may roughly compute that it 
takes, with spaces and rules and margins, 
about five million pieces of type in the 
setting-up; and then all this labour is 
multiplied over again for the Revised 
Version. ‘The story of the Revised 
Version has been often told,—of_ its 
initiation, of the learning and labour it 
involved, and the deep interest it aroused 
all over the Christian world. But as it 
took a couple of generations to settle the 
Jacobean version into the minds of the 
people, so this Revision has never yet, 
and probably never will, uproot the estab- 
lished text of 1611, Nevertheless, it was 
a Herculean Jabour to edit, set, and read 
the new text, and print a million copies 
in such secrecy as to secure it against 
divulgence until the appointed day of 
publication. I have already said some- 
thing to show the unworthy devices that 
were employed to get a glimpse of the 
precious text of the New ‘Testament, and 
have only to repeat that the loyalty of an 
Ienglish firm’s staff was proof against 
cajolery, money, and fraud. And _ the 
story of that fateful Monday, the seven- 
teenth of May, 1881, when the first 
million copies went out in a_ single 
morning, makes one of the romances of 
Paternoster Row. 

It was in the endeavour to bring the 
text of Holy Writ into small compass, 
free from blemish or abridgment, that 
Oxford arrived at the famous India paper, 
and though its discovery was providential, 
it was not brought into actual use and 
sufficient quantity without thirty years 
of hard searching and experiment. <A 
missionary brought back from the Far East 
in the ’forties a paper amazingly opaque, 
thin and tough, and again we Westerns 
marvelled that the East should be ahead 
of us in paper, as well as ink and printing. 
No one could match the paper when it 
came. It was a case of the Sibylline 
leaves, but vastly worse, for there was no 
repetition of the offer; and when the original 
quantity was turned into a few copies of 
the Bible, these looked like mounting to 
fabulous prices, for there came no more. 
The paper became more precious than the 
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philosopher’s stone or the elixir of life. 
Agents were sent in search of it, paper- 
makers were set to match it ; all in vain, 
When opaque, the papers obtained were 
neither thin nor tough, and when they were 
tough and thin they were transparent 
and useless. ‘Thirty years passed in these 
trials and investigations East and West, 
until the day when the long-sought texture 
proclaimed itself, and the Oxford India 
paper was an accomplished fact. Im- 
mediately the Bible shrank to a third of 
its original bulk, and the grateful evangelist, 
spending his eyesight beneath antipodean 
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at very short notice. But the receipt and 
method of the manufacture are a secret, 
and a secret they are likely to remain. 
After the Bible the next point of pride 
with the University Press is the Oxford 
English Dictionary on Historical Princi- 
ples, edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. Dr. 
Johnson, that oracle among the lexico- 
graphers, would have it that in the matter 
of dictionary making one Englishman was 
worth sixteen hundred Frenchmen, and by 
this modest computation, Dr. Murray’s 
undertaking, which has occupied seven 
times as big a staff as Johnson had, and 
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stars, could carry with him a neat and 
compact volume and read it in a bold 
and legible type. This paper is so tough 
that a ribbon of it three inches wide will 
bear a weight of twenty pounds without 
breaking, yet it brings a volume of eight 
hundred pages into a thickness of half an 
inch. So when a certain dread day comes, 
as prophesied, and we find ourselves being 
crowded into the surrounding seas by the 
accumulation of our printed matter, all 
we need do is to print it over again on 
Oxford India paper, and I believe the 
Clarendon Press and its paper mills at 
Wolvercote would be equal to the task 





Clarendon Press Buildings. 


two thousand volunteers as well, ought to 
outweigh all the other dictionaries in the 
British Museum. Honestly we believe it 
will, The Philological Society started 
collecting material for it, at Dean Trench’s 
instigation, many years ago, but it was 
1888 before the volumes dealing with A 
and B were out. Since then Oxford has 
beaten all the compilations of other 
countries in this particular line. Grimm’s 


German Dictionary took half a century, and 
the Dutch Woordenboek, I believe, which 
was started in 1852, is not finished yet. 
I forget what was the record of Webster’s 
Dictionary, or, as Bill Nye called it 


? 
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“How One Word Led to Another” ; but 
you may depend, the patriotic view is 
the right one. Besides, Oxford beats 
them all again in being more tolerant 
and more inclusive, and the editors of 
the new Dictionary do not strike out of 
their quotations the sentence of a homilist 
as Johnson did, because he detected an 
unsoundness in his doctrines of the 
Trinity. It is hoped by issuing from 
four hundred and fifty pages a year to 
complete the work before this decade is 
out, and then 
we shall be in 
full possession 
of a vocabulary 
worthy of our 
noble _ selves. 
It will contain 
more than 
twice as many 


words as any 
previous dic- 
tionary, the 


longest among 
them being 
Dr. Benson’s 
term, “antidis- 
establishment- 
arians,” and 
not one. of 
these many 
thousand 
words, ad- 
mitted from 
every nation 
under the sun, 
has ever been 
stopped at port 
of entrance or 
paid a penny 
in the way ot 
duty. Perhaps 
Dr. Murray 
and his two 
thousand 
workers wish they had, for the number 
might have been reduced to respectable 
dimensions. 

Dr. Johnson’s hatred of Scotsmen was 
explicit and notorious, yet five of the six 
assistants he employed on his dictionary 
came from across the Border. ‘The 
Oxford English Dictionary has gone one 
better, for the principal himself is a 
Caledonian, on the same understanding, 
I suppose, by which the English House 
of Commons is run by men who come 
from the other side the Border. Dr. 
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Murray is an example, besides, of the 
standing rule that Oxford has no patience 
with any man associated with its publica- 
tions who is not the best available. ‘The 
most exclusive body in the world in the 
matter of qualifications for scholarships, 
it asks nothing of a candidate for employ- 
ment on its Press save that he shall know 
his work and know it to perfection. At 
Oxford the best is always good enough, 
but not an iota less. When, thirty years 
ago, it found the publisher and printer it 
required, no 
institution 
could have 
been at greater 
pains to hit on 
the right men, 
It has had its 
reward, but I 
will spare you 
statistics. One 
or two things 


are worth 
noting, in any 
case. The 
London _ office 
of the Oxford 
Press has 
grown from a 


small establish- 
ment into four 
giant buildings 
distributed 
about the City. 
Most of the 
sheets are 
printed at 
Oxford and 
brought to 


London to be 
bound. The 


bindery is in 
Aldersgate 
Street, and a 
description of 
the work turned out there under the 
direction of Mr, Upton Jones (himself 
a binder of sixty years’ standing) would 
take a chapter to itself. When you have 
gone the round of the various rooms, and 
seen a pile of sheets run through a thou- 
sand hands until they become a thing of 
beauty, fit for a prince’s library, you come 
to the conclusion that the Oxford Press 
bindery is equal to anything. Here they 
use 400,000 sheets of gold leaf every 
year, and the skins of 100,000 animals. 
In one room they show you a penny 
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Testament which has sold by many 
millions; in another Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s 
private catalogue of his miniatures is 
being bound,—eighty copies in two lordly 
volumes each, and decorated in a style 
which puts them, as indeed they are 
meant to be, outside considerations of 
price. In another room you see a store- 
house of leather for which nearly all the 
bazaars and markets of five continents 
have been ransacked,— precious textures 
in all colours and sizes and grades of 
polish ; and you learn that the ingenuity 
of man_ has 
outdone itself, 
for some of 
the imitation 
leathers nowa- 


days are so 
“falsely true ” 
that the 
originals have 
lost their 
market value, 
and buyers 
have turned 
alike against 


the genuine 
and the spuri- 
ous, and will 
have none of 
either, Some- 
how you come 
to realise, 
watching all 
this, that if 
you were so 
minded, you 
could get 
books bound 
in the pelt of 
every animal 
that went into 
the Ark, except 
the walrus and 
the carpenter 
and the jellyfish, Fashion, you must know, 
has its whims in bindings as well as in 
types and sizes, and after passing through 
many phases of coloured plates and en- 
gravings in the old-fashioned family style, 
the favourite Bible, at present, you learn, 
is a plain octavo in the type known as 
“brevier,” intersected on each page by 
a column of cross-references, printed on 
Oxford India paper, and bound in crimson 
undressed sealskin. This costs a guinea, 
and when you have looked through the 
long range of the Oxford publications, from 
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the sumptuous Chaucer and the English 
classics, to the English Dialect Dictionary, 
from the Annals of Botany that cost you 
fifty pounds a set to the many choice 
editions of foreign literature, and from 
the Tudor and Stuart reprints (a delicious 
imitation of the old hand-made book) 
to the Rulers of India and the Sacred 
Books of the East, you begin to see what 
infinity of labour can go to fill a concise 
catalogue of a hundred pages ranging 
over the past half-century. ‘There have 
been few or no failures in the history of 
this press, for 
pure and un 
selfish learning 
has weeded out 
its ventures, 
and masterly 
technique and 
business 
faculty have 
brought the 
results to suc- 
cess. The 
Oxford Press 
is not en- 
amoured of 
“remainders ” 


as they are 
called in the 
trade. The 
other day a 
copy of _ its 
Coptic Bible 


was sold, and 
this was the 
last survivor of 
the edition 
printed in 
1743, Over a 
century and a 
half ago. It 
has waited ever 
since. The 
headquartersat 
Amen Corner would need, like the other 
departments, a chapter apart, for they 
are a perfect specimen of aptness to their 
purpose, from the basement stores at the 
foot of the lift to the topmost floors that 
stretch under the roof across a colony of 
neighbours and survey the roaring tidal 
traffic of Ludgate Hill. 

Sir William Markby once said at a 
meeting of the Delegates, “’The Oxford 
Press has had, like every institution, its 
ups and downs, and if we look back at its 
history for the last two hundred and fifty 
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years I think we shall find that its periods 
of success have always been associated 
with the name of some single individual 
who stands out conspicuously from his 
fellows.” Enough has been said to show 
that the past three decades have been the 
era of Mr. Frowde ; but he himself con- 
fesses that a good publisher is useless 
without a good printer, and this is why 
his name and his success are inseparably 
linked with the name of Mr. Horace 
Hart. Like Mr. Frowde, the latter is a 
Southron, but whereas Mr. Frowde comes 
of the well-known Devon family of that 
name, Mr. Horace Hart comes from 
Suffolk. Born sixty-seven years ago he 
learned his trade at Woodfall’s, where 
Cruden of the Concordance and Sir 
John Robinson used to work in_ their 
day. Young Hart taught himself French 
and shorthand, rose to be manager at 
twenty-six, and rapidly passed in the same 
capacity through the bigger houses of Bal- 
lantyne’s and Clowes’s, ‘There were two 
hundred applications for the Oxford post 
in 1883, and no one has ever denied that 
he was the best bead upon the string. He 
is a man who would be eminent and 
welcome anywhere, if only for his pride 
in a great profession and his overflowing 
geniality. One begins to think the better 
of the craft of lead and ink that it can 
leave a sexagenarian so full of the buoyancy 
of youth. <A chronicle in detail of the 
impressions left by a tour of the great 
Oxford works would be tolerably easy with 
Mr. Hart as cicerone, but it would be 
useless without giving the cream of it ail 
in the shape of his discursive commentary. 
Nothing so much as a book, save a ship, 
demands a grouping of so many callings 
under one control, and it takes a master 
of organisation to co-ordinate the many 
branches that have sprung around the 
Oxford Press. It makes its own type, 
and the wing where “arbitraries” or 
special characters are made and filed is 
so extensive and well ordered that it 
might safely challenge compliments from 
Mr. Haldane, and comparison with his 
German models. At Oxford, too, you may 


see them make printers’ ink,—a villainous 
affair of burning creosote and linseed oil, 
“something lingering,” as Mr. Gilbert 
says ; and at Wolvercote, two miles away, 
you may see, by way of contrast, the 
spotless India paper coming through the 
mills, But the real headquarters are the 
printing works in Walton Street. There, 
besides books, they print a million and a 
quarter examination papers every year ; 
and it is ten to one you may see them 
making galvanised-iron tanks to ship a 
stock of these off to Calcutta, or some far 
centre where the native printer can never 
be trusted. Oxford, too, collects its own 
lead for its type, and chiffonniers are 
employed to canvass three counties for 
tea-lead, for this has not only the ad- 
vantage of purity but ships itself without 
any cost. Another department is oc- 
cupied with exquisite collotype work, 
and another with the stereotype process 
to use which the University paid £4,000 
in 1805 to Andrew Wilson. Another, 
as the door flies ajar, sends out a roar 
from the flying cylinders which are turn- 
ing off Bible text in 64-page sheets at 
the rate of several hundreds an hour; 
and farther off is a converted malthouse 
where ready-printed sheets are stacked 
into obelisks of paper reaching to the 
roof. All this activity takes place behind 
a massive front that might be a fortress 
if it were not for its handsome Corin- 
thian columns, and its quadrangle of 
shaven turf with flower-beds and a splash- 
ing fountain. This quiet glimpse in its 
way almost emulates Worcester College, 
a few hundred feet along the same 
thoroughfare, where grey and venerable 
cloisters look down acress chequered 
velvet lawns to the water and the lilies 
and the swans in a sort of ecstasy of 
learned contemplation. After all, the 
two buildings, so vastly different in their 
operations, are kindred in their aim, Out 
of the strong came forth sweetness ; and 
out of the crash and clatter of machinery 
come the reading and refreshment of mind 
that to some of us afford life half its purpose 
and nearly all its charm. J. P.C. 
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mains of an afternoon ‘at 

home ”—including Mr, Percy 
Bartram, a youngish-looking man with an 
elderly manner, some ladies, an extra man 
or so, and myself, the narrator. I had 
just commenced a story ; the guests, with 
nothing particular to do, evinced curiosity, 
and remained to listen. 

“T am not going to mention any 
names,” I said, “‘nor shall I precisely 
specify localities. I can vouch for facts. 
In the first instance, will the ladies say 
what their own conduct, in exactly the 
same circumstances, would have been? 
And will the gentlemen candidly state 
what, in their opinion, the lady ought to 
have done ?” 


I, 


“Tt is most unfortunate!” observed 
Mr. Nickel, senior partner in the firm 
of Nickel & Plasterer, whose specialty 
in pearls, real and imitation, is universally 
acknowledged, in the trade, and by the 
public, to be quite first class, “It is 
most unfortunate, Mr. Wilton, that you 
should have had such a violent attack 
of—of és 

“H-h-hay-f-ffever, sir,” put in the 
assistant thus addressed, who, after wiping 
his streaming eyes, was convulsed by a 
fearful sneeze, 

“Most unfortunate!” continued Mr. 
Nickel, a comfortable, placid-looking man 
between fifty and sixty, as he wiped his 
pince-nez, previous to carefully examining 
them. ‘ However,” he added, cheering 
up a bit, “it is Saturday, and early 
closing, so we shan’t have any business 
after one o’clock.” é 

Mr. Wilton’s reply was limited to a 
shaking sneeze. 


” 


Mr. Nickel, an indulgent master, paused, 
and then said: “Let me see, Thornton 
has had a day off, so we're a bit short- 
handed ; but Paterson’s here <i 





“Good!” ejaculated Mr. Nickel thought- 
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ing his pince-nez with his silk pocket- 
handkerchief, he asked, as if a sudden 
thought had occurred to him: “ By the 
way, you have stowed away the Baroness’s 
pearls,—and the imitations ? ” 

“They are here in the strong-box,” 
replied Mr. Wilton, momentarily relieved 
from crying and sneezing. “And I was 
going to place the originals in the patent 
safe, at the back, in your room, sir-———” 

“ Certainly !—certainly ! please do so at 
once,” said Mr. Nickel promptly. “I 
ought to have seen that it was done the 
first thing this morning, when they were 
delivered to us.” 

Whereupon Mr. Wilton went to the 
strong-box, and, after using two or three 
keys, drew forth a packet, which he 
placed on the counter. 

At that moment there entered through 
the glass door leading from the street 
a sharp-looking man, youthful in appear- 
ance, fresh-coloured, and with a breezy 
manner. He was one of Messrs. Nickel 
& Plasterer’s principal “travellers.” 
“Morning, Mr. Nickel!” said the new 
arrival cheerily. “The pearls all mght 2?” 

“Just this moment going to stow them 
away,” said Mr. Nickel, as if struck by 
the coincidence—‘“ this very moment as 
you came in. We'll have a look at the 
specimens before they are imprisoned. 
Mr. Wilton, undo the packet, and let 
Mr. Norton see the effect!” 

“There!” said Mr. Nickel, proudly 
exhibiting what to the ordinary uneducated 
man had the appearance of being three 
pearl necklaces. 

“A masterpiece, by Jove!” exclaimed 
James Norton enthusiastically. His 
enthusiasm was warranted, as it was 
through his sharpness in business that the 
original pearl necklace had been picked 
up, an absolute bargain, and by his advice 
that Messrs. Nickel & Plasterer had had 
it at once reproduced in two duplicates. 

“Upon my word,” continued Mr. 


\/* were a small party—the re- fully. Presently, still mechanically clean- 


“Then gravely he gave his verdict. ‘Worth to a vendor any amount up to two thousand pounds.’ 


>” 


‘‘Mrs. Rawlinson continued, ‘Il gave exactly seven pounds two shillings and sixpence. 
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Norton, with the delight of a true con- 
noisseur, “‘the reproduction is so ad- 
mirable that even I myself, if I hadn't my 
eyes always about me, might be deceived!” 
He took up the original pearls, stroked 
them, gazed upon them, lost in admiration. 
“You ought to get from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand for the genuine article.” 

“T think so,” quoth Mr, Nickel, smiling ; 
“and Mr. Wilton,” he said, turning to the 
assistant, ‘‘ you will ask seven pounds ten 
apiece for the imitations.” 

Mr, Wilton pluckily suppressed a sneeze, 
wiped his eyes, answered distinctly, “ Yes, 
sir,” and noted the prices in his book, 
while Mr. Nickel handled admiringly the 
imitation necklaces. Wishing to examine 
them curiously through his glasses, he 
gave a tug at the string of his pince-nez, 
which had become very much the worse 
for wear. Mr. Nickel, being enthusiastic, 
and in a hurry to verify his opinion as to 
the excellence of the imitation pearls, gave 
a second hasty tug at this old string. It 
snapped, and the glasses fell on the hard 
shop floor. 

Mr. Nickel rarely used strong language, 
but on this occasion he departed from his 
usual custom, and sharply uttered, “ Con- 
found it!” 

“Don’t move!” cried Mr, Norton, 
making an attempt to save the glasses. 
But the effort was by half a second too 
late. Mr, Nickel, stepping forward in 
order to stoop down and pick up the 
glasses, made a faux pas, and suffered in 
consequence by treading on the pince-nez 
and—smashing it! 

“Was ever such a bit of ill luck!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Well,” said Mr. James, “ there’s 
Schwink, the best optician in London, just 
close at hand. Let your man run round 
there. Oh! I know them well. I'll go 
round with him myself, and in ten minutes 
you'll be rigged out with a new pair of 
eyes better than ever!” 

Mr. Nickel was struck by the happiness 
of the idea, and was so full of gratitude 
for the suggestion—for he was nothing 
without his spectacles—that, turning to 
his companion, he said pleasantly, “ By 
the way, Mr. Norton, we haven’t settled 
up for these pearls; I may as well do 
so at once—it’s Saturday.” 

“With pleasure,” answered Mr. James 
Norton, “West End Bank, Cavendish 


Square, close at hand, and open up to 
12.30,” 
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‘They entered the sanctum. Peterson, 
the junior assistant, was preparing to lock 
up everything for the day. 

Now, it so happened that Mr. Wilton 
at this moment was seized with a double 
fit of sneezing. Almost in convulsions, 
he gave a kick and a wriggle, and Mr. 
Peterson, being utterly ignorant of such 
matters as treatment of hay-feverish 
patients, dashed at him to seize his arms, 
and, in doing so, precipitated himself on 
to the counter, sending the pearls and the 
imitations all jumbled up together on to 
the floor. 

It was at this moment that Mr. Nickel, 
slightly opening the door, called for 
Peterson to come in and find the cheque- 
book. 

Left to himself, Mr. Wilton, within five 
seconds, was on his legs. He grasped 
at the pearls, “It was lucky,” he said 
to himself, “‘that they fell just under 
where I had placed them, or I really 
might not have known the originals from 
the imitations.” He looked twice at the 
genuine pearls and at the imitations ; and, 
as he felt that there could be no doubt 
about it, he placed the “ genuine articles,” 
as he termed them, in the principal box. 
The ‘ wonderful imitations,” as he de. 
scribed them to himself, he was just 
about to commit to two separate cases, 
both open, when a neat-looking, well- 
appointed brougham pulled up at the 
door, and out of it stepped lightly a 
fashionably, but quietly, dressed lady, 
who, after closing the carriage-door and 
saying a few words, hurriedly, to the 
coachman, pushed back the glass door 
of the shop, and entered. 

She was tall, handsome, young, with a 
quick, incisive manner, which would have 
been imperious had it not been tempered 
by a soothingly seductive tone. 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed cheerfully, quite 
aloud, yet as though she was just finishing 
a soliloquy, “at last I have found the 
shop.” ‘Then, advancing straight to the 
counter, she addressed herself to Mr. 
Wilton. “I have been recommended 
here as the very best place in London, 
and the most reasonable, for pearls.” 

Mr. Wilton bowed, and was about to 
acknowledge the implied compliment 
when the door of the private room was 
opened, and Mr. James Norton entered, 
followed by Mr. Nickel. 

Now, whether the air, let in from the 
street by the entry of the lady, not having 
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exhausted itself, had suddenly come into 
contact with the strong current started 
by the opening of Mr. Nickel’s private 
room, may be a question for specialists 
to determine; but, certain it is that, 
whether these two forces met or not, 
or whether one force was sufficient as 
the cause of the effect, Mr. James Wilton 
was suddenly seized with one of his most 
violent attacks of influenza, which appar- 
ently acting, with volcanic force, on his 
nasal and visual organs, left him, in less 
than fifteen seconds of convulsions, almost 


inanimate. ‘Temporarily his case was 
hopeless. ‘The lady was greatly dis- 
turbed. Mr. Nickel hastened to explain. 


He would take his shopman’s place 


temporarily. Would the lady kindly be 
seated ? 
At this instant Mr. James Norton, 


anxious to run no risk of being late at 
the Cavendish Square bank, made a 
friendly proposition. 

“On my way to the bank, I'll call in 
at Schwink’s the optician’s, and if you'll 
give me the number, and,” he added, as 
an afterthought, “let me take Peterson 
with me, he can bring you back the fac- 
simile of the glasses you’ve just smashed.” 

Mr. Nickel thanked him heartily. Mr. 
Peterson put on his hat and prepared to 
accompany his colleague. 

** Good-bye!” cried Mr. James from the 
door. ‘I’m leaving London to-day for a 
little holiday. Any communication will 
be forwarded.” 

So saying, he left quickly, accompanied 
by Mr. Peterson. 

During this, while Mr. Wilton’s severe 
attack of influenza was partially subsiding, 
the lady customer was, with ill-concealed 
impatience, examining and admiring the 
imitation pearls, 

-“T am somewhat pressed for time,” she 
explained, always sweetly and  con- 
vincingly ; “ but here I see the very thing, 
if it is not too expensive,” and she pointed 
to the string of pearls reposing brilliantly 
in its case. 

“You have made an excellent choice, 
madam,” said Mr. Nickel, smiling ap- 
plause. ‘‘ They are so absolutely perfect, 
that few, except experts, professionally 


interested, would be able to decide as 
to whether they were the original article 
or not.” 

“Very expensive, I am afraid,” she 
murmured, looking intensely into the eyes 


of Mr. Nickel. 
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“Well,” replied Mr. Nickel slowly, as 
if considering the matter while pleasantly 
smiling upon his interrogator, “the orig- 
inals, of course, will fetch a handsome 
price. ‘They are” (he thought he might 
fairly and effectively put it in this way) 
“for the Baroness Vogelstein—a special 
order. ‘The Baroness has not yet arrived, 
We expect her ladyship within the next 
few days.” 

“But ¢hese ?” inquired the lady, lifting 
the pearls marked No, 2. 

“The price of those,” replied Mr, 
Nickel, ‘is seven pounds ten,” 

“Seven pounds ten?” repeated the 
lady, as if deliberating with herself on 
the outlay. 

“Seven pounds ten,” repeated Mr. 
Nickel decidedly, ‘and, I am bound to 
add, that it is not often that such excel- 
lent value can be obtained at so low a 
figure.” 

The lady paused, considered, then 
from her hand-bag she took out a sort 
of purse-pocketbook, to which she re- 
ferred. She hesitated ; she looked at the 
clock over the inner door. ‘This seemed 
to decide her. ‘“ Dear me,” she ‘ex- 
claimed, “there is only just time!” 
Turning to Mr. Nickel, who had lost all 
thought of the pearls, and was admiring 
the aristocratic elegance of her hand, 
from which she had removed her glove, 
and indicating the set of imitation pearls 
that Mr. Nickel had just proffered, she 
said softly, but decisively, ‘‘I will take 
this set.” 

Mr. Nickel, recalled to practical busi- 
ness, was himself again. ‘‘ Certainly !” he 
responded, bowing. “ Where shall I send 
them?” And he prepared to make an 
entry in a temporary note-book. 

“‘T shan’t trouble you,” replied the 
lady, “as I have to leave immediately, and 
am rather pressed for time.” From her 
purse she had produced seven sovereigns 
and some silver. ‘Then she added sweetly, 
“My husband said you would, of course, 
allow discount for ready money, and I 
believe that is about seven and sixpence 
off, is it not?” She presented the exact 
sum. ‘ May I trouble you fora receipt ? 
Thank you! I am rather in a hurry, as 
I have to catch a train, Don’t trouble 
to make a parcel of the pearls; I'll take 
them in this case, as they are.” 

“What name?” asked Mr. Nickel 
politely, awaiting her reply in order to 
inscribe it in the formula of receipt. 


















The lady said something that to Mr. 
Nickel sounded like Rawlinson or Robert- 
son, and, as he was pausing, attentively 
awaiting its repetition, his fascinating 
customer said sharply, “Thank you!” 
And at the same instant, stretching out her 
hand, she whisked away the receipt which 
Mr. Nickel had already placed on the 
desk, and with a curt “ Good-day!” taking 
her recent purchase, the pearl-case, in 
her left hand, and the receipted bill in 
her right, she skipped airily to the door, 
and .had actually driven away, before Mr. 
Nickel had _ satisfactorily recovered his 
mental equilibrium. 

“Good!” quoth Mr. Nickel to himself ; 
“that’s near two thousand in our pocket,” 
he said, and as he closed the book, 
Peterson arrived with his new glasses 
from Schwink’s. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Nickel, as he 
adjusted the freshly acquired pince-nez, 
“T am very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Peterson. ‘hese will do perfectly.” 

Before locking up the safe, however, he 
thought that, as he was now in possession 
of his perfect sight, he would, just for one 
moment, bid a sweet good-night to the 
valuables: only one refreshing glance, 
and then they would be imprisoned until 
the Baroness should release them. 


He opened the pearl-case. There 
they were—perfect . he bent over 
them ... his mouth opened spasmodi- 
cally... he clutched the pearls. At 


that moment, just on the stroke of one, 
Mr. Wilton, with Peterson, approached to 
ask if there was anything more they could 
do before leaving. 

Scarcely had Wilton uttered the first 
few words of his question when Peterson 
seized him by the arm. ‘ Look!” he 
cried, in a thrilling whisper. 

Was Mr. Nickel at his last gasp ? 
he been struck by apoplexy? He was 
gasping out the word—‘‘Gone! 
gone!” And in another second he had 
fallen back, helplessly, into the desk-chair. 

For Wilton to unbutton the fastening 
of his collar, for Peterson to run for a 
glass of water, for the caretaker to fetch 
it, and for Mr, Nickel to revive spas- 
modically, was the work of something 
under five minutes, which seemed an hour, 

Wilton knew, where the brandy was to 
be found. Half a glass restored the un- 
fortunate victim, ‘The pearls!” he ex- 


Had 


claimed gaspingly, the stricken Mr. Nickel. 
Wilton’s influenza had vanished, He 
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was all alert. 
he answered, 
counter. 

“Touch them ! 
gasped Mr. Nickel. 

Wilton did so, and—he received a shock 
hardly less than what had prostrated his 
employer. Nervously, he unlocked a 
drawer, containing special glasses, and 
these at once revealed to him the truth. 
These were not the real pearls: they were 
the imitation. 

Mr. Nickel was too 
strong language. His tone conveyed his 
sentiments. ‘‘She has gone off with the 
pearls,” said Mr. Nickel plainly, blankly, 
hopelessly —then he owned his error: ‘I 
sold them to her.” 

Mr. Wilton was much relieved by this 
candid admission. 

After reflecting for a few seconds, Mr. 
Nickel, rousing himself, uttered these 
portentous words : “It was your damned 
sneeze !” 

Mr. Wilton was equal to the occasion. 
“Ves sir,” he interposed ; “it’s true my 
confounded influenza caused me to upset 
the labels and to get the pearls mixed,” 
he admitted, and then immediately added, 
“but if you remember, sir, you lost your 
glasses, and ”-—-hesitatingly—“‘ it was you, 
sir”--this diffidently—‘“‘ who undertook 
to price and sell the imitations.” 

“The fault is mine,” groaned Mr, 
Nickel. 

Then he aroused himself. What should 
be the next step? Mr. Norton must be 
at once sent for; he, at all events, had 
received the cheque. Where could he be 
found? His rooms were within twenty 
minutes. Peterson could go down there 
at once. 

“But,” objected Wilton, “ Mr. Norton 
will have cashed the cheque, and have 
left for the Continent. Besides, what can 
his responsibility be ?” 

“None!” again groaned the unhappy 
Mr. Nickel. ‘Then, starting up, he asked, 
** What is the lady’s address ?” 

Here came the difficulty. She had left 
no address. Her name had not been 
exactly caught by either Mr. Nickel or 
Wilton. The former had noted it down 
at the moment as “ Robinson,” the latter 
thought that she had said “‘ Richardson.” 

The postal directory was of no sort of 
assistance. Even if they tried all the 
‘**Richardsons” and “ Robinsons” through- 
out London, what would be the result ? 


32 


“‘Here are the pearls,” 
indicating them on the 


'” 


examine them! 


overcome to use 
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“The Baroness may be here for the 
pearls on Monday,” said Mr. Nickel. 
“We have only this afternoon and Sun- 
day.” 

“T will call everywhere possible,” vowed 
Wilton. 

So also promised Peterson, who 
added, ‘‘ Would it not be as well to give 
information at Bow Street to the police ?” 

**T’ll do it,” answered Mr. Nickel. 

And then, when Wilton and Peterson 
had noted down various likely addresses 
where they would call and make inquiries, 
the business house of Messrs. Nickel & 
Plasterer was closed until Monday, and 
the senior partner went down to interview 
an inspector at Bow Street. 


About twenty miles out of town, a little 
beyond Esher, there was a Saturday to 
Monday house-party at Mr. and Mrs, Raw- 
linson’s. Largely attended, the dinner- 
party of adroitly selected guests was 
brilliant ; and of all the ladies the most 
brilliant was their hostess, Mrs. Rawlinson, 
a handsome woman of about thirty-five, 
perfectly attired. Her pearls were vastly 
admired. 

Said the Hon, Fred Sturton, taking 
advantage of a seat close to her in the 
drawing-room after dinner: “My dear 
Mrs. Rawlinson, you must excuse me for 
having so constantly been detected by 
your quick eyes when admiring your 
pearls. ‘They are magnificent !” 

“T noticed you looking at them,” she 
replied smilingly, ‘‘ Have you ever seen 
them before ?” 

“ Never,” he returned ; “ but, with three 
notable exceptions, they certainly are 
the finest set I ever remember having 
seen. And,” he added, “I flatter myself 
on being no mean judge of pearls.” 

“ Really ?” she smiled ; ‘‘ then, perhaps, 
if I told you that these are imitations, you 
would not accept the fact ?” 

“T would, of course,” he replied, ‘ were 
I sure that your knowledge of pearls was 
indisputably better than my own, Perhaps 
you are not aware that, for years, the study 
of pearls was not only a special hobby of 
mine, but also was, with me, a special 
business.” 

“Well,” she returned, apparently much 
interested, ‘“‘I own I was not aware of the 
fact. But,” she added, after a_ slight 
hesitation, ‘I will put you a test question. 
What should you say they are worth ?” 

“ Ah!” Fred Sturton deliberated, ‘“‘what 
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they are worth, and what a customer would 
have to pay for them, are two different 
things.” 

“I can undo them easily,” said his 
hostess, preparing to suit the action to the 
word. ‘ You may examine them”; and, 
having detached them from her neck, she 
placed them in his hands. 

Mr. Sturton felt, weighed, tested, and 
taking from his pocket a peculiar shaped 
glass, applied it to his right eye, and most 
carefully examined the pearls. ‘Then 
gravely he gave his verdict. ‘* Worth to 
a vendor any amount up to two thousand 
pounds. Even with exceptional luck, you 
could not have bought them under twelve 
or fifteen hundred.” 

“Shall I tell you a secret?” laughed 
Mrs. Rawlinson, smiling mischievously 
as she asked her daughter to refasten 
them on her neck. ‘ ‘Thanks, dear! I 
am going to tell Mr. Sturton how much 
I gave for these lovely pearls,” 

Her daughter was most keen to be let 
into the secret. So, too, was Mr. Sturton. 

Mrs. Rawlinson continued, “I gave 
exactly seven pounds two shillings and 
sixpence.” 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed her daugh- 
ter, “I don’t know what the price ought 
to have been, but they look as if they 
are worth hundreds.” 

Fred Sturton could not believe his 
ears. 

Mrs. 
mation. -- 

“Then,” said Mr. Sturton decidedly, 
**all I have to say is, that whoever sold you 
these, at that price, had not the smallest 
idea of their value.” 

After a pause, he inquired, ‘‘ May I ask 
where you got them ?—and did you pay 
ready money, or is the bill still to come 
in?” 

“You think the shopman may have 
made a mistake?” inquired Mrs, Rawlin- 
son. ‘ Well, that may be ; but it is not very 
likely. It was at the best pearl-merchants 
in London—-at least, so I am told. I paid 
ready money, and brought them away with 
me.” 

“Does the tradesman know you?” 
asked Sturton. 

“ Not a bit,” answered Mrs. Rawlinson. 

“Well,” said Mr, Sturton to her, as the 
ladies retired, “you are the luckiest 
woman—in regard to pearls—I have ever 
met.” 

“Your estimate of their value may be 


? 


1” 


Rawlinson repeated her infor- 





















a little inaccurate,” observed Mrs. Rawlin- 
son. 

‘‘When you go up to town,” returned 
her friend, ‘ get the opinion of a first-rate 
professional dealer. I will give you an 
address to-morrow.” 


‘ ‘ ‘ + . 


Mrs. Rawlinson took the address, and 
on the first opportunity applied for the 
information sought. 

Every word that Mr. Sturton had 
uttered on the subject proved to be 
absolutely correct. ‘The pearls were 
worth, on the market, over a_ thousand 
pounds, and could not be obtained for 
less than, at the least, fifteen hundred. 

What should Mrs. Rawlinson do? Her 
husband told her she would be justified 
in keeping them, but on second thoughts 
he agreed with his wife’s opinion, which 
was that she ought at once to revisit 


Messrs. Nickel & Plasterer. ‘This she 
did. The partners received her with 


unbounded joy. ‘They almost embraced 
each other, and had circumstances per- 
mitted, they would have executed an 
impromptu dance of delight in which 
Messrs. Wilton and Peterson would have 
been asked to join. 

“T have come,” she said plainly, “ to 
testore your pearls which, by some mistake, 
you sold to me the other day as an imita- 
tion set.” 

“Madam, we are most grateful,” said 
Mr. Nickel, almost choking with emotion; 
“speaking for myself and partner, pray 
permit us to return you the cash paid, 
and to offer you whatever in our establish- 
ment may take your fancy, up to the 
price of one hundred pounds.” 


Mrs. Rawlinson availed herself of the 
offer. Here I think she was right, and I 
do not question her conduct in this matter 
after the event. 

“Now, ladies, tell me what is your 
opinion of Mrs. Rawlinson’s conduct? 
what would you yourselves have done in 
similar circumstances ? 

“Had any one of you found yourself, 
fairly and squarely, in possession of two 
thousand pounds’ worth of jewellery, which 
you had purchased for seven pounds two 
and sixpence, how would you have acted ? 
Mind you, there was no obligation to 
accept as truth the volunteered opinion of 
an expert.” 
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The ladies differed in opinion as to 
what each one of them, personally, would 
have done had she been in Mrs. Rawlin- 
son’s position. The gentlemen were, to 
a man, certain that Mrs. Rawlinson would 
have been justified in keeping them. Jz 
foro conscientia, however, there was no 
doubt about it that her conduct was 
irreproachable, and that Mrs. Rawlinson 
distinctly deserved a reward for doing 
what was not clearly her positive duty 
to do. 

“Pll give you a somewhat similar 
poser,” said Mr. Percy Bartram. 

The guests were leaving. Some looked 
at the clock ; a few at their watches. 

“T ‘shall not keep you five minutes,” 
said Mr. Percy Bartram ; “and it will give 
you a subject for discussion—should you 
happen to be in want of one—when a 
dinner-party may be a trifle dull. Here’s 
the story—I guarantee it as a fact. It 
happened—well, no matter to whom it 
happened ; we'll say his name was Tom 
Brown. 

“Tom didn’t care for race meetings : 
he had been to the Derby occasionally, 
not to see the race or to bet, but—-well, 
because there happened to be for him at 
the time some special inducement. You 
all understand the explanation, of course. 
Well, the year before last, for a reason 
which satisfied himself, Tom Brown, after 
reading that morning’s letters, suddenly 
decided on going down to Epsom. 

*“*Tf she is there,’ he said to himself, 
as he read over a short letter for the third 
time, ‘I shall find her at once ; and if she 
isn’t, I shall come up by the next train, get 
away from all the crowd and hustling, and 
shall find her at home before four o’clock.’ 
So he arranged the day, gave an extra ten 
minutes to his facial toilet, decided on 
wearing a light, neatly made scarf, with a 
handsome diamond pin in it surrounded 
by little pearls—a special gift from ‘the 
lady of his love’ whom ‘I will not name,’ 
as the old song has it—and, having settled 
himself into a suit of dust-proof light grey, 
he pocketed several handkerchiefs and a 
duplicate pair of gloves to match the suit, 
and, with a dapper little umbrella in his 
hand, sauntered leisurely down towards 
the railway station. 

“Once on the course—crowded as 
usual, and Tom detested crowds—he 
made straight for the point where at a 
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certain hour he was bound to meet with 
the attraction of the day. She was not 
there; but there was just the very spot 
the drag would occupy, supposing it 
arrived in fairly good tine. What pa:- 
ticular race was going on at that moment 
he neither knew nor cared. Suddenly 
he was hailed from a neighbouring drag, 
where they were preparing for lunch by 
indulging in an appetising sandwich and 
a ‘modest quencher,’ Would he par- 
take ? was the jovial inquiry. 

‘**So, standing and chatting with his 
friends, he placed his umbrella inside the 
coach, while in one hand he held a 
tumbler of whiskey and soda, and in the 
other a flavoursome sandwich. ‘This was 
‘continued in our next,’ and another 
sandwich, with just half a glass more of 
what his friend styled ‘the generous,’ 
completed the temporary, but satisfactory, 
entertainment. <A cigar anda short chat 
followed, then his friend strolled off to 
make his bets and look up various 
friends, 

**'Yom soon found he had stayed longer 
than had been his original intention ; but 
he was a cautious man, and in such a 
jostling crowd he would not unbutton his 
coat for the purpose of looking at his 
watch, As it he had occasional 
scrimmages with various unsteady and 
decidedly ill-conditioned Epsomites, but at 
last he arrived at the railway station, not 
very much the worse for wear. He dusted 
himself a bit, put up his hand just to feel 
that his scarf was in its proper position, 
when he suddenly stopped... dum- 
founded ... he could not feel the diamona- 
and-pearl pin in his scarf. ‘Yhere wasa 
looking-glass in the waiting-room. He 
stepped up to it, peered in, saw his own 
face, and its expression on realising the 
fact that his diamond pin—the precious 
diamond -and- pearl pin that sHE had 
given him —had disappeared. ‘There was 
no doubt about it. Gone !—hopelessly, 
utterly gone! 

** What an infernal fool I was to put 
that blessed thing on to-day !—of all days !’ 
he ejaculated. 

“Purse, watch, gold pencil, everything 
in all his pockets quite right. But no 
pin! his pet pin! the one given him— 
well, no matter, there was a special history 
attached to it, and he was attached to the 
special history ; and now he remembered 
the secret motive that had almost com- 
pelled him to wear it on this special 
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occasion when he was going to meet 
her. 
“Dejected he walked to the first 


carriage in the fore-portion of the train— 
I mean the first-class compartment nearest 
to the engine. ‘There were a good many 
passengers leaving, but they made for 
the centre part of the train. ‘They were 
people who could just spare a_ short 
time at I;psom, and others, truth-telling 
persons with no imaginative faculty, who 
had never in their lives missed seeing 
something of the Derby Day, and so this 
early return train was not crowded. The 
Derby had not yet been run, and not 
till then would the great crowd begin— 
for great it was, in spite of all the 
automobiles and steam-by-road travelling. 
In this foremost carriage was already 
seated a quict-looking, elderly gentleman 
whom ‘l'om, had he troubled his head 
about him, would have set down as an 
agriculturist, a solicitor, or a clergyman 
who preferred an old-fashioned parsonic 
costume to strictly modern clerical attire, 
which certainly would have been out of 
place at Epsom on the Derby Day. The 
imere accident of ‘Tom’s neat umbrella 
slipping out of his hand, and descending 
sharply on the stranger’s toes, led its 
owner to apologise for carelessness, an 
apology which his fellow-traveller received 
most pleasantly, and, in a few minutes, 
they found themselves engaged in an in- 
teresting conversation. ‘The stranger had 
some amusing experiences of past Derby 
Days, evidently knew eminent sporting 
men whose names were historic, and 
Tom told him of ‘the strange thing’ that 
had happened to him. 

**Upon my word,’ Tom said miser- 
ably, ‘the lady from whom it was a 
present might be inclined to lose con 
fidence in me. Heaven knows what she 
might think! and I have no sort of 
explanation to make, except the plain fact 
that, as I was going to meet fev, it oc- 
curred to me that she would like to see 
me wearing her gift.’ 

“Ves.” murmured his companion, 
stroking his close-shaven chin, ‘it is 
awkward, very!’ Then there was a silence. 
The train had passed Norbury. ‘Could 
you describe it exactly?’ asked ‘Tom's 
acquaintance. ' 

“Tom did so straight off: shape, size, 
numbers of small pearls, setting, and 
finally the diamond in the centre. 
‘Hum!’ said his companion medita- 















tively. Then, as if moved by a sudden 
impulse, he put his right hand within his 
waistcoat, and drew forth a small black 
leather case, such—so Tom afterwards 


““* Weill,’ asked Tom’s companion, ‘do you see your pin here? 


described it—as a surgeon uses as handy 
for instruments when travelling. 

“This he very carefully opened. The 
steel sides were so contrived that they 
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formed, as it were, a drawer, guarding 
the contents, which were contained in a 
secend loose, leather wrapper. 

“To Tom’s amazement these contents, 


+ 


not a doubt of it 


. Tom did 


spread out in this temporary drawer 
before him, on the knees of his mysterious 
vis-a-vis, consisted entirely of valuable 
gold pins with settings of diamonds, 
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pearls, and rubies, varying in value, but 
representing, collectively, value con- 
siderably in excess of a thousand pounds. 
“Tom was speechless with astonishment. 
Was this stranger a travelling jeweller? 
If so, why on earth choose Epsom to-day 
for a visit? Orwas he compelled to take 
those to some customer regardless of all 
chances? Or was But ‘Tom 
dismissed this ungenerous suspicion, 
Well,’ asked ‘Tom’s companion, ‘do 


he—— ? 


you see your pin here? Eh? Among 
these ?’ 
“Tom did—not a doubt of it. There 


it was, before his eyes! ‘ Yes,’ he answered, 
as he pointed it out to him. 

““*()uite sure ?’ asked the mysterious 
traveller. 

“* Certain !’ replied Tom. 

“* Well,’ said his acquaintance, as the 
train slowed down at Clapham Junction, 
‘then, as it’s yours, take it,’ and forthwith, 
without further ado, he handed him the 
pin. 

“*T really don’t know whether- 
stammered ‘Tom. 

“* Nonsense !’ interrupted the stranger. 
‘I don’t offer it twice. Now or never. 
It’s yours.’ 

‘“*'Tom saw that the elderly gentleman 
meant what he said, so, without hesitation, 
he took his pin, and began to stammer 
out profuse thanks, attempting to say that 
if he could be of any service to him, 
. . . that his gratitude was inexpressible, 

. and if he would but exchange cards 
with him he would take the first oppor- 
tunity 

“The train was just stopping. 

“Wrap it up in your glove,’ said his 
friend, interrupting his profuse flow of 
gratitude ; ‘don’t replace it in your stock, 
or whatever you call it’—he returned his 
own parcel to the place of safety whence 
he had taken it—‘and,’ he added, ‘put 
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it away in an inside waistcoat pocket like 
mine, if you have one, for the rest of 
the day, at all events till you can show 
it to the young lady’; and, so saying, 
he opened the door of the compartment, 
stepped out on to the platform at Vauxhall, 
turned to nod and wish him luck, and 
then Tom lost sight of him. ‘The 
mysterious but benevolent stranger had 
vanished. 

“Tom was puzzled. He had regained 
the pin; that was the main point. But 
how about all those pins that he had 
seen in the case? 

“He couldn’t have been a_ jeweller, 
otherwise his own pin, had it been there 
at all, would have been for sale, and the 
jeweller would have given him some 
account of how he came by it. No 
jeweller, evidently. What, then? The 
thought he had repelled returned to him, 
forcibly, Was he a master among thieves ? 
A first-class thief in this particular line? 
If so, ought he not to have collared him, 
called a policeman—ahem ! 

“No. This doesn’t sound _ fair,’ 
thought ‘Tom. 

“Once more he was in London, and 
at four o’clock punctually he was at her 
house. 

‘““*T will ask her,’ he determined to 
himself, ‘what she thinks I ought to 
have done.’” 





Mr. Bartram finished, and instead of 
his audience immediately quitting, they 
remained debating both cases. ‘They 
very nearly decided the first case. The 
second offered so many difficulties that 
opinion was decidedly in favour of the 
action Tom had taken. 

Now, what do you think ? 

Perhaps my readers will turn both 
matters over, and decide as to what 
ought to have been done in each case. 
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Cosmopolitanism. 


TOLERANT taste for everything 
that is beautiful and interesting 
in collecting, as in life, is rather 

apt to lead to complications. Select, 
reject, and then again select, is the motto 
of the ultimate connoisseur. But in the 
meantime, while one’s taste is in the 
making, there are a thousand pleasant 
byways for the snapper-up of well-con- 
sidered trifles. While perhaps the fullest 
pleasures are those of the amateur, who 
gathers together everything that has age, 
skilful workmanship and esthetic value 
to recommend it—such a one shall not 
excel. Unstable as water, he will pass 
from vanity to vanity, and become the 
natural and willing prey of the unscru- 
pulous, and the victim of the uninformed. 
His home may grow to be the storehouse 
of trifles too diverse for decoration and too 
incongruous for historical interest. But 
such general lovers make the best husband- 
men of the arts if they evolve from their 
earlier expansive state on the lines of 
concentration. If, after a gay and butter- 
fly youth of wide appreciations, they settle 
to the collection of one class of work in 
one period, they will have victories beyond 
a doubt. And yet the period of youth in 
connoisseurship is the most charming. 
Then the world is not wide enough for 
one’s cosmopolitan tastes, and the vast 
varieties of applied arts too narrow a span 
to fulfil one’s heart’s desireg. 


Home Decoration. 


As long, however, as the collector is 
still busy upon the garnering of such 
examples of the antique as are to form 
his own immediate environment, the gods 
of his hearth and home, the souvenirs of 
his particular taste in heroes, and the 
memorials of happy journeys, then a 
catholic spirit and wide sympathy will 
prove of good service. Valuable as is a 


strong motif in decoration, and clever as 
it may seem to devise a new one, it is an 
even greater pleasure to evolve from a 
collection of diverse kinds an ensemble 
that is at once comfortable, beautiful, and 
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useful. Here the person of taste is 
strongly differentiated from the collector 
per se; the latter makes for himself a 
rather uncomfortable museum, but the 
former accomplishes that graceful and 
beneficent piece of domestic architecture 
—the home that, from base to dome, is 
a comfort to himself and to his circle, 
In these papers the idea has been 
entirely to cold-shoulder that delightfully 
rich person who can employ the wits of 
the world to carry out his taste and 
caprice, and to yiew collecting from the 
standpoint of the man or woman of modest 
means and cultured taste, who has to do 
his own work, and, as it were, back his 
own, often not completely formed, opinion. 
The results gained by such a one in a 
few years are often of the greatest interest, 
for the treasures of the house, however 
much one may prize them, are constantly 
changing hands, and, notwithstanding the 
vast increase of people interested in 
antiques, the market 1s still well filled. 


Old Foreign Furniture. 


The illustrations show some portion of 
such a collection: the work of a few 
years—a period, however, which includes 
two or three spent in various European 
countries other than England. 

The full-page photograph (p. 507) gives a 
good idea of a widely catholic taste which 
still is disciplined, curbed, and applied 
to useful ends. 

The brass and copper work on the 
bureau is of a distinct character. Each 
piece, from the elaborate “ink dish,” 
with its accessories, to the tea-caddy and 
sugar-box, is of eighteenth-century work- 
manship. ‘The bureau itself is a highly 
decorative piece of Italian cabinet-work 
in the same period, the walnut-wood 
showing remarkably well in the rich 
curves of the design. Like a good many 
other pieces of furniture of continental 
make—not actually de /uxe in quality— 
its craftsmanship is somewhat faulty. 
But such a piece well repays careful 
restoration at the hands of a_ trusted 
man, for the beauty of the lines and 
the quality of the wood are a continual 
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pleasure. ‘Ihe chairs of this room, which 


suit the writing-desk so well, are of our 


own well-known 
One is almost 


Georgian make. 
call them 


early 
ashamed _ to 
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its duty after many years of use without 
fuss or bother. Some boxes of this char- 
acter are of slightly more decorative 
design, but whenever met with they are 














Stuart furniture in combination with old lustre dishes collected in Spain, and a few pieces of metal-ware, mainly eighteenth- 


century, that adapt themselves to almost any environment, 


Chippendale, for the name has been 
debased in a thousand catalogues and 
shops of late, still they no doubt 
owe something of their charm to that 
master, and are, at least, in the period 
which immediately followed his album 
of somewhat analogous designs. 


Boxes and “ Battersea.” 


Everything that was produced by the 
applied arts of the eighteenth century 


has an interest for the ccllector—for 
example, on the desk is a little open 
workbox in well-seasoned mahogany, 
which, although simple, is very attractive. 
These may often be found in the old- 
furniture shops. ‘They were originally 
intended for answered and unanswered 
letters, and this particular piece is fitted 
with a well-designed little silver handle 
on an oval plate, and a lock which does 


worth acquiring, for their manufacture 
has quite passed away, and they, at least, 
are not reproduced by the kindly 
gentlemen who supply the world with 
pseudo-antiques, ‘This last compliment 
cannot be applied to the Battersea 
enamels and Chinese work of that char- 
acter which are to be seen on the top 
shelf of the bookcase in this photograph. 
These specimens of a delightful class 
of eighteenth-century work are no doubt 
perfectly genuine, for I know they were 
bought with care and forethought and 
knowledge ; but “ Battersea” as a whole 
is a dangerous hobby, and even fine 
examples sometimes drop in value im- 
mensely when subjected to the bitter 
alchemy of the auctioneer’s hammer. 
The photograph on this page shows part 
of a large set of Stuart chairs and tables, 
which are in many ways well worth 
collecting. The chairs are, of course, 
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and the tables in that 
wood or in oak, ‘Their age lays them 
open to various misfortunes, and in 
buying them one must bear a wary eye in 
regard to crude restorations. ‘The arms 
of the chair given in this picture are not, 
the owner thinks, quite above suspicion, 
and the carving on the side of the table 
shows somewhat too freshly forth, but 
still, much remains that is perfectly genuine 
and charming about these examples, and 
they represent a period when few pieces 
were made, and those few produced were 
wrought with an eye to future generations 
and the defiance of time. 

By some good chance, the Hispano- 
Moorish lustre ware on the shelf above 
is in pleasant accord with the Stuart 
furniture. It corresponds to some ex- 
tent with the Delft pottery in use when 


usually in walnut, 
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equally agreeable combination with ex- 
amples of old Italian brass-work. ‘lhe 
graceful old oil lamps, the curious incense- 
burner, the massive pestle and mortar on 
its iron hanging-stand upon the wall, are 
all of eighteenth-century workmanship, if 
not earlier. ‘These are the harvest of 
some wanderings in Italy, the product of 
chance country “finds” rather than the 
intentional purchases of the city shops. 
By their side hang some Italian skin wine- 
bottles—skilfully made and decorative in 
design—but dangerous, possibly, as re- 
ceptacles for new wines. 


Rare Old Metal-ware. 


Some further specimens of the old 
brass mortars at one time in general use 
in continental pharmacies are seen in the 

















Old oil lamps, with brass and copper vessels of eighteenth-century Italian workmanship, 


ae 

loyalty no harm meant,” and the bold 
colouring and simple conventional designs 
come into the colour scheme of the antique 


walnut with excellent effect. In the second 
illustration these wares are seen in an 


next illustration. These are arranged 
upon a very decorative cabinet of lacquer 
work, which, however, loses its quality 
and charm in the photograph. ‘These 
lac-cupboards, filled with convenient 
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drawers, and usually mounted on English- 
made stands of wood, are often to be 


found by the keen-eyed collector. ‘They 
were extremely popular in England some 
hundred and fifty years ago, and are just 
now coming again into fashion. In buying 
them at the present time, condition is 
a highly important factor. If greatly 
damaged and worn, as is so often the 
case, they are extremely difficult to restore. 
Many pieces I have seen treated have 
lost much of the beauty and brightness 
of their original black and red gold 
lacquer, and gained merely the quality of 
varnished paint, which is far from being 
attractive to the lover of this old work. 
There is at present a demand especially 
for old English lacquer of about the same 
period, though one cannot but feel that this 
work, once largely produced here, is very 
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poor and uninspired in comparison with 
the Chinese or Japanese work. Our own 
designs were based upon the Oriental 
drawings, but were “improved,” as it 
was called, to suit Western taste. ‘The 
result is often rather ridiculous, and may 
be seen on many treasured examples of 
English clock-cases, English cupboards, 
English cabinets, bookcases, chairs, etc., 
now greatly sought. ‘The lacquer itself 
is far from possessing the brilliancy of the 
Oriental, and the decoration is crowded 
and overlaid with the faults natural to 
cabinet-makers who were trying, in their 
ignorance of the laws of beauty, to adapt 
the fine decorative work of the Orient to 
suit Occidental fashions. ‘Thus, notwith- 
standing the present vogue for English 
work, it is good policy to look out for 











Chinese and Japanese examples. Large 
cabinets of _ this 
kind, with many 


drawers, cupboards, 
and shrines within 
the folding doors, 
are often now sold, 
when in fine con- 
dition, for about 
450; but they are 
to be found in 
smaller sizes ..at 
prices far more“al- 
luring to the modest 
purse, and I have 
known two or tHree 
sovereigns purchase 
very excellent small 
examples. 

The last photo- 
graph shows an 
uncommonly well- 
made copper lantern 
of Spanish design ; 
such as these were 
used in the halls 
of the vast private 
chateaux in Madrid 
and other large 
towns in the eigh- 
teenth century to 
light the guest to his 
coach, ‘There. are 
still old-fashioned 
aristocratic houses 
in the less moder- 
nised parts of: the 
country where such 








Further examples of old foreign brass-work, among them a pestle and mortar of 
curious workmanship and an eighteenth-century sugar-bax of wousual design. 





lanterns are 1n 
nightly use. ‘The 














A cluster of many nations. 


Cosmopolitanism in an agreeable ensemd/e. ‘Ihe bureau is of the eighteenth-century Italian workmanship; the 
clock is by a well-known maker under the French Empire; the Buddha is old and true Oriental; the figures beside 
it are from the tombs of the Ptolemies; and so on, until it appears at a glance what trouble has been taken to 
arrive at the desired result, 
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The small pieces 
on the Georgian 
table are unfortu- 
nately almost too 
minute, ‘There is 
a curious copper 
punch ladle, such 
as is seldom met 
with, and a_ brass 
tray and snuffers of 
a pattern not used 
in this country since 
the time of Wiiliam 
and Mary. Be- 
tween a rather 
curious candle lamp 
with copper shade 
en suite and a small 
candlestick is an 
example of those 
queer little orna- 
ments in lacquered 
brass which were 
to be found on 
every genteel man- 
telpiece in the early 
days of the nine- 
teenth century. 
‘These pieces, about 
which I hope to 
say more later on, 
can even 
collected with great 
advantage. Iis- 
torically, artistically, 
and trom the point 
of view of the social 
student, these queer 
metal ornaments 


now be 








Curious eighteenth-century Spanish lantern in copper, with a few choice old 


pieces in brass, 


present one, like many others of its 
period, has been adapted to the use 
of modern electric light, and bears the 
innovation with hidalgo dignity. 


form an admirable 
quarry for the col- 
lector. 3ut they 
are not very useful in the decoration of 
the modern house, for the best rule in 
that connection is to buy only the beautiful 
things which are useful. 


CHANGED. 


Y love is just a winsome maid 


As ever you have met, 


With laughing eyes, and careless ways— 


She’s but a lassie yet! 


A year has passed, my love has changed— 
(And so have I, you bet!) 

and J don’t want 

A shrieking Suffragette ! 


She wants a vote 


GERTRUDE FORDE. 
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Cartoon by G. Denholm Armour. : 
The Ruling Passion. 


Barer: ‘‘ Have anything on to-day, sir?” a k m 
Sportsman (whose mind is running on racing): ‘‘ Think I'll have a fiver each way on Chuckaway 
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THE FOREMAN. 


BY BARRY PAIN. 


WO miles of white and dusty road 
ran between the town and the 
village. ‘The two miles were 

naturally and conveniently bisected by 
one public-house. On a bench outside 
the public-house sat a meagre and middle- 
aged gentleman, with blinking eyes and 
a nervous twitch to his mouth. Some- 
times he read the newspaper and some- 
times he glanced down the road. He 
had a glass of cider by his side, and a 
cigarette-holder with a lighted cigarette 
in it in his mouth. Owing to the twitch 
of his mouth, the cigarette-holder kept 
walking about from one side to the other 
almost as if it were animated. 

A pantechnicon van lumbered up to 
the public- house and stopped. The 
driver got down and put the nose-bags 
on the horses. ‘Iwo strong men emerged 
from the interior of the van and went 
straight to the bar, like a bird going 
home to its nest. A still stronger and 
larger man, distinguished by a _ green 
apron and an air of authority, lowered 
himself with care from the seat beside 
the driver. 

“Could you tell us the time, guv’nor ?” 
he asked. 

The little man on the bench consulted 
his watch and said that it was half- 
past ten. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the foreman, and 
turned to the driver. “ Let’s see,” he 
said, “what time did they say we were 
due at ‘The Laurels ?” 

The driver scratched his head and 
meditated. ‘ Rightly speaking,” he said, 
“we was to have been there sharp on 
eight.” 

“Well,” said the foreman cheerfully, 
‘it’s no good thinking about that now, 
is it?” 

The driver and the foreman followed 
the others into the bar. But presently 
the foreman emerged again, with a quart- 
pot in his hand, and informed the little 
man on the bench that it was pleasanter 
out than in, this weather. 

“Tt is,” said the little man, laying 
down his newspaper. “I gather you’re 


going to be rather late at your job this 
morning.” 


“ Oh, that’s nothing,” said the foreman, 
“that don’t worry us. Of course they 
asks for eight and we says eight, just 
to keep ’em quiet. It’s a manner 0’ 
speaking. I don’t suppose it would take 
you in, sir.” 

* No,” said the little man. ‘‘ It wouldn’t, 
What was it that delayed you?” 

“Well, that’s a funny thing to ask! 
A man’s got to have his bit o’ breakfast, 
else what good is he for the work of the 
day? ‘Then the horses have got to be 
put in, and that isn’t all done in a minute. 
Perhaps there’s a bit of the harness 
wants mending, and I can’t always get 
the chaps under me to turn up to time, 
and I may have one or two little things 
I want to look after myself before I start, 
But we says eight. They likes it.” 

“Pretty hard work, isn’t it?” said the 
little man, 

“Well, it’s pretty 
choose to make it. But there’s a bit of 
fun with it too. I’m a good-tempered 
man myself, and it always makes me 
laugh to see folks out of temper, and 
they always are out of temper when 
you're moving of them. ‘Two or three 
of them will come out of the house, and 
start giving directions contrary to one 
another, and losing their temper with one 
another, and losing their temper with us, 
It’s ‘I want you to do this,’ and ‘I want 
you to be pertickularly careful about 
that,’ and ‘You’ve got to be here sharp 
at eight, mind,’ and all such talk as that. 
I treat ’em as so many children, A few 
kind words to keep ’em quiet, and then 
I does the thing my own way in my own 
time.” 

“Ts it going to be a long job you're 
on to-day?” said the little man, 

The foreman chuckled. ‘It’s going to 
be a blooming sight longer than what they 
think up at The Laurels, ‘The boss went 
down there to take the order, and 
Simpson—he’s the chap what lives at 
The Laurels—asked if the move could 
be done in three goes. So, as he seemed 
to expect it, the boss told him as that 
‘ld be all right. Well, we shan’t do it 
in four goes. I doubt if we shall do it 
in five. ‘Then there’s our dinner-hour to 


much what you 
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consider. Men can’t keep going at that 
hard work all day without knocking off 
for a bit now and then. I should say 
that if this Mr. Simpson and his family 
have got beds to sleep on by half-past 
twelve to-night, they'll be lucky. Serve 
’em right too. Why can't they go and 
stop with friends? If they don't like 
that, why can’t they put up at a hotel? 
Why, I don’t call it fairon us. We have 
to hold out hopes to ’em and promise 
them what we can’t do, and then as likely 
as not we get blamed for it afterwards.” 
“But the tips are good, I suppose ?” 
“Vou never know,” said the foreman. 
“Sometimes they areandsometimes they’re 
not. I was offered sixpence once, and 
that was bya clergyman. This job ought 
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to be worth ten or fifteen shillings, but 
there’s no certainty about it.” 
“Yes there is,” said the little man. 
“Why, how do you mean ?” 
“T happen to be Mr. Simpson. I’d 


come out to look for you.” 

“Well,” said the foreman genially, “ if 
that isn’t a fair knock-out. You must 
admit that for a man with a sense of 
yewmer that’s as good a thing as you'll 
see in Punch any week, But mind you, 
sir, if we aren’t quite as sharp on time 
as we should like to be to-day, I hope 
you'll do the fair thing and remember 
it was you as kept me here talking. Now 
I'll just have another pint and no more, 
= then we might perhaps be getting 
on, 





TO A CIGARETTE, 


WAND to weave a magic veil 
A Before the truth, 
The desert where I work—and fail, 
And leave my youth. 
I close my eyes and pass beyond 
To wake amid 
Saloons of silk and diamond. 
A wand to bid 
Flute thrill and violin entrance, 
That I may yet 
Again with dainty fancy dance 
A minuet. 


Then by alchemic fumes dispelled, 
The tawny glow 

Of littered ridge and mangy veldt 
Grows pale, and lo! 

Beneath the Downs the white cliffs tower 
(Grey, green, white, grey), 

Dimmed softly.as the south-west shower 
Passes away. 


Youth, sailing on a summer night, 
Beholds the sea 

Gemmed all around with points of light, 
And each may be 

A pharos on a high-piled fort 
Reared to protect 

An ivory and purple port 
Whose tides reflect 

A throng of bannered galleons— 
The fleet that brings, 

Seeking romance and wealth, the sons 
Of distant kings. 


A light is reached at last and found 
To flare upon 

The effervescing swirl around 
A reef whereon 

Hope in a many-pennoned bark 
At eager speed 

Struck and sank dead amid the dark 
Slow-swaying weed, 


Though far astern the lights for me 
Are dying now, 

For ever you who come shall see 
Above the bow 

The diademed horizon ring, 
The royal blue 

And silver-dimpled sea—her swing 


A-lulling you. 


The gods, lest I forget that night, 
Have left me yet, 
In jest, a little gem alight, 


A cigarette ! 





R. PARNELL. 


























ENCHANTMENT. 


GLAMOUR of dawn on the slopes 
of the lawn, 
A magic that wavers and lingers 
What shadowy Pass has enchanted the 
grass, 
The touch of what mystical fingers ? 
Oh! whence are these gleams of fantastical 
dreams, 
This whiff of the Forest of Arden? 
The foliage responds to the waving of 
wands 
For there is a child in the garden! 


With rose-leaves for wraps and nasturtiums 
for caps 
Come galloping under the phloxes 
The elves and the fays on their roans and 
their bays— 
The squirrels and little red foxes ; 
The pixies and gnomes from their under- 
ground homes, 

Where they fire the metals that harden, 
Bring ‘lustre in pots to enamel the plots— 
For there is a child in the garden ! 

ETHEL ROLT WHEELER. 


THE BUILDER. 


HOU Builder of the starry ways 

That rise at Thy commands, 

Oh! give this builder to Thy praise, 
The soul that understands, 
And consecrate in future days 
The labour of his hands. 


Oh! cover with Thy loving care 
This child who strives to fix 
With busy patience, layer on layer, 
His building blocks and sticks: 
Most meet for worship, meet for prayer 
His little church of bricks 
ETHEL ROLT 


’ 


VHEELER. 


A GARLAND OF VERSE FOR CHILDREN. 
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*GOOD-MORNING!” 
E dige children woke from sleep at 


dawn of day 
And left their dreams to hear the black- 
bird singing 
Beneath their window, in the budding may, 


Just when the day had made a _ blue 
beginning. 


In all the houses folks are still asleep, 
The children scarcely felt awake from 
dreaming ; 
But through the blind they let a sunbeam 
peep, 
And in the room 
streaming. 


came all the sunshine 


And then it was that Spring came down 
the street — 
They saw her pass, despite the 
bird’s warning ; 
But she looked up and sent a smile so sweet, 
They waved their hands and cried aloud, 
“Good-morning !” 
D. EARDLEY-WILMOT, 


black- 


SUCH IS LIFE! 
NDIANS we'll play, our faces stain, 
Make a tent of mother’s new counter- 
pane, 
We'll dance on the bed and beat our drums, 
Oh, won’t it be fine !—and then 
Nurse comes ! 
A picnic we'll have, by the old oak tree 
In the greenwood shade—a gipsy tea, 
In the donkey-car we'll drive by the lanes, 
Oh, won’t it be fine !—and then 
It rains! 
We fall in love—engaged we'll be, 
With a diamond ring for all to see, 
So devoted he’ll be in bringing sweet posies, 
Oh, won’t it be fine !—then he 
Never proposes ! 
A, E. B. HARRINGTON. 
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AUTUMN FASHIONS FROM PARIS. 
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Bechoff-David toilette. 


HE advent of October means the ‘Theatres reopen, a new school term 
return of the Parisians and a__ begins, art classes are again crowded, and 
change on the face of the boulevards, every little side-show keeper in the big 
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city fair calls with renewed energy to 
the passer-by to “walk up” and see 
his store of wonderful novelties. Young 
singers, musicians, actors and actresses 


Photo t y Manuel. 
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a spring season. The preparations for 
these events are, as we know by past 
experience, stupendous, and not the least 
important are those connected with /a 


A Carlier model. 


look forward with mixed feelings to what- 
ever of fame the winter may hold in 


store for them, and fair débutantes in the 
social world anticipate gaily the different 
scenes which go to make up the brilliant 
pageant of a Paris winter followed by 





toilette, for Frenchwomen have unbounded 
belief in the efficacy and inspiration of 
dress. Probably, too, they are right, as 
if we look back through feminine annals 
we shall find that it has played no small 
part in the lives of our favourite heroines. 
Continued on Supplement, page 4 
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THE PIANOLA PIANO 


IS ESSENTIALLY 


THE PIANO FOR THE HOME 


All the world over lovers of Music are rapidly realising the musical superiority 
of the Pianola Piano, which permits them to play all the music there is, over the 
ordinary piano on which perhaps they cannot play at all. The Pianola Piano brings 
the merely technical part of music production entirely under the control of the 
Sl 
Qo. at, fect means of expression for the 
Sd fox 2? Ue eet vb musical taste inherent in all. The 
a Pianola Piano, although not 
differing in appearance from in- 
y : struments of the ordinary type, is 
gee ct : > instantly available for either hand- 
playing or Pianola-playing, and 
so combines in one perfect instru- 
ment the two artistically accepted 
methods of pianoforte playing. 

An absolutely unique feature 
is the Metrostyle. With the aid 
of this remarkable invention any 
one can play a composition 
according to interpretations pro- 
vided by famous musicians. By 
this valuable guide to interpreta- 
tion one immeasurably improves 
both one’s hand-playing and 
Pianola-playing. Given a perfect 
technique, one has only to devote 
oneself entirely to expression, 
and nothing is of greater interest 
than the comparison of different artistes’ ideas of rendition. 

Ordinary pianos will be taken in part exchange for the Pianola Piano, which 
can also be obiained eithcr for cash or on the Deferred Payment System. You 
are invited to call or write for Catalogue A.B., which gives full particulars. 
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Think of the tortures Maggie Tulliver 
suffered from her stiff tuckers ; and how 
Jane Eyre relied upon her exquisite 
neatness to keep her courage up when 


Photo by Manuel. 
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bohemianism! And again consider how 
every great woman in history, from “Queen 
Bess” and Joan of Arc down to Florence 
Nightingale, has emphasised the moral 


Autumn hat from. Carlier. 


she had to meet Rochester’s fashionable 
friends. ‘Think too of George Sand 
putting on white gloves to help her 
through her calls in bourgeois circles 
before she threw up respectability for 


support of clothes. One begins to wonder 
if the story of the Spanish Armada would 
have been a different one if Elizabeth 
had not worn her ruff when she harangued 
her sailors at ‘Vilbury; and if “ The 
Continued on Supplement, page 6 
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Maid” had not been braced up in 
armour would she have been capable of 
playing a hero’s part with the French 
army? As to the uniform of the hospital 
nurse, we have most of us experienced 
at one time in our lives its magnetic 
influence over a sick person. Thus we 
need make no excuse for discussing at 
length the fashions which are to help us 
or hinder us in the daily business of 
our lives during the coming winter. 
The great point is of course to seek, 
not the newest, but the most becoming 
style to our particular person. We are 
told that there are to be combinations of 
two colours and two materials in nearly 
all. gowns and hats. In the hats, the 
brim may be in one colour and the crown 
in another ; in the gown, the skirt may be 
of one material and colour, and the tunic 
may be of another colour and material. 
One has only to think quietly for a 
moment, and the pitfalls that are hidden in 
this short cutting from Fashion’s book will 
soon appear. We may, in putting it into 
practice, achieve either a pleasing §har- 
mony or a resemblance to a_ patchwork 
quilt. Also the form either of hat or 
tunic may mean beauty for one woman 
and deformity for another. Be she tall 
and slender, the dividing line of the skirt 
is pleasing, but should Nature have made 
her short and plump it will make her 
look both shorter and broader. Let her 
then have the courage to avoid it. In 
millinery also there is much to avoid for 
the same reason. Only the other day a 
charming Frenchwoman called on me 
disguised under a perfectly hideous hat, 
and when she asked me if I liked it and 
learned that I did not, she said: ‘* Neither 
do I, but it issomething new!” Luckily 
the exaggerated style of cloche she was 
wearing is being replaced by the Cabriolet 
and the Huguenot, and our Parisienne is 
once more to show us pretty head lines 
and becoming coiffures. She is also to 
wear strings, and a much-disputed ques- 
tion is whether they make her look 
younger or older. Our two illustrations 
from Madame Carlier’s clever hands give 
good examples of early autumn millinery, 
One is in black velvet, lined with rose- 
coloured taffetas, white feathers, and white 
silk roses. ‘The other is in black gauze, 
edged with black panne, and is relieved 
by a handsome gold tassel falling from 
the back and over the shoulder. Hats 
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made of pompadour silk are also to be 
in favour, but they should only be worn 
at gala functions in the afternoon or for 
evening theatres and concerts; never for 
quiet “at homes” or ordinary everyday 
affairs, 

The picture of an evening cloak in 
cream Liberty, richly embroidered in 
silver, covers a simple dinner-gown from 
Bechoff’s in pastel blue mousseline de 
soie over a still paler shade of taffetas. 
It is delicately trimmed with a lace 
flounce, edged with a tiny ruche of pale 
rose mousseline and a fine line of tender 
green satin, and, here and there on the 
pattern of the lace, silk gauze flowers in 
pink and blue and green. ‘The same 
motifs are used on the décol/été corsage. 
Both afternoon and evening gowns are 
elaborately embroidered, and the skill of 
the world-famed French drodeuse will be 
tested to the uttermost during the coming 
season. Even our waistbands are to be 
gorgeous in her handiwork, and a good 
deal of the trimming of our gowns will 
lie in their long ends. Crépe de Chine 
may be embroidered, plain silk may be 
encrusted with cut-out motifs of cretonne, 
overworked with brilliant silks, or it may 
be painted in gay flowers, and the lovely 
pompadour ribbons are to be trimmed 
with narrow black velvet or fringed with 
heavy silks in the colours that are used 
in weaving them. The only fault to be 
found in these graceful additions to our 
old and our new gowns is that they are 
expensive, as it is useless to use for them 
any but the best material. 

A word to the wise may be given here 
on the subject of tailor-mades. A big 
couturier says they must be either very 
simple or very elaborate. Short plain 
cloth skirts and severe coats trimmed with 
motifs of braid ; or long handsome skirts 
in velvet or cloth trimmed with motifs 
of velvet or silk braid and embroidered 
waistcoats ; in both cases the coats should 
be long. Here again the short woman must 
beware. If her coat must be long, let her 
see to it that it is very long and not too full 
in the basque, so that she is not cut in half, 
broadened and so lessened in stature. If 
she is wise too, she will steer clear of our 
sex’s economy and pay a good price for 
it, and if one must buy bargains let them 
be bought with one’s eyes open, and then 
their wearers may perhaps escape the 
bitterness of daylight and disillusion. 

M. E. C. 
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Splendid for 
Delicate Children. 


If your youngsters cannot digest milk, try 
a little LEMCO, not by itself, but stirred 
into the milk. It often does good, as it 
vets over the digestion difficulty. LEMCO 
and Milk is good for Mothers too, 




















A Lady writes:— 
“Without doubt ‘Lemco’ has contributed to make 

my little boy strong—he is now well up to the average 

of babies of his age, while at twelve months he wasa 
very poor little mite, thin and weak." 
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AN EMIGRANT’S REPENTANCE. 


BY HENRY 


“HE taunt has been levelled against 
Canada of late, that she publishes 
large statistics of the number of 

her immigrants, but never a word about 
those who come back. Now, I have no 
sympathy with this biting criticism ; it came 
from Australia, [ believe, and we pardon a 
good deal of the eloquence of the Under- 
the-Worlders, after our experiences of the 
late Colonial Conference. But I have been 
cited among friends as an instance of the 
hasty emigrant who repents at leisure ; and 
having gone out to the Dominion and re- 
turned, I think it may be well to set forth 
as briefly as possible a few of my experi- 
ences and disillusions. I met a good many 
on the voyage out who started with rose- 
coloured spectacles like myself, and only 
hopefeither that they met with better luck, 
or that, having burnt their boats, they are 
staying out West with a stiff upper lip and 
a determination to wait till success arrives. 
But my concern at present is with the man 
with little or no capital at home here who 
has been dreaming of Canada for years, and 
starts too late to cope with new conditions ; 
sand he, I think, may be glad of a few hints 
set down in a plain way. 

I believe we made a record passage, and 
after passing the doctors we landed safely 
at Quebec. I strongly recommend people 
of moderate means to provide themselves 
before leaving England with a well-stocked 
luncheon basket for the Canadian train 
journey, with a supply of tea, sugar, butter, 
sardines, tongue—in fact, anything that is 
not perishable, including a spirit lamp and 
kettle, enamel ware, etc. All these things 
are much dearer and less obtainable on the 
other side. The journey by train to Winni- 
peg ‘s long and tedious, and although time 
is allowed at certain stations for refresh- 
ments it becomes expensive, especially if 
you are in a party or encumbered with 
children. I was alone. One poor woman 
had been warned of all this, but having 
“checked” her luncheon basket, could 
not get at. it till her journey’s end, which 
was British Columbia ! 

We were nearly three days getting to 
Winnipeg, for we often stopped on the road 
to let a train pass, as the line is single most 
of the way, and it seemed the custom to 
get off the train to stretch your legs and 
gather wild fruit. 

Winnipeg impresses one favourably, and 
about twelve or fourteen hours longer in 
the train and sixteen miles ride in a buggy 
brought me to my journey’s end for the 
time being. The shack I had struck was 
far and away superior to many others in 
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the same district. The fact is they spend 
the whole of their time tilling the soil, and 
their homes have to wait. The sun in 
summer strikes down without mercy, and 
the dryness makes the cultivation of a patch 
of grass almost impossible. It can be done 
by extensive watering, but water is a serious 
business in these parts, and you must think 
yourself lucky if. you get sufficient for 
drinking purposes. 

As for the people I can only say that 
all the Canadians I met seemed an ex- 
tremely kind, hospitable people in every 
way. The land is very fertile: I have seen 
a good crop of wheat grown on stubble—that 
is, after one crop is taken off in the fall, 
a second is drilled in the spring without 
ploughing or cultivation of any kind. Of 
course this can be carried too far, and often 
is, and as a result you occasionally see some 
very poor crops. In order to secure a 
supply of fresh meat in summer time, the 
farmers form what they call a “ beef ring.” 
They each supply a bullock in turn, and 
have a different joint each week. It is 
difficult to get tender meat, however, owing 
to the impossibility of keeping it long 
enough. 

I had occasion to visit Regina, “the 
Queen City of the West,” and found labour 
much in demand, Carpenters were getting 
1s. 8¢. per hour, and working 10 hours a 
day ; bricklayers 2s, 6d. per hour for 10 
hours a day ; and common labourers 1od. 
to 1s. per hour. Even washerwomen were 
getting 7}d., so that the working man had 
little to complain of. House-rent was, 
however, very high, but I do not think 
the cost of food would come to much more 
than in England. There seemed to be a 
great deal of land speculation going on, 
and real estate agents were doing a thriv- 
ing business. Most of the land within ten 
miles of Regina was changing hands at 
over 20 dollars, or £4, per acre. Cultivated 
land with buildings on was of course much 
higher, 

Farther north I found a district well 
wooded and rather stony ; I slept in the 
open one night, for want of a guide, so I 
know, The settler has to rescue the land 
at infinite labour, some of the stones running 
up to over atonin weight. Farming here 
is very much more difficult, and land in 
consequence is not half as valuable as in 
the Regina district. Farm labourers of any 


experience are being offered 25 dollars per 
month for a year’s engagement, and green 
hands just out from England 15 to 20; and 
as they get their board and lodging, this 1s 
pretty good. 


It must not be forgotten (and 
Continued on Supplement,|page 10 
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for a Fountain Pen, but for an “ Onoto.” 


It is the most reliable pen there is. Easy to 
hold and easy to write with, and can be carried 
in any position without fear of leakage. The 
Nib is gold, pointed with iridium, and cannot 
wear out, 

Can be filled from any ink supply in five 
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this is important to newcomers) that the 
food obtainable is not to be compared with 
what we are used toin England. What is 
still worse, the climate or the water nearly 
always disagrees with new arrivals. I scarcely 
enjoyed a meal all the time, and found from 
numerous inquiries that all say the same. 
This is the first drawback the immigrant 
has to face, and a serious one it is, for if 
you have to work, and work hard too, it 
becomes doubly trying. You will see, there- 
fore,’ that newcomers with, say, £200 or 
£300 capital sometimes find it difficult to 
make a start in the farming line, especially 
if they have a wife and young family. All 
the free homesteads are taken up within 
seventy to a hundred miles of a_ railway 
station, and if you got one by chance that 
had been cancelled, say, within fifty miles, 
you could not work it on that amount 
of capital. The expease of getting imple- 
ments (horses are very dear, and run up to 
£40 or more each), and lumber to build 
house and stable, cost you more than 
double the amount. Then you must wait a 
considerable time before you get any return 
from the land. It is true that many manage 
on that amount, but they content themselves 
with doing just the homestead duties, and 
then quit for the rest of the year to work for 
their living elsewhere, and get more cash 
to do next year’s duties. When they have 
got their patent or land deed, they sell the 
land and make a fresh start with the capital 
acquired. Depend upon it, the old settlers 
had extreme hardships to bear, and deserve 
ail the success they have obtained. I heard 
pathetic accounts from people who came out 
from Ontario to settle in the Regina district 
fifteen years ago. One told me he used to 
begin work at 3 a.m. with oxen, and work 
till about 10, then go on again with horses 
while daylight lasted, and at the end of the 
season the crop was a total failure owing to 
scarcity of rainfall. It was not till 1895 that 
things began to mend, , 

Here is a sample experience. One English- 
man out there told me that on his arrival he 
handed over his all (thirty dollars) to a farmer, 
whoundertook in return for three years’labour 
to provide him with oxen and farm imple- 
ments. In the meantime he was to take up 
his homestead and grant of one hundred 
and sixty acres, and he could get “ time off” 
to put in the statutory “duties” and 
retain his holding. Well, the labour under 
Old Skinflint was terrific, and it was a 


common thing, after a fearful day’s work, to 
be told to kill two or three pigs,—a job 
that would keep him up till the small hours 
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of the morning. After the three ‘years he 
started for himself (it was the fateful year of 
1894), andi the crops were a total failure, 
Broken with this new disaster he went away 
to find fresh work, and left word that if he 
did not return in seven days Old Skinflint 
might have his farm, implements and all, 
He found another “ boss ” just as relentless, 
and then repented of having been so reck- 
less. He started for his “home,” without 
money or food, and after boarding a train 
passing that way, was thrown off because he 
had no ticket. He tramped all next day, 
and then tried the train experiment again, 
only to find himself face to face with the 
same conductor. The third day he did the 
same, getting a “lift” each time, and the third 
time there was a parley. “ You scoundrel !” 
said the railwayman, “ where do you want to 
get to?” Then, when he knew, he said— 
**And who’s your friend there?” “ Old L.,” 
replied the stowaway. The conductor hap- 
pened to know him too, and took pity on 
the traveller for having had to work under 
so harsh a taskmaster. Trudging and 
scrambling by turns across country, he man- 
aged to reach his homestead at midnight, in 
the nick of time to save it from his notorious 
neighbour ; and when I made his acquaint- 
ance things had taken a turn for the better 
ani made a flourishing man of him, — It was 
not an uncommon case, I found, and 
those who survive look back upon the past 
with gratitude that it is over. The re- 
mainder—well, I did not mcet many of the 
remainder ; most of ’em, I suppose, are 
under the soil, 

I would recommend intending immigrants 
to take tools, and even houschold furniture, 
with them, for the saving in carriage would 
not make up the difference between selling 
out in England and buying more in Canada. 
All these things are expensive over there. 

To sum up the whole question, I went out 
with the intention of taking up or buying 
land, and of making arrangements to 
emigrate with my family in the spring. 
During the previous six months I had been 
reading up all the literature on the subject I 
could lay hands on, ‘and had come to the 
conclusion that the conditions of life generally 
were much better than in this country, But 
in my opinion all the pamphlets I read 
had overrated everything, particularly the 
climate. Instead of being health resorts, 
the districts I covered were very unhealthy, 
especially for a good many English-bred 
people. This is not only my own opinion, 
but it is amply borne out by nearly every one 
I spoke to on the subject. 
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